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ANCIENT SERVICE BOOKS. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

Edinburgh, Dec. 30, 1856. 

Sir, — As you are always willing to admit iato your pages any 
arcbseological information on the subject of the mediseval Service Books, 
it has occurred to me that an account of an extremely curious copy of 
the Hore Beate Virginis belonging to the noble family of Arbuthnott, 
in Scotland, may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

With the exception of a copy belonging formerly to Cardinal Beaton, 
now preserved at Blairs, this is the only Scotch exemplar known. A 
few years ago the choir books of the cathedral of Dumblane were seen 
in a shop at Genoa, but not having been bought at the time, have since 
been lost sight of. The present work, which is the companion of the 
Arbuthnott Missal, and probably written previous to it by the same 
hand, James Sybbald, is still in the original binding in leather, stamped 
with the flenr de lis in a lozenge, but covered with an extremely rich 
silk net with tassels. It has a copper clasp, and is in small folio. It 
consists of eighty parchment leaves, and has at the end an extremely 
curious obituary of the Arbuthnott family from 1314 to 1 579. 

The caligraphy of the work is excellent, but the miniatures are very 
bad. They consist of illuminations very much after the typal character, 
but done in a very rude style. The excellence of the common letters 
and the poverty of the ornamental ones, would imply that the scribe 
had only been accustomed to do the former, and that he was unused to 
the ecclesiastical style. He improves very much in his later work, the 
Missal. The miniatures have a piece of fine silk gauze over them. 
The first is " Imago Scti Ternani Archiepiscopi cum cruce in manu." 
He is in the episcopal habit with a blue chasuble and apparel to his alb 
and a lilac cope. The border is of strawberries and other flowers, 
beautifully designed, but rudely executed. 

The calendar has many Scotch and English Saints not in the com- 
mon calendar. 
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2 Ancient Service Books. 

In JanuRiy, S. WoUtan, S. Bathildis Queen. In Febraary, S. Col- 
man. In March, S. Monan, S. Baldred, S. Duthac. S. Kesaog, S. 
Coi^Btantine, S. Regulns, S. Olave. In May, S. Brandan. S. Dunatan, 
S. John of Beverly (?), S. Aldelm. In June. SS. Medard and Gildard, 
S. Ternan. In July, S. Servanus, S. Kenelm, S. Arnulph. In August, 
S. Oswald, S. Cuthburga. In September, S. Cuthbert, S. Ninian, S. 
Adamnan, S. Malrubius. In October, S. Mamoch, S. Leodegarius. 
In November, S. Winifred, S. Moroc, S. Brice, S. Machutus, S. Ed-, 
mund. 

The reader will note here the traces of Anglo- Saxcm influence on the 
Scottish Church evidenced in the number of Saints of that country. 
There are several French Saints also, which will agree with the history 
of the powers which successively were brought to bear on her. 

The contents of the book are very similar to most of the books of 
Hours of the period (a.d. 1400). First, with a miniature of the Annun- 
ciation, comes the Officium Parvum, interspersed with the well-known 
hymns of the Passion. At the end of Lauds are some curious prayers 
to the Saints. I transcribe those to S. Ternan and S. Ninian, as they 
seem unique. 

'« Deus qui beatum Terrenanum Pictorum archiprsesulem tu& prudentid, 
sublimasti, ut Pictos in tenebris suae gentilitatis errantes ad verum tuaa 
divinitatis lumen perducat, tribue nobis qusesumus nt ejus gloriosis 
precibus et meritis a praesentis vitse periculis et a gehennse incendiis 
liberemur, per Christum. 

'* Deus qui beatum Ninianum confessorem Tuum et pontificem, variis 
virtutum dotibus insignitum, genti Scotorum insignem pontificem pro- 
vidisti, concede quaesumus ut omnes qui ejus auxilium postulant, mente 
pudL de Tua pietate coufisi, in suis justis petitionibus se gaudeant esse 
exauditos, per Christum.'* 

Then follow the Penitential Psalms with the unusual miniature of 
the Blessed Virgin in glory, and in the Litany of the Saints which 
accompanies them are suffrages to S. Ternan, S. Paladeus, S. Ninian, 
S. Duthac, S. Servanus, S. Kentigem, S. Monan— a petition "ab in- 
festationibus daemonum, ab appetitu inanis gloriae" — a prayer, " ut mise- 
ricordia et pietas tua nos custodiat." 

After this comes the Office of the Dead, with a rude picture of our 
Lord receiving a soul at the hands of two angels. The dead body below 
is guarded by a relation and aspersed with holy water by an ecclesiastic 
in a red hood, attended by two tonsured persons. Then, as apart of tlie 
office, without any break, the 1 1 8th and 1 38th Psalms. After that with a 
picture of the Crucifixion succeed the Psalms of the Passion, and the fif- 
teen Os, a prayer of S. Bernard and an indulgenced prayer by Pope Sextus 
IV. Then S. Gregory's prayer with a rude effigy of the celebrated 
miracle of the Blessed Sacrament. In this miniature there is nothing 
on the altar but the book, the paten, and two chalices ;^ round it are 
the emblems of the passion, the pillar, the cock, the ladder, &c., in a 
church of Norman architecture : the altar is vested in green with a 

^ Showing, either that in that part of Scotland in the time of the transcription of 
the volume, the Cross and candles were not in use, or that it was the then belief 
that they were not used in S. Gregory's time. 
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white cover. This introduces yarious prayers abont the Sacrament, 
and some by S. Bernard and Bede. Then follow some prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin and certain extracts from the four Gospels* relating 
the casting out of the Demoniac, the Annunciation, the visit of the 
Magi, the Apostolic Commission after the Resurrection, and the first 
chapter of 8. John. It ends with the collect. Protector in Te spe- 
rantium : " From a sudden and unprovided death, may the FATBsa, 
Son, and Holt Ghost deliver us." " May the sweet name of our 
Loan Jbsus Christ, and the name of the glorious Virgin Mary, Thy 
mother, be blessed for ever. Amen." 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir. 
Your obedient servant, 

Alex. Episc. Brbchiit. 



SEQUENTI^ IN£DITi£. 

[We have much pleasure in inserting the following communication 
from a respected American correspondent.] 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologiet. 

Sir. — I find in a copy of the Li6ge Missal in my possession readings 
of the Sequences in No. XIII. of your ' Sequentise Ineditse,' that seem 
worthy of attention. . 

The edition is in large folio ; having the following colophon : 

" IT Habetis viri percelebrea hoc vestrum Mlssale, hac politissims characte- 
mm arte ezcusum, ab altero jamdudum exarato non parum ditcrepaas. Nam 
pleraque errata, quae in illo vetustiori passim scatebant, ia hoc recentiori pur* 
gata et pristinie integritati restitute sunt ; sicuti ex eollatione utriusque ad 
fiquidnm deprehendere poteritis : quOd itaque si (ut equum est) probaverit\8, 
Francisco fiyrckman vestro bibliopolie accuratisaimo baud mediocriter gratifi- 
cabimini, cum profecto is sit qui ut hoc missale ad plenum castigaretur pecu- 
niia non pepercerit unquam; atqne at afiabre cuderetur, non quemvis im- 
pressorem, sed Wolfigangum Hopylium calcotypum imprimis iudustrium 
delegerii.'' 

(Thua far, in ten lines, in red letter ; then, in two more of black :) 

''Parisiis. Anno saluUs Millesimo quingentesimo vicesimotertio, quarto 
Calendas Decembres." 

In Sbqubmcb LXVII. are the following variations :— 

In line 1 1 for Fide, vitft, decoratus read Vtt& fide deooratus. 
„ 37 M Unguem r. Anguem. 
„ 40 „ Mentem sent r. Fontem facit. 

In SiQusircB LXVIII. the following :— 

In line 3 for mer& r. veriu 
„ 10 „ Monim r. Miris. 



4 Sequentia InediiiB. 

In line Id/or Tazandrinam read Tazandriam. 
9) 22 „ immolatua r. immolatur. 
M 23 H conaecratus r. ooD^eeimtur. 
>, 24 ,, j^tft, Xegi& r. grata, Lqg;ia. 
>» 29 ,, jimguntur r. jangamur. 

(It may be worth noting that the folio is erroneously headed *' xxriiii 
Aprilis." instead of "zxviii/' the true day of the feast, and so given 
in the calendar.) 

In Sbqubncb LXIX., ' In Commemoratione Sancti Pauli/ the fol- 
lowing variations occur : — 

In line 53 /or Excepit r. Excessit 

60 I, circulo r. cumulo. 
72 ,, mutatis r. mutator. 
76 fi epistolis r. Apostolis. 
80 ,, lapiditur r. lapidibus. 
87 sf intuitur r. intuetur. 
94 M produc r. perdue. 

These all seem to me to be restitutions of the original text. 
In SxQUBNCB LXX. the following : — 

In line 18 /or Elyzantiie r. Elyzatiae. 
„ 20 ,, consertus r. concisut. 
„ 28 I, CujuB r. Hujus. 
„ 29 „ perducet r. perducat 
n 32 „ cceli r. coelesti. 

In Sbqubncb LXXI. the following : — 

In line 13 /or multi r. multis. 

„ 13 y, prorectus r. profectus. 
„ 16 „ discriminat r. disterminat. 
yy 23 „ Juri suo r. Suo juri. 

43 the reading is Ut. 

47/orEtr. Ut. 

61 ,y Alpaydis r. Et Alpais. 
„ 53 yt votis r. cseptis. 
9, 59 „ Uinc r. Sic. 
,, 61 », Sanguis sacer r. Sacer sanguis. 
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But the most remarkable differences of reading occur in Sbqubncb 
LXVI. They are such, and so many, as to require an entire transcrip- 
tion of my reading. I retain, in copying, its spelling, punctuation, 
and division of clauses, as marked by red initial letters. 

Sancta cunctis leticia, festa sunt celebranda. 

En pia Ince clarescit ; Kegis aula 

Angelica resultet simul : celitus vox gloriosa. 

Quod Dominus Jesus surrexit: lege mortis triumphata. 

Et a regula renitet : prophetica 6de punter ventilata. 

Quorum meritis pullulans Ecdesia : per hoc seculum est diffusa. 

Ideoque nostra jubilent pectora et in aures Domini munera dent pervenire 

Jaudum sibi grata. 
Cnjus ope lumus de domo lutea liberati patria et etema iam meremur esse 

digni vita. 
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Ipsnm metuit cam natcitur pestifera HerodU olim regis anla. 

Ipsum metuunt cam moritur : judaica sargere perfida corda. 

Sed DOS quiboi ilia prebuit gratia ut esse mereamar simili gloria proluit 

credere quod cum Pstre creata regit uniyersa. 
£t tunc quando nasci voluit debits et nunc resurgentem veneramor oda : 

ut cum iugiter in patria : videre queamus eterna. 
Aromata feramus ad sepulcbrum eius ubi laudat. 
Hone gemina maria luce resurgentem solis orta. 
Ut 70ce angelica : visus iam mundi gaudeat per secala. Allelnia. 



TRINITY CHURCH AND THE EDINBURGH MUNICIPALITY. 
CORPORATION TRUSTS AND THEIR FULFILMENT. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesioiogist. 

Sib, — ^The old Scottish '* leaven of iconoclastic barbarism *' has re- 
appeared at Edinburgh, and an outrageous act of Vandalism is contem- 
plated by the Corporation. It ivill, I doubt not, be in your remem- 
brance that, in the year 1847, the once collegiate church of the Holy 
Trinity, at Edinburgh, which was founded nearly four hundred years 
ago by Mary of Gueldres, widow of James 11. of Scotland, and was 
deemed architecturally one of the most interesting and remarkable of 
the historical monuments of Scotland, fell a sacrifice to Railway exten- 
sion, notwithstanding the exertions which were made by many Scottish 
magnates and magistrates, seconded by some English archaeologists, for 
its preservation. 

The North British Railway Company*s Railway Act, however, pre- 
vented the Company from removing the church until they should have 
agreed with the magistrates and Council of the city for rebuilding a 
church of the same style and model. When the bill was in Parlia- 
ment, it was proposed to enact that " a fac-simile '* of the ancient 
edifice should be constructed, but this was altered in the select Com- 
mittee to *' a church of the same style and model.'*^ It was provided 
that the Sheriff should arbitrate in case of difference, and that the Town 
Council should be authorised to accept a sum of money from the com- 
pany, in lieu of their obligation to rebuild. 

In the negotiations which then took place, the Lord Provost, Mr. 
Adam Black, now M.P. for Edinburgh, magistrates, and Town Council, 
stated the object in view to be — 

" To preserve and perpetuate an exact and correct specimen of the 
peculiar style of church architecture in which the existing church has 

' [Mr. Beresford Hope, who was a member of that Committee, has stated in a 
letter to the Lord Provost, which has been recently pablished, that by the words 
which they adopted the Committee intended to imply a fae*nmile rebuilding, and 
that they were accepted as snch.— Ed.] 
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been built, — ^no other churcb equal to it in richnciff and bemty of de- 
sign and arrangement existing in Scotland." 

Mr. Rhind, the architect, who seems to have been employed by the 
Company, gave an estimate for a new church, which was to cost 
£16,371 ; but the Council did not consent to his plan, as it contem- 
plated a new church, instead of a restoration of the ancient edifioe : 
such, at least, is stated to be the reason why his plan was not adopted. 
After mueh negociation between the Town Council and the Company, 
for giving effect to the Company's obligation, the latter adopted the id- 
temative given by the Act, and paid the sum of £16,371 to the muni- 
cipality, who thereupon allowed the church to be taken down, but pre- 
viously caused accurate plans of the building to be made, and the stones 
composing it to be numbered, and removed to the slope of the Carlton 
Hill, in order that it might be restored precisely on the ancient model. 
The municipality subsequently invited estimates for the rebuilding of 
the edifice upon the plan and with the stones of the old building, and 
in 1848 the cost appears to have been estimated at £10,400. 

From the negotiations which took place during and after the dis* 
pute with the Company, and the nature of the stipulation in pursuance 
of which the Company ultimately paid the £16,371, it seems clear that 
the rebuilding of this beautiful edifice upon another site, was the ob- 
ject contemplated by the Act of Parliament, and by the parties who ob- 
tained that stipulation ; and that the duty of rebuilding was transferred 
to the municipality, in consideration of the large sum received by it 
from the Company for that purpose. Several acts of the municipality, 
moreover, show that former Town Councils regarded their body as 
having accepted a trust to restore and rebuild the fabric upon the plan 
and model of the original building. 

But the possession of the money appears to have altered the view 
taken by dissenting majorities of the Town Council, with regard to the 
purpose of the obligation which the city had procured to be imposed 
upon the Company ; and with regard to the trust which the Munici- 
pality had accepted. In 1853, a temperate yet forcible remonstrance 
was addressed to the Lord Provost and Council by a large body of 
gentlemen of high character and position, amongst whom may be 
named Sir William Gibson Craig, Sir John Mc Neill, Mr. Black, 
M.P., Colonel Mure, of Caldwell, Mr. Blackburn, M.P., Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, and Mr. Robert Chambers, against the then proposed diversion 
to another purpose of the fund which the Municipality had received for 
the restoration of Trinity church ; and I believe the flagrant misappro- 
priation which the Municipality then contemplated, by applying a part 
of the money to build a structure of a different character, and the rest 
" to pay ministers' stipends,*' was viewed in England, as well as by the 
Memorialists, with astonishment and indignation. 

From that time, we have not heard any more of the matter on this 
side of the Tweed. But it appears that the Dissenting interest in Edin- 
burgh has set its heart upon securing this large sum of money for its 
own purposes ; and accordingly, year after year, just as the Free Church 
and Dissenting element has preponderated in the Council, the fate of 
the restoration has continued to waver. In the Times report of a 
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xaeeting of aiettiiration party held at Bdinbargh shortly before Chxiit- 
moft laat, it is stated that the majority of the existing Town Conncil 
were returned by the Free Church and Dissenting interest, pledged to 
▼ote for the purpose of securing this spoliation ; and now, at the be« 
ginning of 1857, after long evasion and delay, the Vandal majority of 
the Council are stated to have come to a resolution ** disavowing their 
obligation " to rebuild the edifice at all, and declaring their intention 
to apply the money for the purpose of building what tliey may deem 
*'a suitable church." 

It seems, therefore, that party purposes and sectarian bias outweigh 
the sense of trust and duty ; and that instead of the pictnresqiie capital 
of Scotland being decorated with a conspicuously placed and accurately 
constructed restoration of a building of which other cities envied Edin- 
burgh the possession, an auditorium '* suited," I suppose, to some Scot- 
tish Spurgeon, is to be substituted. Probably the Corporation (unless 
prevented by its own creditors,) may destine the remainder to the fund 
for the Scottish monument to that very modem hero, Wallace, and 
might even raise a statue to John Knox. 

With a dogged obstinacy and wrong-headedness worthy of the Cove- 
nanters of the Great Rebellion, the Town Council have resisted, in this 
matter the combined influence of almost every representative of law 
and learning, arts and antiquities in Edinburgh. I am told the Town 
Council have been advised that they have power to do what they pro- 
pose. If they have that power, there can be no manner of doubt that 
the case is one in which Parliament should interfere by legislation to 
give effect to its own purposes. Parliament gave power to demolish the 
church, taking care to provide for its reconstruction upon another site 
in the same style and upon the same model. The parties who procured 
that provision to be made, were empowered to accept from the Com* 
pany, instead of that new edifice, the cost of raising it themselves ; 
they receive an ample sum for that purpose ; and now, after holding 
the money for nine years, and neglecting to perform their trust, they 
coolly tell us that they mean to apply it to a different purpose. But 
with regard to legal remedies, I, of course, cannot as a lawyer form 
any opinion without having all material documents before me, nor de* 
termine whether at law such an obligation exists as the Court of Queen's 
Bench, if the Corporation were an English one, would compel defend* 
ants to perform, or whether in Equity such a trust has been created as 
our courts would recognize and enforce ; but, as to the moral qbliga* 
tion that rests upon the Edinburgh Town Council, there can be no 
manner of doubt. If, however, the facts are as I understand them, and 
the Town Council shall persist in their resolution, it is to be hoped that 
some citizens of Edinburgh, or some of the parishioners who have lost 
their church, will institute a suit in the Court of Session, in order that 
the case may be brought by appeal before the House of Lords. It is 
impossible to doubt that there is power somewhere to compel the re- 
building of the church in the style and upon the model of the original 
edifice. The City of Edinburgh will make the perfidy its own if it 
does not insist upon that restoration. The plans of the old building, 
which were made in 1848, and its materials, actually numbered for re- 
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kinds, whether of public edifices, or houses in streets, or other domestic 
buildings. If any one will defend his use of Kentish rag, or other rough 
stone, in London, he most, I take it, defend its appropriateness for a// 
buildings ; there can be nothing sacred about the material, nothing 
particularly suited to a church, and nothing symbolical ; the best 
material for one kind of building will, as a rule, be the best material 
for all buildings ; and I very much doubt whether architects who use a 
material for churches, which no one in his senses would ever dream of 
using for any other town buildings, are not very powerfully (though 
no doubt against their wish and unconsciously) fortifying the world 
in that strange view of art which assumes Pointed architecture to be 
the most fitting for religious uses, but the least fitting for anything 
else. If architects choose, either directly or by implication, in any 
degree whatever to acknowledge the truth of this view of church archi- 
tecture, they have none but themselves to thank, if they never achieve 
success even in it ; for of nothing am I nlore satisfied than of this, 
that before we can arrive at a thoroughly satisfactory state as regards 
ecclesiastical architecture, we must have made an immense stride in 
advance upon our present position as regards domestic architecture, 
and must have succeeded, to some extent at any rate, in satisfying the 
world, that we are above sanctioning any unreality either in design or 
in the materials we use. At present I maintain, that most of our new 
churches are guilty of very flagrant unreality in their use of unsuitable, 
inconvenient, and (under the circumstances of London buildings,) un- 
sightly materials, and such as none of us would wish to use in any 
other kind of building. I maintain moreover, that herein we depart 
from the 'old paths,' inasmuch as our forefathers never thought of 
making any distinction in the materials they used for the walls of re- 
ligious and secular buildings. If they built a grand house it was from 
the same quarry, and with the same materials as the noble minster ; 
or if they built a humble cottage, it was identical in its material with 
the simple village church in its neighbourhood. 

One word only in conclusion. Our forefathers had the good sense 
never to colour their mortar : when will all our architects follow their 
example in this respect ? If there is one thing more than another, 
which in town or country is alike execrable and abominable, it is the 
custom, only too popular, of pointing stonework with black mortar. 
I can hardly express my grief too strongly for the fate which many an 
old church (great as well as small) has recently met with in this way, 
Und my trust that so vicious a habit may be speedily crushed, before 
it has entirely ruined the effect of any more good work, old or new. 

Believe me. 

Yours faithfully, 

Gbobgb Edmund Stebbt. 

33, Montague Place, Jan. I9th, 1857. 
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APPROPRIATION OF COLOUR.— No. II. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — Before quitting the Byzantine period, I must just ^ve two or 
three good examples which I have lately met with :— - 

Lansdoume 431. Psalter, Ssecl. 11. This MS. is only introduced 
to show the love for blue and red. There are in one miniature five 
saints in those colours. Jonah*s fishermen are alternated, blue and red. 
Jonah is blue, and his fish red. Angels are in blue and red.^ There 
is our Loan, (in a Dixit Dominw,) in blue and red, so like the Ma- 
donna, that any casual obserrer would have pronounced Him to be so. 
He also appears in pink and white, and red, and green. 
. (if) Nero C 4, Psalter (Oallican,) Ssecl. 11 or 12. In this, and 
most other of the Saxon books, there is great sameness of colours, — 
mostly watery gpreen, yellow, and red. In this book they are used 
quite indiscriminately. S. Mary is five times in red and green ; S. Ght- 
briel being in green and red. Three times she is in green and red ; 
four times in white head-dresses, green, and red ; once in red head- 
dress, green, and red ; once green, red and white ; once in blue, purple, 
and green, her soul being in green. Our Loan occurs three times in 
red and green ; twice in green and red ; once in red, green, and blue ; 
once in red, purple, and blue ; once in red, green, and white ; once in 
green, red, and white ; once in purple, brown, and red ; and once in 
bright blue and red. There are continual examples of Apostles arranged 
alternately, some of the hair being, for instance, of a bright blue colour. 

(v) Additional 17742. Missale Romanum, A.n. 1218. In this 
book, S. Mary is in red and white. S. John is in green and red. Our 
Loan in red and green (a priest ditto,) and also in green and red. 

(v) Royal % B 6. Psalter, Ssecl. 13. All are in light, watery co- 
lours. S. Mary is in yellow, red, and green ; twice in yellow and 
gpreen ; once, in buff, lined with green. Angels in green and yellow. 
S. John in yellow and green. These two books show how fond the 
ancients were of alternate colours, and utter disregard for appropriation. 

(jr) Galba A 18. Psalter, Saxon, Ssecl. 10. S. Mary occurs once 
in green and blue. Our Lord once in the same colours, and once in 
blue and yellow. Saints, martyrs, &c., are arranged in alternate co- 
lours, witiiout reference to persons. 

(y) Additional 169142. Miniatures from a Lectionary, Ssecl. 13 
(end.) In this fine early set of miniatures, S. Mary occurs four times. 
Once in red, gold, and blue ; once in red and blueish ; once in puce 
and blue ; once in violet and green. Our Loan occurs in seven diffe- 
rent dresses ; S. Peter in three ; Judas, in one miniature, being in the 
same colours. So much for appropriation in this book. 

(z) Lawdowne 346. Psalter, English, Seel. 14. The Blessed Vir- 

^ N.B. The first colour will denote the mantle, the last the tanic, throaghoot this 
paper. 
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gin is in whitish and light pink. One king is pink and green, and 
another green and pink. King David is three times in bright blue and 
red. And the fool (in Dixit insipiens) is a mad king, dressed exactly 
like David. 

1. Harleian 1626. History of the Testament, Saecl. 13. In this 
most magnificent book, a part of which is in the Bodleian, very few 
colours indeed are used ; blue, red, and gold being the principal. Yet 
curioasly enough, though used for almost every one, blue and red are 
seldom (never in the first part of the book) used for S. Mary. At the 
end we find several instances, though not more than an average ; there 
is no attention paid to appropriation : and if this is the case in such a 
book as this, it is very unlikely that there should be in any other of the 
period. S. Mary occurs thirteen times in red and blue ; and in the 
same miniature we have S. Elizabeth and the High Priest, in blue and 
red. She is twice in red and white ; three times in blue and white, 
(the woman taken in adultery being in the same colours), once in blue 
and buff; twice in blue and purple. Towards the end of the book, 
she is fourteen times in blue and red. We have continual examples of 
the fondness for blue and red : for example, one devil blue, and another 
red, are tempting two monks, one in red and blue, and the other blue and 
red. Secondly, our Loan in red and blue, two apostles in blue and 
red, &c., &c., ad ir^nitum. There is a figure symbolizing the Church, 
crowned like a princess, which would be called by a casual observer, a 
Madonna, but no doubt wrongly so, as there is a similar figure bearing 
the Commandments, which signifies the Jewish Church. This figure 
of the Church, then, when she occurs singly, is always red and blue, 
or blue and red ; but towards the end of the book, when she occurs 
more frequently, she is in all sorts of colours ; fully proving my point, 
as for as this important book is concerned ; for if there were symbolical 
use of colour at all, surely this is the very place to show it ; but on 
the contrary we find her in blue and red ; red and blue ; blue and gold ; 
puce and yellow; blue and greenish; red and white; purple and 
white ; pink and blueish ; pink and blue ; red and white ; blue and 
reddish white ; pink and greenish ; scarlet and blue ; pink and white. 
In fact, in all the combinations used in the book, and this in a figure 
purely symbolical. Our Lord occurs twenty-one times in blue and 
red ; more than eleven times in red and blue ; and besides these, in 
thirteen different colours. Finally, there are upwards of 90 miniatures 
besides, in blue and red, including the Catholic Church, the Jewish 
Church, Bemice, Pilate, S. Paul, Ananias, a devout woman, a wicked 
woman, Moses, Elias, Demetrius, Alexander, Jonathan, S. Joseph, &c. 
We have angels and the four-and- twenty elders arranged alternately ; of 
the four yoke of oxen, half are red and half are blue. These facts 
speak for themselves. 

2. Additional \ 5^056. Breviary, Italian, Ssecl. 14 (early.) Blue 
and red are used together, but not for S. Mary, except, perhaps, once. 
She is twice in red and brown ; once in blue and green ; once in blue 
and parti-colour (half red and half green,) showing how they followed 
the fashion of the time. Once she is in white, and once in blue. Our 
Loan is in seven different dresses, and there are many instances of 
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Une and red, e.g. oae of the animals at the manger blue, and the other 
red. S. Joseph is in blue and red, and all the Apostles at the Pente- 
cost are alternately blue and red. 

We now come to one of the most beautiful periods of the illuminat* 
ing art. Early in the 14th century, the refinement of taste and colour 
is quite maryellous. At this period, we have neither the crudity of the 
early colouring, nor the flaunting of the later. In place of bright Ver- 
million and ultramarine, we have beautiful pinks, violet, green, and 
light blue ; the greatest attention being paid to aesthetic arrangement. 
Towards the end of the century, the colours become more positive, till 
at last, in about 1370 a. d. we come to the blue and red mania, if 
I may so call it. A combination at all times tolerably favourite, but 
BOW invariable ; but still, though S. Mary sometimes occurs in those 
colours, she is more frequently in others : very often, indeed, entirely 
in blue. 

3. Queen Mary's Psalter, S«cl. 14 (early.) In this MS. blue and 
red are favourite throughout ; and so we find our Blessed Lord repre« 
sented eighteen times, always in blue and red. There are 104 other 
miniatures, in the same colours, including Isaiah, Jeremiah, S. Anne 
(S. Mary being, in the same miniature, red and blue), S. Joseph, in 
the same mimature with S. Mary, who is in pink and white. Again, 
S. Joseph in the same miniature with S. Mary, who is in pink, green, 
and gold ; an angel in the same miniature with S. Mary, who is in the 
same colours, another angel being in red and blue ; a Jew, S. Martha, 
Pilate, High Priest, Nicodemus, David, Adam, S. Margaret. S. Mary 
occurs nine times in blue and red (two of them are doubtfuL) She is 
fifteen times (in all the principal miniatures) in other colours, viz., pink 
and white, red and blue, light pink and blue, pink, green and gold, lake, 
white and grey, scarlet and blue, pink, green and red, lake and red, 
gold and red, white, blue and slate, and pink and gold. Here is ap- 
propriation, with a vengeance I 

4. Additional 17341. Evangelia per Circulum. French, Ssecl. 14 
(early.) In this fine specimen there is not the slightest attention to 
appropriation of colour. Some shades of blue and pink are a favourite 
mixture, and so S. Mary is four times in them ; our Loan fifteen times 
in them, and nineteen times in red and blue. S. Mary is six times in 
red — or pink and blue ; eight times in other colours, blue and slate, 
puce and white, or slate and pink. We have 35 other miniatures in 
blue and red, including S. Joseph, S. Martha and her sister, Herodias, 
a doctor, 8. Peter, &c. 

5. Additional 17006. Missale, Ssed. 18. English or French. In 
this book (in the canon) S. Mary is dressed in light blue and bright 
scarlet, and that for sesthetic reasons ; the beauti^l scarlet being the 
principal colour, both in the Crucifixion and the Majesty opposite. The 
blueish colour of S. Mary*8 dress balances a light and beautiful pink 
dress of S. John. In ten instances she is in other colours, viz., red, 
pink, grey, and green. There are many angels in the book, o^ every 
colour, and so arranged as not to leave the shghtest doubt of their being 
8Bsthetic. 

6. Anmdel 83. Psalter, et Offida, Ssecl. 14 (middle.) This volume 
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contains two books, of the same date and character, and offers a good 
opportunity of comparison, as the same subjects occur in both, e.g. the 
emblematical tree *' Arbor Vitae,*' where the same saints occur in each 
book, but in perfectly different colours. I would here draw attention to 
the beautiful light colours which prevail in all the MSS., especially Eng- 
lish, of this period. There was, perhaps, less appropriation than at any 
other time, but the taste was exquisite. S. Mary occurs twice in blue 
and red, but clearly for esthetical reasons. There are three Madonnas, 
one after another, and so to vary them the middle pne is blue and gold ; 
the others are in blue and red. Once she is in blue and pink, Abraham 
being in the same colours (in the same page.) Once she is in blue 
and red to balance Nicodemus, who is in precisely the same. Seven 
times she is in other colours, viz., gold and a lovely violet ; pink and 
gold ; gold and red ; pink and slate ; slate and red (S. Mary Magda* 
lene being in blue.) Our Blessed Lord occurs in eleven different 
dresses ; and there are sixteen examples of blue and red, including king 
David, S. Peter, Pilate, Nicodemus, Solomon, S. Joseph, &c. 

7. In the second half of the book (finer than the first*) S. Mary is nine 
times in blue and gold ; once in blue, gold and pinkish ; twice in grey 
and gold ; twice in pink, green and blue ; once in blue and pink ; once 
in pink and gold. There are thirteen in the same dresses as S. Mary, 
including our Lord ; S. Peter, a king, Pilate, Justice, identical ; £ze- 
kiel, &c. Our Lord has six different dresses, and we have Moses, 
David, Daniel and S. Paul all dressed alike. 

8. Royal 2 A 5. Psalter. English, Saecl. 14. S. Mary occurs 
twice in pink and gold, and once, perhaps, in blue and gold. We have 
also S. Peter, King David, Mary Magdalene, Pilate, and Moses, in blue 
and gold ; and one priest in blue and another in gold. Our Lord is 
five times in blue and gold (the Eternal Fathbb being in gold and blue,) 
and three times in slate. Very good taste, but no appropriation. 

9. Additional 16914, Miniatures, from a book about a. d. 1340. S. 
Mary is, perhaps, in blue and puce ; once in blue and white ; once in 
red. We have seven others, principally kings, in blue and red. Our 
Lord is once in blue and green ; once in blueish and white (S. Edward 
being in the same colours). 

10. Additional 16416. Missal. Italian, Ssecl. 14 (middle.) S. 
Mary occurs four times. First in slate and puce, — S. Gabriel, S* He- 
lena, and another, being in the same. Secondly, puce and scarlet. 
Thirdly, scarlet and puce. Fourthly, scarlet and blue. Our Lord is 
in puce and slate : S. Michael, S. Helena, and S. Elizabeth being in the 
same. He and an attendant, in one miniature, are both in red. Showing 
that at this date the Italians did not appropriate any particular colours. 

11. Additional 10292. Romances, a.d. 1316. French. S. Mary 
is in puce, lined with green, and pink. S. John is just vice versd. 
Many others, including a king, a duchess, &c., are in blue and red. 

12. In possession of J, C, J. Canon of Missal, circa 1350. S.Mary 
and Si John are in precisely the same dress, viz., blue, spotted with 
red, and red tunic (S. John the more positive.) The background is 
vermilion, the whole inclosed in a blue border. 
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13. AddUional 170^6. Sarum Lectionary, Ssecl. 14. In thia splen- 
did fragment we have S. Mary almost invariably in blue ; and from 
this period this will be her more ordinary dress, though others are in 
more than one instance in blue and red. She is eight times in blue ; 
once in pink ; once in white, S. Ann being in blue ; once in figured 
white and green ; once in white and blue ; once in blue and slate, 
others being blue and crimson ; once in blue, liiMsd with red, and blue 
tunic ; once in blue and red, — which two colours are much used 
throughout the book. So that in one case she is in blue, and one at- 
tendant is in pink, and another in blue. Our Lord is in blue, and a 
disciple is in blue and red. Again He is in blue, with a red book. 
Again our Loan is in blue. The First Person of the Trinity is in 
blue and red, and S. Mary in white and green. And lastly, the Em- 
peror Augustus is in blue, upon a red throne. Here, then, even at the 
end of the 14th century, though blue and red are becoming so very 
common, they seem more commonly used for any other person than 
S. Mary, who is in eight or nine different dresses. Our Blessed Lord 
occurs in five ; blue, blue and red, blue and purple, pink (in blue 
clouds,) and slate and gold. 

14. Royal ^ A S. Horse Beatse Virginis, Sarum, Ssecl. 14 (end). 
This is an instance of blue and red used for S. Mary. She occurs four 
times in them. N.B. — ^The Eternal Father is also in the same colours, 
and some priests are blue and. some red ; so that even this would seem 
to be more aesthetic than otherwise. 

16. George IV, 5. A sort of Biblia pauperum. Seel. 14 (end). 
This book contains nothing but pictures, and a short description ; and 
so pne would think that, if in any books, regard would be had to 
appropriate colour in such a pictorial book as this : but there is no 
trace of it. S. Mary has usually a beautiful violet robe, and a pink 
tunic. Six times she is so clad : once all in violet, once blue, twice 
pink and violet, twice blue and gold, once in violet, pink, and gold. 
We have twelve other miniatures in the same colours as S. Mary ; in 
fact violet and pink are the prevailing colours, and so given to S. Mary. 
There are seven miniatures in blue and red. Our Lord has three 
different dresses, Jonah two in the same page, Judas three in the course 
of two or three pages, and S. Mary Magdalene two, viz., blue and red, 
and blue and gold. 

16. Additional 15265. Horse Beatse Virginis, Italian. Ssecl. 14. 
Upon first sight I thought that this MS. was one instance of the ap- 
propriation of blue and red for S. Mary ; but upon close examination, 
I altered my opinion. It is true that she is often so dressed ; but our 
Blessed Lord is always so. In cases where they both appear in the 
same miniature. He is invariably in blue and red, and S. Mary in other 
colours. The love for that particular contrast is marked very strongly 
throughout the book. Thus we have, in. the murder of the Innocents, 
one woman in red and another in blue ; one soldier in red and another 
in blue ; our Lord red and blue, and an angel in blue and red ; S. 
Mary in blue and red, and S. Joseph in red and blue, and the saints 
alternately in red, blue, and green. S. Mary is five rimes in blue. and 
red, nine times all in blue, once in buff and red, once in red and buff. 
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Our Blessed Lord is ten timet in blue and red, S. Mary then being 
in blue. 

17. MS. inpo88es8ion of J. C /. Horse Beats Virginia. SsecL 14 
(end). In one miniature S. Mary is in blue and scarlet, the angels' 
wings are of the same colour, and the Fathbb is in scarlet, coming 
out of a blue cloud— clearly sesthetic. Once S. Mary is in blue and 
lake, three times all in blue, once pink and blue, once blue and Tiolet, 
and once (the best in the book) in white and crimson. Our Blessed 
Lord is in one case blue, in another blue and scarlet. 

18. Royal 2 B 8. Psalter, Saecl. 14 (end), English. Cited to show 
the use of blue and red. We have King David in blue and scarlet, and 
blue and pink. In the Holt Tkinitt we have the Fathbr in blue, 
our Blessed Lord in pink, with scarlet background. 

We now come to the gorgeous 16th century. The quieter colours 
of the 14th century now give plause to those that positively dazzle 
our sight with their brilliancy. Every page blazes with burnished 
gold, azure, and scarlet. We shall for the future find S. Mary's 
mantle usually blue, the tunic varying according to the taste of the 
artist and country. Occasionally she, as well as others, (saints, queens, 
ladies, &c.,) will be in blue and red. 

19. Additional 18192. French, Ssecl. 15 (early). S. Mary is five 
times in blue and gold. Three in blue, once in white and gold, but 
never in blue and red ; although there are ten others in these colours, 
sometimes in the same miniature with her, the combination being a 
favourite all through. 

20. Harleian 2900. Horn Beatse Virginis, Ssecl. 15, (early) Eng- 
lish. S. Mary is ten times in blue, though blue and red are very 
common together in other cases, including SS. Mark, Luke, John, 
S. Mary Magdalene and the persecutor. S. Mary in blue, our Blessed 
Lord in pink. Our Blessed Lord in blue, Judas in pink. S. Mary 
also occurs once in pink, and once in blue and pink. 

21. Royal 2 £. 15. English, Seed. 15 (early). S. Mary occurs 
thirty times in blue and gold, and once in red and gold. There are 
seven saints in the same colours, and eleven miniatures in blue and red. 

22. Harleian 2887. English, Ssecl. 15 (early). This MS. is 
nearly identical with the former. S. Mary is five times in blue and 
gold, and twenty-five times (mostly of inferior workmanship, and per- 
haps by a later hand) in blue and puce, which may have been intended 
for a red. 

23. Additional 16998. Horse Beatse Virginis, English, circa 1400. 
Blue and red favourite, but not for S. Mary. Nine times she is in 
blue, once in white, once in pink. 

24. Harleian 2897. English, circa 1410. Alternate colours, espe- 
cially blue and red, are favourite. Almost all the saints are either in blue, 
blue and red, or red and blue. S. Mary is once in blue and red, once 
all blue, and once white. The book, which is an especially fine one, 
abounds in aesthetic arrangements. Thus S. Peter preaching, in pink 
nnd gold, the pulpit-cloth before and the diaper behind being blue : 
&c., &o. 

25. Additional 16968. Circa 1420. S. Mary is eight times in blue 
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and piok, once in blue and scarlet, once in blue and violet, once in 
pink, with blue coverlet. But, to show that this arises from partiality 
for the colours, we have her in blue, and S. Anne in pink and blue ; 
and again she is in blue and pink, S. John being in pink and blue. 
We find also our Lord, S. Peter, Herod> and one of the three kings in 
Jblue and red. 

26. Bedford Missai. Circa 1430. This gorgeous book is another 
instance of the continual use of blue and red ; but, as usual, not so for 
S. Mary. Seventeen times she is ell in blue, there usually being a 
scarlet or pink dress close to her. Three times she is in blue and 
pink, once in white, once in white and pink, once in blue lined with 
green, once in blue and gold, once in red and blue, once in gold and 
white, once in blue and violet : so that she has at least eight 
dresses in one book, and that a book of the highest order. We find 
angels arranged in alternate colours, the seraphim sometimes scarlet, 
sometimes gold. The Apostles in the Last Supper are alternately 
blue, red, and green. The Virtues too are alternate. Of the four 
angels in the Revelation, two have red wings and two blue; the 
woman in Revelation in three different dresses; S. Peter ditto, in one 
page. Very many are in blue and red, including Abraham, S. Paul, 
Apostles, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Moses, Saul, Herod, &c. The 
whole book, in fact, shows the greatest skill and taste in blending 
colours, but no idea of particular appropriation apart from beauty. 
There is also, probably, much of fashion too ; for in all the MSS. from 
this date blue is a favourite, not only for S. Mary, but also for ladies' 
dresses generally : and not only were the ordinary dresses used, but in 
very many cases the ^ures of the saints themselves are portraits of 
living persons. 

27^ Domiiian A 17. Horse Beatse Virginis. Seed. 15 (beginning). 
Belonged to Henry VI. when a boy. In this MS. S. Mary is always 
(five times) in blue, though others in the same miniature with her — 
e. g. S. Catherine — are in blue and red. We have also S. Mary in 
blue, and S. Catherine in red ; our Lord in blue (He also occurs in 
violet), and S. John in red. Blue and red seem to have been actually 
worn at the time ; for the King is dressed in a blue mantle worked 
with the royal arms, and a red tunic. 

28. Egerion 1070. Horse Beatse Virginis, French. Ssecl. 15. In 
this gorgeous MS., as is usual at this date, the Blessed Virgin is gene- 
rally in blue, though blue and red are very favourite colours ; so much 
so, that wherever there is a blue dress, there is invariably a red one in 
close approximation. S. Mary is twenty times in blue, once in white 
tinged with blue (the refiection of the cloud), and three times in blue 
and gold. Twenty-nine different figures — ^in fact, half the saints in 
the Calendar — are in the same colours with her ; and there are sixteen 
instances of blue and red together. If additional proof were wanted of 
the utter absence of appropriation, we have it here in the dress of an 
angel which occurs several tiroes in every page ; but so far from always 
having the same colours, it differs in almost every instance. 

29. Additional 16997. Horae Beatse Virginis. Saecl. 15 (middle), 
French. S. Mary is here eleven times in blue, once in blue and gold. 
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Blue and red often occur in close approximation, but less so than usual* 
In one miniatare there are angels in eight different oolours, and in 
another in ten. 

30. Sloafie 2565. Horse Beatse Virginis, Sarum. Ssecl. 15 (to* 
wards the end). In this book, which is quite a commonplace one, 8. 
Mary is six times in blue and red, and four times in blue. We also 
have S. Peter, S. Margaret, Nicodemns, and Pilate, all in blue and red. 

We have now run through a complete series of examples from the 
ninth to the latter part of the sixteenth century, and, as I think, ut* 
terly failed in discovering any appropriation !i^hatever, much less any 
symbolical appropriation. All instances of the alleged symbolical 
colours have been shown to be purely sesthetic, and not used more fre- 
quently in the case of one saint than of others ; and if this ia a fact up 
to this time, we need not trouble our heads much about examples of a 
later date ; for it is confessed on all hands that after this time eccle- 
siastical art was becoming entirely secularised, and much more likely 
to be influenced by Paganism than by symbolism. And that it is a fact 
is plain ; for where we have at most 85 examples of blue and red for 
S. Mary (about 25, very doubtful, being in one book), we have 295 of 
other colours ; and in the books examined in this letter we have some- 
where about 55 different dresses for S. Mary. If you can afford me 
space, I shall in a future letter examine some of the best books from 
A.D. 1470 to 1530 ; and even as late as this it will be plainly seen that 
in England, Germany, Spain,^ and France, blue and red, though occa- 
sionally used for S. Mary, are by no means appropriated ; and that 
other colours are much more often used for the dress of S. Mary. 

I am, sir, yours feithfuUy, 

Nov.lZ, 1856. J. C. J. 



THE ICONOGRAPHY OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

15, Buckingham Street, Jan.^0, 1857. 
Mt dbar Sir, — ^As you were kind enough some time ago to express 
a wish that in the event of Mr. Clutton's silence, I should endeavour to 
answer the question raised by M. Reichensperger in the October num- 
ber of the Ecclesiologist, relative to the future iconography of Cologne 
cathedral, I venture to forward the accompanying scheme ; not that I 
for one moment view it in the light of being the most perfect to be pro- 
duced, but only as the best among the many which have occurred to 
me after some considerable thought upon the subject. When indeed 
one considers the numerous objections, both theological and archseolo- 

' [Our correspondent was unable to procure a copy of Ayalar— to whom we had 
referred him — ^nntil after this letter was finished. He promises to give a summary 
of Ayala's testimony in his concluding communication. — Ed.] 
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gical, which must neoessarily present themselves in such a case as the 
present, where the number of spaces to be filled is so large, and where 
a portion of the building is already occupied, one is apt almost to 
despair of ever producing any arrangement perfectly satisfactory from 
every point of view. 

I wfll with your permission add a few words as to the reasons why 
I have adopted the accompanying scheme. 



THX STATUBS. 

M. Reichensp^ger tells us that the niches of the choir pillars are 
occupied by statues of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the twelve 
Apostles, but he has neglected to inform us how many remain vacant 
in the rest of the church. I have therefore had recourse to the work 
of Boisser^ on the cathedral, and have rigidly followed his guidance 
both as regards the glass and statues. 

It appears from him that there are two niches to each of the great 
piers of the intersection of the nave and transepts, six more in each 
of the transepts, and sixteen in the nave, comprising the vestibule. 
Now the two easternmost ones of those belonging to the great piers 
will be suppressed by means of the rood-loft, which however open it 
may be, will always demand north and south piers. As to the rood 
itself, I propose reserving the consideration of it until we come to the 
glass. 

In the four principal niches of the g^eat piers I have placed the four 
Evangelists, It is true that two of them will be found in the choir, 
but only as Apostles, not in the character of Evangelists. M. Didron, 
in his critique on the iconography of the cathedr^ at Lille, declared 
himself as opposed to repetitions generally, but I think the weight of 
ancient examples will be found to be on my side* At Chartres, for 
example, we find the stained glass repeating the subjects sculptured 
outside, to say nothing of the repetitions of our Loan in His Majesty, 
the Blessed Virgin, and the Apostles, &c. 

The four Doctors of the Church are placed in the first niches of 
either transept, close to the Evangelists, whose writings they explain. 
The rest of the transepts are occupied by the local saints, of whom few 
cities have a greater number than Cologne, the Rome of the North. 
The two westernmost niches of the great piers of the intersection 
contain the statues of the Church and Synagogue. The Church is to 
the north, as being the most honourable place in dexter of the altar. 
I have followed the same system with regard to the Evangelists, and 
indeed throughout the buildiDg, preferring the north to the south, and 
of course the east to the west. It must be I suspect for this reason 
that we usually find the New Testament figures on the north, and 
those of the Old on the south : although in England the porch (when 
the church had but one) and the churchyard cross are mostly on the 
aouth side : to say nothing of the efiTect the text of Isaiah (quoted tn 
the Ecdesiologist, Vol. III. p. 130) has evidently had in filling that side 
of the surrounding cemetery. 

But to return to Cologne. The great nave presents sixteen em* 
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placements : these it is proposed to fill with the four greater and the 
twelve lesser Prophets. 

We have now filled all the niches, and it only remains to notice 
the polychromy. This* for many reasons, should not be so rich as that 
applied to the statues of the Apostles in the choir^ or even to those id 
the transepts. Indeed there would be no very great objection in 
colouring these latter very nearly up to the tone of the choir figures i 
but the Prophets, it appears to me, both as being in the nave and as 
belonging to an inferior dispensation, should be much more simple in 
the decorations of the dresses ; and probably the colour might be ad- 
vantageously restricted to the edges of the drspery, and a few diapers 
punted in lines, so as to ^ve a tone to the stone, at the same time 
avoiding the appearance of patches of colour. 
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will of course present our Loan crucified in the midst, on the dexter 
the Blessed Virgin, and on the sinister S. John : and as the space is 
wider than usual, we may complete the composition by placing a 
seraphim on either side. We shall by this means be able to get the 
whole nine orders of angels on the eastern side of the transept. 



STAINED GLASS. 

The windows remaining in the choir present us with a row of single 
figures of kings, surmounted by elaborate canopies. These figures are 
quite at the bottom of the windows : the remainder, including the heads, 
being filled with a most elaborate mosaic pattern. 

Now it appears to me that this general arrangement should be carried 
out in the transepts and nave, with the difierence that the mosaic work 
should be less rich in colour; the only exceptions being the west 
window of the nave, and the north and south ones of the transepts. 
These would have two rows of figures, one above the other ; and their 
mosaic should be quite as rich as that of the choir windows. 

WEST WINDOW. 

This properly should contain the Last Judgment ; but a reference to 
Boisser^'s work will convince any one how unfortunate its composition 
is for the subject. It is of six lights, and the tracery of the head is 
divided into a vast number of small parts : it belongs to that un- 
happy turn in mediaeval art, when- men designed tracery, not to contain 
figures or to sustain the glass, but simply for its own sake ; as if art 
could be produced by the compasses instead of the pencil. 

The consequence of this arrangement is, that there is no place 
wherein to place a central figure of our Lord as Judge ; and I have 
therefore been reluctantly obliged to move the subject to the end 
window of the north transept. Upon consideration, no subject appeared 
to me more appropriate for the west window than the Six Days of 
Creation : these require no central figure. They have therefore been 
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placed in the upper row ; the lower row contains the Fall of Man, and 
the patriarchs, Noah. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacobs I venture to think 
that the peculiar nature of the subject (for it is a sort of genealogy) to 
a certain degree warrants the licence of beginning on the top line, and 
reading downwards, instead of at the bottom line, and reading upwards. 
I may probably be mistaken, but it scarcely appears to me right to 
place the figure of a patriarch over one of the days of the creation in 
t^hich our Loan is represented. 

KOBTH WINDOW OF KORTH TBANSBPT. 

The Last Judgment — both this and the south window of the south 
transept will demand the same method of treatment. In several parts 
of each groups will have to be introduced instead of single figures. 
This must be done by arranging the said groups much in the same 
manner as groups are arranged in the Etruscan vases, in a stern sculp- 
turesque way. To obtain more room, the flying buttresses of the 
canopies might be omitted in these two windows. 



SOUTH WIin>0W OF SOUTH TRANSEPT 

contains the Glorification of our Lord. It occurs in this position at 
Chartres. With it I have ventured to combine the history of S. Peter, 
the patron saint ; treated, as regards the grouping, in the same manner 
as the figure in the Last Judgment. 

The windows on the east of either transept contain eight of the nine 
orders of angels ; the highest, viz. the seraphim, being represented by 
two statues on the rood- beam. 

Six of the windows on the west side of the transepts are filled with 
the twenty-four elders, who form a part of the great poem of the Glori* 
fication of our Lord. Two windows are yet vacant, viz., the south- 
west of the north transept, and the north-west of the south transept : 
the parable of the five wise and five foolish virgins will come very ap- 
propriately here. It is, as it were, at the gate of the court of the 
celestial hierarchy. Of course the wise virgins are to the north, or 
dexter, and the foolish to the south, or sinister. 

A difiiculty here occurs. The windows are but of four lights each, 
and there are five virgins : in this case one of them could be put inXA 
the circle at the top of the window, or two must be represented in one 
light — i. e., grouped. In the middle ages, I think the extra one would 
probably have been omitted altogether. 

This finishes the choir and transepts. We have the Last Judgment, 
the Glorification of our Lord, and the Heavenly Hierarchy. The exist* 
ing glass of the choir itself must be taken as an immense Radix Jesse, 
or rather perhaps as the Glorification of the Blessed Virgin, a subject re- 
presented in the window of the north transept at Chartres. We have 
likewise the parable of the Virgins, a subject peculiarly German : it is 
found at Strasburg, Nuremberg, and Treves. 
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exhibit the Bainta of the New Testament od the north or dexter side, 
while the worthies of the old dispensation are on the south, I have 
arranged them as for as possible to form types of one another ; bat as 
this portion of the iconography will lie open particularly to local in- 
fluence» it must be looked upon rather in the light of a series of sug- 
gestions, than a system to be adopted rigidly in all its details. There is 
this difference between it and subjects like that of the celestial hierarchy, 
viz. that not only the individuals can be changed, but even the order 
of the classes of saints partially reversed ; whereas in the latter, the 
order and attributes remain unchangeable. I have indicated none of 
the symbols carried by any of the figures, for these are often varied in 
different countries. This part of the work must be entirely left to 
M. Reichensperger, who I am sure will take every care to render the 
whole iconography as national as possible ; for no one knows better 
than he does, that it is precisely these little differences which give life 
to ecclesiology generally, and prevent the whole being an daborate 
system of book- work. 

The figures in these nave-windows are not arranged chronologically, 
but each is placed according to his merit (iconographically speaking) 
in the group to which he belongs. 

I have thus, my dear sir, explained as well as I can, the reasons 
which have influenced me in making the enclosed scheme : should it 
appear obscure in parts, I must plead lack of time as my excuse. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

W. BURQBS. 

. P.S. — Some of the windows in the nave and towers are partially 
obscured by buttresses, staircases, &c. In this case it strikes me the 
better way will be to carry the system out rigidly : ooly as stained 
glass is out of the question, the subjects should be painted in trans- 
parent oil colours, on a ground of burnished silver or tinfoil^ like the 
blank windows in Florence cathedral. It would be in fact the work- 
ing out of the translucid pictures of Theophilus. 

I have reserved the upper windows of the north tower for those of 
the sibyls, and those of the south tower for the heathen philo- 
sophers. The latter are also a peculiarity of German iconography, 
occurring in the beautiful stalls at Ulm. Of the tower windows, only 
the two centre lights are occupied by figures, the outer ones have sim- 
ple grisaille. The object of this is to graduate the amount of colour 
to the importance and position of the subjects. 
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THE BBRNS COMPETITION. 

Thb following has been sent to us for insertion : — 

" L'administration de la parcisse catholiqae de Berne vient de di* 
cider qu'elle priera les NN. SS. K^vdr. dv^aes da la Suisse de designer 
les arbitres qui, de concert avec nn expert nomm£ par le haut gou* 
vemement* auront k juger, conformdment au programme du 23 Aoiit. 
des plans de son ^lise k construire. Kdpondaht a des questions qui 
lui ont 6t6 adress^s, cette administration prdvient aussi MM. les arcbi* 
tectes qui se disposent k lui envoyer des plans que la cbapelle de la Ste* 
Vierge pent aussi, et de pr6fdrence, 6tre plac^ stms Vigliae mime soit 
dans I'espace infdrieur des b&timens k ddmolir. Cette cbapelle. dont 
I'entree serait dans Tdglise meme. devrait alors recevoir son jour dans 
le mur de terrassement au Nord. 

'' Berne, le 9 Decembre 1856. 

" Le conseil de fabrique de la paroisse catbolique. 

"Parmandat: Ed. STETTLER, architecte." 



THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 1866— ?• 

In our earlier days, it was a short and easy employment for us to chro- 
nicle what Ecclesiology bad to exhibit in London — ^a portion of that 
smaU department of the Academy display comprised in one of the lesser 
rooms, ^mmed up the undertaking. Now, in addition to this task, 
we find ourselves confronted by a special Architectural Exhibition, in- 
creasing in importance every season ; and this year we shall have, in 
addition, to speak of a coming exhibition of an exclusively eccleaio* 
logical character, — that of the competing designs for the Memorial 
Church at Constantinople, — not to mention the competition for the pub- 
lic offices and the Wellington monument, — both of them sufficiently 
akin to our studies to demand our criticism ; besides the pictures and 
vertu which Manchester is to assemble. Be it so : in the increase of 
our responsibilities we learn the extension of our doctrines. 

A collection so extensive as the one in Suffolk- street, we shall 
not attempt to describe so as to notice every example. There are pos- 
sibly fewer new churches shown than last year, — certainly fewer re- 
storations, and perhaps a less array (we wish we could add, a better 
quality,) of cemetery chapels. The religious architecture (whether 
Puginesque or Oratorian) of the British Roman Catholics is wholly un- 
represented, while the influx of meeting-houses in Middle- Pointed is 
remarkable. We trust that our architectural justice is of the broad 
school, and that if we thought any of their authors had hit off a phase 
of the style suitable for its end, we should not be wanting in our ac- 
knowle/lgments. But we cannot arrive at such a conviction. The most 
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onate of the number is one at Coventry (11,) by Mr. J. Murray, 
to which we chiefly allude in regret that this design should represent 
at the present exhibition an architect who formerly displayed churches, 
and those by no means devoid of merit. I 

The most striking ecclesiological feature in the current exhibition ixr ; 

th^ display of portions of seven of the Lille designs : and in alluding to 
them we ought to observe, that the attention now shown in classifying 
designs, is a most satisftictory innovation on the practice of former 
years. London may form an adequate enough idea of the English side 
of the competition, by what is shown of the designs of Mr. Street (2nd 
prize,) Mr. Brodrick ("Spes" 2nd silver medal,) Mr. Pullan (" ad sethera 
tendens," 3rd silver medal, and in our first class,) Mr. Robinson (ho- 
nourable mention,) Mr. Thrupp (" In Domino confido,*' in the lower 
part of our first class,) Messrs. Lee and Jones (''Gloria in excelsis,") 
and Mr. C. P. Kelly. We refer our readers to our number for last 
April for our criticism upon those competitors. Why the other English 
prizemen, Messrs. Holden, and the honourably- mentioned Mr. Goldie 
and Mr. Pedley, should be absent, we cannot guess ; while in the case 
of the first prize, there are obvious reasons on the part of its owners, 
to account for their unwillingness to keep it more than may be neces- 
sary before English eyes. 

The Saturday Review has called attention to the complex blundering 
of the catalogue, by which Mr. Robinson's honourable mention has been 
attributed to Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Pullan's medal to Mr. Thrupp. Such 
oversights detract, it is needless for us to observe, from the value of 
the exhibition which has aUowed them to creep in. We cannot let 
the Lille competition go by for the last time, perhaps, in which we 
shall have to mention it, except incidentally, as a competition, without 
a word of complaint against the foreign competitors for having univer- 
sally withheld their designs. If M. Verdier be so confident in his cause, 
why not bring it before the public opinion of our land ? 

Mr. Street also appears with sketches (256) in his peculiarly pictu- 
resque style of the restoration of Tylehurst church, which we have al- 
ready noticed. Why the catalogue of the Exhibition should have allotted 
this work to Mr. Parker Drew, we cannot comprehend. The depart- 
ment of materials contains a considerable portion of the same architect's 
cenotaph to Archdeacon Hodson, in the south aisle of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, most gracefully carved by Mr. Earp (50). We have previously had 
occasion to call attention to this design, as an experiment to produce a 
Christian cenotaph, in the grammatical sense of the latter word. The 
combination of stone, alabaster, and marble mosaic is very artistic. 

We were glad to observe Mr. Scotfs design for the tomb of our 
honoured Vice-President, Dr. Mill (158,) which is, we are thankful to 
say, to be erected over his grave. This excellent design is well worthy 
of study, if only in proof of the enhancing effect of a metal herse. Mr. 
Scott's most graceful and successful refitting of the interior of S. Mi- 
chael, Cornhill, is shown in a drawing ( 1 32 a) which we have already 
noticed, while another (245) shows the porch in the course of erection. 
We wish, as we have already said, that an earlier style had been se- 
lected. Mr. W. H. Mason appears in the catalogue as associated 
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^ith Mr. Scott In the work. The memoria) steeple added by Mr. Seott 
to Anstey church ia honour of General Adams (406.) is an octagon lan- 
tern, growing out of a square base, and surmounted by a spire, like- 
wise octagonal* The design is clearly founded upon the type of the 
steeple of Little Casterton. in Rutlandshire. 

Mr. Clarke gives us (3) the external restoration of a desecrated chapel 
at Little Goggeshall, built between 1 140 and 1 142, entirely of red brick. 
We congratulate the architect on so interesting a work. He also (9) 
g^res us his industrial schools, and (107) his parsonage at Lindfield, both 
of which we have already noticed. We doubt the effect of the tran- 
septal chapels to the chancel of Brentwood church (80) which is being 
enlarged by Mr. Clarke. We shall have to notice further on a sketch 
by Mr. Clarke, for a painted window. A church by Mr. Wheeler, to 
cost £4,300, and accommodate 700 adults (18) is a decidedly poor de- 
sign, with lean-to aisles to the nave, and outgabling aisles to the chan- 
cel. The less we say the better, of Messrs. Habershon*s nine designs 
in one frame for as many parsonages. Their red-brick Philological 
School, in Perpendicular (00) in the course of election in the New 
Road, is. a tame conception. Mr. Arthur Billing exhibits the exterior 
restoration of Caversham church, Oxfordshire (W) in First and Middle- 
Pointed. 

We are sincerely sorry to find ourselves continually compelled td 
apeak unfavourably of the works of any single architect who seems to 
devote attention, however infelicitoudy, to the realiiation of character 
in his works. We feel that we render ourselves liable to the imputa- 
tion of personal motives, where, in truth, none exist, — nor, indeed, any 
motive at all but the desire to promote the weal of ecclesiastical art. 
Yet we must not be debarred from renewing our protest against the 
peculiar reflex of castellated heaviness which Mr. £. B. Lamb seems to 
consider the appropriate motif in church architecture, and which he 
displays both in his church of S. Ninian, Castle Douglas (59) and in 
that of Egham (60.) Let him once for all abandon this undesirable 
eccentricity, and we shall be the first to notice and welcome the change. 
He ia not more felicitous in his sanatarium and chapel at Boummouth 
(120) in a very gloomy and prison-like form of Italian, littie suited for 
the avowed purpose of the building. Mr. Paull's proposed district 
church near London (78) has, by way of steeple, an ill-combined junc- 
tion of the four-gabled tower and the fl^che. 

A mortuary chapel, by Mr. Digby Wyatt, " now erecting in Portu- 
gal/' deserves attention as a fresh instance of that propaganda of 
Pointed on the Continent which seems to have fallen to the lot of Eng- 
lishmen. The plan comprises a narthex of three latitudinal bays from 
north to south, under a lower roof, an aisleless nave, and a short chan- 
cel, with a three-sided apse. The style is First-Pointed. The nave- 
windows are coupled and grouped internally under a depressed rear- 
arch. The east window gables upwards. The altar is solid, with cross 
and candlesticks. The whole effect is rather heavy, though attention 
has been clearly shown to religiosity of feeling. In Mr. KnighUey's 
ten drawings, comprised in 108 and submitted for the East Ham ce- 
metery, the requisite features of lich-house, &c., are not forgotten. 

TOL/ XVIII. x 
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We are sorry to see one of the drawings offers the attematiTe of at- 
tached chapels for East Ham. Mr. Kmghtley's Adopted chapels (1 30) 
are designed with a view to their use as places of worship. In 476 
the same architect ofiers an internal perspective of Shoreditch church, 
showing the simple but effective polychrome with which he has de* 
corated it. 

Mr. Brooks^s S. George's church, Halford, Berks* is simple ; while, on 
the other hand, Mr. R. W. Billing's Crosby church (1^1), Cumberland, 
looks like a design of twenty years ago. A monument by Mr. G. R. 
Clarke (125) is a modification of the well-known Bredon type. In 
128 and 129 we have the interior and exterior of Bilsdale church, 
Yorkshire, which Messrs. Banks and Barry are erecting for Lord Fe* 
versham. The building — which is broad and low, and in First-Pointed , 
— ^is composed of nave and chancel. The dog-tooth moulding round 
the chancel-arch is exaggerated ; but in the matter of arrangement, the 
altar is well raised, there being two steps at the arch, one at the sanc- 
tuary, and a footpace. The prayer-desk, in the nave, faces southward. 

136 contains six specimens of Mr. Truefitt's designs, — some of 
them exhibiting his bold and felicitous treatment, for modem wants, of 
ironwork. The only building (128) which he exhibits is his design (un« 
successful) for the Liverpool Free Library. We do not think this a very 
successful attempt to combine classical outline and Pointed detail. Mr. 
Heffer*8 church (138) is much overdone. Mr. Ooldie's college gate- 
way, in Middle-Pointed, with brick as the material, is pretty but petty. 
In 155 we find the worst ecclesiastical design of this exhibition,— 
almost, we might say, the worst which any could show. The architect 
is Mr. John NichoUs, the employer the Rector of Bow, the locale " Old 
Ford," in that parish, the accommodation 1,500, the cost £5,000, the 
taste, decency, and architectural propriety nil. The elevation is meant 
to be stately, with two minster towers, furnished with frightful roses, and 
surmounted by spires, whose debased outline passes description. These 
towers, of course, are intended for the gallery staircases. Behind them 
spreads or sprawls a vast auditorium, with a roof of the most approved 
builders' low-pitch. The design is a disgrace to all concerned with it« 
Their daring to show it is, perhaps, from its boldness, the most re- 
deeming feature of the matter. 

We have already alluded to Mr. PuUan's design for lille cathedraL He 
likewise contributes (156) drawings of S. Daniel's church* Hawarden» 
including a chancel, properly fitted and stalled, with a pretty pulpit to 
the north. His proposed church near London (426) is not a very 
happy conception. In conjunction with Mr. Evans, Mr. Pullan also 
accompanies his Lille designs with an elaborate coloured study for 
a cathedral reredos (360.) Messrs. Dobson and Chorley's S. Peter's 
schools, at Leeds, for 937 children, with three residences, (168, 16d,) 
are a tame design, in Tudor, the material brick. 

In 244 A, Mr. J. K. Colling gives bis second, and in 250, 253 and 
254 his first design for the new church at Hooton Park. The second 
idea is a no way remarkable Middle-Pointed building. In the first the 
architect endeavours to amalgamate Romanesque, Pointed, and Italian, 
adopting a central cupola* Architecturally speaking, we view the 
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•nggestion as an unfortunate plunge into eclecticism. We were how- 
ever glad to see that Mr. Colling aimed after religious effect in his 
interior. The conception is evidently due to Mr. Petit's work on the 
ecclesiastical architecture of France. Twenty-eight sketches hy mem- 
bers of the Architectural Association are included in ^1. Several of 
them are picturesque, and all show a facile use of the pencil. Mr J. 
T. Jarvis's design for a district church, near Guckfield, (283) is an 
unintelligible jumble, — a cruciform aisleless structure with a tower 
apparently at the east end, and a superfluity of doors. In his interior 
of a proposed new church for Dulwich, Mr. £. Gockworthy Robins 
exhibits a very stifiP edition of Middle-Pointed, with a Third-Pointed 
roof. Among Mr. Philip Brannon*s various specimens of what he 
designates " Brickwork on Aesthetic principles," is a meeting-house at 
Southampton (293) in a new style of Pointed, speckled with numerous 
red brick crosses. We should strongly counsel Mr. Brannon for a few 
years to come to study more and exhibit less. Mr. Bumill shows (294) 
the fe^de of a cemetery chapel, from a sketch by Visconti, in insipid 
classical. Mr. J. Philpot Jones enters the field (295 and 296) with some 
design in various coloured bricks. Mr. G. Forster Hay ward gives a de- 
sign for improving S. Runwald's, Golchester, which astonishes us (321.) 
Among the features, are windows set in square-headed stone panels, 
with carved spandrils, and a monstrous corbel table running under the 
gable coping. The same gentleman exhibits in a portfolio (477) a 
series of Middle-Pointed designs for the chapel of Gheltenham Gollege, 
exhibited in competition, which are much overdone. The nave is a 
broad auditorium, with stalls at the extreme west end. The east end 
is apsidal, with a sort of pseudo procession path, like the plan of Xanten 
Gathedral, as given in Mr. Fergusson's Handbook. The general con- 
ception of Mr. Hay ward's chapel, seems taken from S. Mark's, Ghelsea. 
The same competition has elicited a sketch from Mr. Hans Price (140) 
which fails from being neither exactly a church nor a college chapel, 
and another from Messrs. Landers and Bedell (252.) 

Visitors to the exhibition need not complain that they are not ofiered 
the advantage of comparison ; for a small angle in the Lille room, 
adjacent to the two cathedrals offered respectively by Mr. Street 
and Mr. Brodrick, is filled up by a little plan and a little perspective, 
offiered by a gentleman who modestly withholds his name. (341 
and 2) for a " Protestant Ghurch suitable to the Times." Whether 
the capital letter with which the last word is honoured, means that 
the church in question is intended for the staff of the Times paper, we 
cannot say,— certainly however, it does not correspond to that general 
testhetio effect which that versatile journal has lately been recommend- 
ing for places of worship. The plan is an ungainly square, the style a 
kind of Perpendicular, suitable, we should say, for no era or country. 
There, however it is, and we do not doubt that its designer ^considers 
it not only more suitable, but more beautiful, than either of its neigh- 
bours. Mr. Stokes's " sketch for a church," of cathedral type, (361) 
is put to a severe trial by being hung, en suite with the Ulle series. 
It is a very respectable but not original composition, in Middle-Pointed, 
with a square east end, and steeples with spires, serving like the 
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towers of Exeter for tranaepts. Gkpbam church is not worthy of aa 
ornamental casing in Italian, by Mr. Papworth (377.) 

Mr. Burges only contributes, in company with Mr. Warren* a neap 
sured section most carefully done, of the choir of BeauTais (370.) 
We are glad to see that Mr. White exhibito his singularly cheap 
chapel at Axford (379.) His S. Columb's Bank, (427) is a creditable 
attempt to improve the architecture of our country towns. Mr. Edwin 
Pearce's shop and house front in Italianising Pointed (381) is credi- 
table. Mr. R. N. Shaw displays a plan, deration, section, and per- 
specdve (384 to 7) of a design for a pdace, to which the travelling 
studentship of the Royal A(»demy was awarded in 1854. The style 
is Third-Pointed, and in the elevation, roof and steeples, we observe 
unmistakeable reminiscences of Sir C. Barry's Palace of Westminster. 
Nevertheless, the whole work is very creditable* and marks, we hope* 
the commencement of a career of success. The mass is well broken, and 
in the internal arrangements we are glad to observe chapel accommoda- 
tion, dignified and ample, but such as would not be excessive for the 
palace of a great monarchy. The principal chapel has an apudal sanc- 
tuary, and aisles, the constructional nave being stalled part of its 
length. There is also a baptistery, and a square-ended private chapel 
adjacent, with cloistered communication to the remaining building. 

Mr. John Blore is a bold man, for inter alia he hangs up pro- 
posed alterations of Holy Trinity, Brompton, (337) designed some 
years ago, and partly executed ; and also that large plaster reredos, in 
debased First-Pointed, and window to match, which was placed, we 
hardly recollect how long since, in the same church (437.) We are 
tempted to envy the simplicity which can exhibit snch things at the 
present day. 

Of the arts ancillary to architecture, the Exhibition contains numer- 
ous examples both of designs, and, in the " Materials '' department, of 
productions. Mr. Clayton shows a sketch of that colossal painting of 
our Blessed Loan in Majesty, with which he has decorated the apse 
ceiling at Peterborough cathedral, (371) — a grand calm figure. A 
sketch of pattern glass by him, (132) hardly deserves being shown 
compared with other of his productions. A memorial window, pro- 
posed for S. John's Wood Chapel, (476) — a building, as it will be re- 
membered, of modem design, — by Mr* Clarke, is a crucifixion grace- 
fully grouped, and we should think rich in colour, reminding us of the 
Munich school. Mr. Hedgeland's Third- Pointed glass, for the -east 
window of Jesus College Chapel, Oxford, (476) is a tame design. A 
portfolio of drawings for grisaille glass, by Messrs. Heaton and Butler, 
(478) has the advantage of great cheapness, costing from 4$, to 7#. Grf. 
per square foot. 

Among the designs for ecclesiastical metal work, are several by 
Messrs. Hart, (466) and also by Mr. W. G. Smith (466) of consider- 
able grace : as also are some designs by Mr. Digby Wyatt for metal 
work, and for tiles of classical patterns. A triptych painted by Mr. 
Patman, foreman at Messrs. Hayward's, (14 a) and modestly entitled 
" A specimen of decoration applied to a Norman arcb," in the depart- 
ment of materials is, considering its origin, worthy of kindly attention. 
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MesBiB. Cox (13) are extensive exhibitors of embroidery, wood work» 
&c., the most noticeable of which is an embroidered frontal. 

Wooden parquetry, of which a company exhibits nnmerous speci- 
mens, may open a new field for church decoration. 

Among the picturesque sketches, the most considerable exhibitors 
are Mr. Petit, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Christopher. 

We have hardly noticed any non-ecclesiastical designs, and are re- 
luctantly compelled to pass over the general portion of the Exhibition. 
Mr. Owen Jones's tendered and accepted sketch for the Manchester 
Exhibition, which was afterwards thrown over, is the principal (but not 
satisfactory) contribution to the solution of the Iron problem. 



SIR JOHN DODSON*S JUDOMENT. 



That we are dlfliqypoiiited and dissatisfied at the result of the appeal in 
the Westerton case our readers wiU easily believe ; disappointed, be« 
cause we contend that, if an overwhelming amount of evidence and 
legal argument are of any weight with the ecclesiastical tribunals of this 
country, the decision ought to have been the very reverse, and dissatis- 
fied, because the judge has given no tangible or intelligible reasons 
whatever for his decision, and, whilst \viping a rubric clean out of the 
Prayer Book, and denying what that rubric plainly and categorically 
aflkms, has alleged no better reason for this arbitrary stretch of autho- 
rity than, what all acknowledged, that of present desuetude. 

But we might even go further, and say that, with respect to the 
credence, altar table, altar cloths, and linen, the Dean of Arches has 
not even put forward that pretext. All the fiacts and arguments alleged 
for the appellants are left unnoticed ; ' sic volo sic jubeo ' is his reason, 
as it was that of his predecessors ; " the Ordinary has decided ; I see 
no reason to interfere with him.** As if the power of appeal was not 
given on purpose that the decision of the ordinary might be reviewed. 

The cross is illegal it seems, because it is an " image," because the 
Injunctions of Edward (the Parliamentary authority of which is al- 
lowed) ordered that all images that had been abused should be destroyed. 
If this be the meaning of the word, most assuredly the holy table itself, 
the very chalice and paten, and the bread and wine of the Holy Eucha* 
rist are all images, and the Quakers are right who dispense with all 
these things as nnspiritual. Let our readers refer to these Injunctions 
and they will find that these prohibitions refer to images which had 
been abused, which were accordingly destroyed : and the very fact that 
crosses were continued in many churches, as has been copiously de- 
monstrated, up to the end of Edward's reign, proves, beyond doubt, 
that crosses were not included nor aimed at by these Injunctions. It 
will be remembered too that Dr. Lushington expressly disclaimed the 
idea of founding his decision on the notion that the cross was an 
image : and yet on this very fancy does Sir John Dodson build his 
coi&matory Judgment. 
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Again ; another principal gronnd alleged for the decision was, that 
the statute of the 25th Henry VHL which validated former Canons 
and constitutions was repealed by the subsequent statute of 1st Edward 
cap, \% — not eo nomine, as the judge confessed, but under the designation 
of a statute respecting doctrine, — and in making this assertion. Sir J. 
Dodson expressed his surprise that the counsel had not addressed them- 
selves to this point. The jeason is very plain why they did not, be- 
cause none of them would have thought of making such an absurd con- 
tention. The Canons and constitutions referred to by the 25th of 
Henry VIII. relate not to doctrine but to discipline (as may be seen in 
the collection of them by Johnson) ; and there is a further, most con- 
vincing proof that this 25th Henry VIII. was not repealed by the 1st of 
Edward cap, 12, in the fact that it is repealed eo nomine by an Act of 
the Ist of Philip and Mary, as any one may see by referring to the 
folio edition of the Statutes of the Realm. It must therefore up to 
that period have been in force, and it was afterwards, in like manner, 
expressly revived by the 1st of Elizabeth cap. 1. 

It is equally incorrect jto have asserted that there are no Pre- 
reformation Canons directing crosses to be provided for the church. 
In Mr. Chambers's pamphlet there are no less than three such consti- 
tutions mentioned with proper references, two provincial and one dio- 
cesan, which, if the 25th of Henry VIIL cap. 19, be still law, as it 
undoubtedly is, are still binding : beside the well-known ancient Canons 
that the parishioners were bound to provide proper furniture for the 
altar, of which furniture the cross is historically known to have formed 
part. 

But it is useless to pursue the subject further. We can only ask 
how the Judge can have come to the conclusion that the words of 
the Privy Council, in the 2nd of Edward VI., directing the silver crosses 
*' either to be used for the intent for which they were at first given, or 
for some other necessary and convenient tervice of the Church,*' meant 
that they were to be applied to other uses than that which they were 
used for before the Reformation. No great principle of law is enun- 
ciated or even referred to ; all the argument is confusion, and at the 
end of the tale we look back in wonder, and ask ourselves how the 
judge educed any conclusion from such a chaos. 

We may, however^ finally observe, that since Sir J. Dodson's opinion 
is, that the Injunctions of Edward have Parliamentary authority, and 
as such are his ground for removing the cross from our churches, he 
does thereby expressly legalize the two lighted candles at the Sacrament 
by those very Injunctions directed. 

The above observations are naturally suggested by the specialties of 
the late Judgment in the Court of Arches. As to the general question, 
we have little to add to what we said, a year ago, in reference to the 
decree of the inferior Court. It is indeed discouraging that the cause 
of Church ritualism has made so litUe progress during the long course 
of this vexatious suit. Common sense and charity have not moderated 
the intemperate iconoclasm of the original aggressors. The argu- 
ments of counsel, the researches of antiquaries, the criticism of jour* 
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BtlistSf have failed to conTince oor ecclesiastical judges either of the 
trae importance or of the real breadth of the questions at issue. We 
hear with satisfaction that the only novelties of a legal nature which 
are to be found in Sir John Dodson*s Judgment are likely to be ably 
discussed in a pamphlet, already in the press, by a barrister practising 
in the Court of Chancery. And with still more pleasure we learn that 
a formal appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has been 
finally determined upon. Before that tribunal we hope to see this case 
fully and fairly argued ; and we cannot persuade ourselves that its de- 
cision is likely to be in favour of a narrow and illiberal Puritanism. 
That court may be expected to appreciate the fearful responsibility of 
attempting, in these days, to enforce a more rigid uniformity in the 
externals of Church worship than ever was accomplished even in the 
heat of the first reaction of the Reformation. In matters of ritual, as 
of doctrine and discipline, the Church of England, long interdicted by 
the fears and caution of political expediency from free representation or 
firee action, must be suffered to ' work ' somewhat comprehensively, if 
it is to continue to hang together as a religious community. It ought 
not to be forgotten by any candid observers, that, with few and insig* 
nificant exceptions, the restoration of ritual proprieties in the Churcui 
of England, the necessary correUtive of a religious revival, has not 
been carried out without the wholesome checks of charity and discre- 
tion. Seldom, indeed, have ' innovations ' — to use the vulgar phraser- 
been introduced, save with the (at least tacit) consent— often at the 
actual cost-— of the majority of the more religious portion, the regular 
communicants, of a parish. It is very easy, as we know from sad ex- 
perience, for the National Club, or for any &natical individual, to excite 
a ' vestry ' into opposition to a reforming Clergyman, or to the more 
devout members of a congregation. But we repeat that the cases are 
only exceptional where changes have been made in direct opposition to 
any intelligent religious feeling. And, speaking from a wide knowledge 
of facts, we assert further that our ritualists have, as a rule, rigidly con- 
fined themselves not merely to what they honestly believed to be sanc- 
tioned by the rubrics and proper construction of our formularies, but to 
a still lower standard. It is the ignorance, perhaps, as much as the 
malice, of our opponents that has confused — ^in matters of ritual as of 
doctrine — what is Catholic with what is ' Popish.' A deeper knowledge 
would show them that the Roman Catholic Communion, has, in its 
Oratorian party.and their antagonists, a kind of parallel to our own 
rival schools in the matter of external worship. 

Two most important considerations, with respect to church orna- 
ments, have ever been borne in mind among ourselves by the revivers of 
ritual. First, that the law. by prescribing the minimum only of church 
ornaments, while it does not thereby exclude anything beyond that 
minimum, yet plainly absolves a parish from the legal burden of pro- 
viding more. Hence, as a fact, church-rates have, in few or no in< 
stances, been saddled with the cost of additional or improved cere- 
monial. It passes our comprehension how any one can seriously argue 
— ^in the face of the present custom as regards bells or organs — that the 
prescribed minimum necessarily prohibits anything additional, whether 
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the addendam be candlesticks or cross, or a second sorptice* or a cbahgtf 
of altar-hangings : unless, of coarse, it can be shown that the things 
added are specifically forbidden. A parish would be perhaps aggrievled 
if called upon to supply anything beyond the legal minimum : but what 
law is there for repelling, in matters indiflfierent or not distinctively 
prohibited, the generous offerings of thankful hearts for Goo's honour? 
Now this distinction, we believe, will be duly remembered by the Court 
of Appeal in adjudicating on this matter. Nor again will it be lost 
sight of that, in no instance within our knowledge, in spite of great 
provocation, has retaliation been resorted to. Where, we ask, is there 
an example of the compulsory observance of an obviously violated 
rubric or canon being attempted to be enforced by law upon a clergy- 
man or a parish : — although the aspect of many of our churches, and the 
method of their services, must be at least as offensive to our feelings as 
S. Barnabas* can be to our opponents ? Again — although the legality 
of ' vestments * has long been established — ^there are next to no ex- 
amples of their introduction, simply, we believe, out of a charitable 
wish to avoid offending the weaker brethren. We cannot but think 
that these considerations will have their due weight with the Privy 
Council, and that the Judicial Committee will wisely decide that some 
laxity on these points must be permitted, if a serious schism is to be 
avoided. One side must be allowed to call in the resources of art and 
beauty, and symbolism, to decorate the sanctuaiy, as the condition of 
the other side's remaining undisturbed in the enjoyment of what they 
call *< Protestant simplicity." Wise judges will shrink, we are sure, 
from driving matters to extremity ; and will hesitate in insisting on a 
rigid interpretation which shall make the minimum and the maximum 
identical, and which will in foirness restrain any liberty on one side as 
well as on the other. As the strict law is at this moment interpreted, 
we are not certain that we should not be greatly the gainers, in com- 
pounding for a moveable altar-cross and a change of altar-frontals, by 
the universal enforcement, even in Isling^n and Brighton, of lighted 
candles, vestments, and copes. 



A CHRISTIAN MONUMENTAL COLUMN. 

Bbbidb the various architectural forms which Pointed architecture has 
successively made its own, there has heretofore stood one which seemed 
to continue the peculiar property of the classical styles — we mean the 
monumental column. This monopoly is however no longer to exist, for 
Mr. Scott's genius is about to teach at least the southern hemisphere 
that for this as well as all other needs Christian art is all-suffi- 
cient. The occasion which called out this its fresh triumph, was 
the premature death of Sir C. Hotham, at his post of Governor of 
Victoria. The cobnists he governed were laudably anxious to erect a 
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sufficient monament orer his grave in the eemeteiy at Melbourne, and 
a design was soaght by a limited competition in England, out of which 
Mr. Scott has come victor. The structure is literally a tomb, an en* 
kurged artistic developement of a head-cross. The tomb itself is 
copedy standing on two steps, and bearing a gracefully floriated 
cross. At the head is the column. The pedestal is square, upon a 
base with two sets-off. The moulded base is of three members, and 
with a bold disregard of a too minute adherence to chronological pre- 
cedent, the lower cavetto is filled with a large and strongly defined 
nailhead moulding ; while that above contains upright foliage cresting 
over and pendulous at its extremities, llie shaft is circular, boldly 
banded in the middle with a cable moulding. The capital presents 
Corinthianising foliage, in which lurk groups — viz. incidents from the 
life of our blessed LoRn, illustrative of the statues, which we shall pro- 
ceed to describe. An ordinary column would end with its capital. But 
that at Melbourne is also a monument, and a Christian one ; and so its 
capital neither finishes with nothing at all, nor with a black statue stand- 
ing upon an inverted funnel, like a sweep balancing himself on a chim- 
ney-pot. The abacus is square, and on it rests a four-sided tabernacle, 
rising into as many gables, while the four coupled shafts of the angle 
grow into eight pinnacles, relieving the squareness of the central mass. 
On the four faces of this tabernacle, under trefoiled niches, are four 
sitting figures, emblematic of the virtues which ought to characterise 
a governor — Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, Fortitude ; the groups in the 
capital under them being, respectively, the Tribute Money, the Woman 
taken in Adultery, the Disputing with the Doctors, and the Cleansing 
of the Temple. From the centre of the tabernacle grows a small 
annulated and foliaged shaft, on which stands the ball which bears 
the cross. In the drawing we saw, the square moulded cross and 
flattened ball hardly show a sufiSciently gradual junction ; but this 
feature is we understand to be rectified. It is a pity that the cross 
itself is not to be constructed of metal. It is in design boldly 
crocketed, and bears the Agnus Dei and evangelistic symbols. The 
foliage of the capitals, &c., is to be the reproduction as much as pos- 
sible of the native foliage of Australia. The material is fine wrought 
red granite. The executive artist in whose hands this beautiful work 
is placed, is Mr. Philip. The dimensions are, whole height 50 ft., 
of which the cross occupies 5 ft., and the shaft between 17 ft. and 
18 ft., with diameter of ^i ft. 

On the importance to Christian art and iconography of this bold 
and beautiful experiment we need not dilate. We will not either 
suffer ourselves to regret that its locale is to be no city of Europe, but 
one of the new Australian world, recollecting as we do, that that land 
seems destined to be the seed-plot of unborn nations — parents of art 
to half the globe. In this pillar, and in the finely-conceived series of 
historical painted windows, by Mr. Clayton, for the Hall of Sydney 
University, elsewhere alluded to in the present number, Australia will 
possess two monuments of revived mediseval art, the exact parallel of 
which is yet to be sought to the north of the equator. 

Before however we quit the subject, viewing the column in the cha- 
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racter of a grave-cross, we must note that a very pretty (though miich 
smaller and more simple) example of one, transcending in dimensions 
the ordinary idea of a gravestone, has just heen erected from the design 
of Mr. Slater, in the churchyard of Sheen, Staffordshire. The ma- 
terial in this case also is red granite. 

We trust that Mr. Scott's column will not be allowed to leave Eng* 
land without an exhibition of at least its most ornate portions, and 
of a model sufficient to indicate its general character. 



LAMBILLOTTE ON THE GREGORIAN CHANT. 

Esthdiique, Th4orie et Pratique du chant GrSgorien, restaur^ d*aprls la 
doctrine dee andens et les sources primitives. Par le R. P. L. Lam- 
billotte, de la Compagnie de J^sus. Ouvrage posthume, 6dit^ par 
les soins du P. J. Dufoub, de la m^me Compagnie. Paris : Adrien 
le Clere et Cie., Rue Cassette, 29, pr^s Saint-Sulpice. 1855. 

In the revival of any long-neglected style of art, it seems that two dis- 
tinct phases of neophytism must be gone through, before the leading 
minds in such a revival thoroughly master the principles of their style. 
The first of these phases is a mere confusion of the features of the re- 
vived style, and of that which happens to be previously dominant in the 
same province of art. In the next phase, on the other hand, the cha- 
racteristics which distinguish the revived style from that before pre- 
vailing, have not only been further discovered, but are exaggerated. 
We trust that revived Pointed architecture has, in England at least, 
passed through both these phases ; but we cannot flatter ourselves that 
Gregorian music has yet thoroughly emerged from the second of them. 

In order to master the principles of this sacred art, it cannot be 
doubted that a vast deal of research is necessary. Not every lover of 
that branch of music has the means of making such research for him- 
self. Those who have not, will, unless they are content to remain in 
ignorance, thankfully accept the guidance of those who have ; and no 
man, that we know of, ever made such extensive researches in the re- 
gions of Pliun-song, as the late P^re Lambillotte. It is five years since 
we had the pleasure of calling attention to his work containing a fac- 
simile of the S. Gall manuscript of the antiphonary of S. Gregory, with 
a dissertation explaining the neumes in which it and other MSS. an- 
terior to Ghiido d'Arezzo are noted. Since then, the worthy Priest has 
been called tu his rest, as the title of the present work indicates. 

The work consists of three parts ; the first and second on the aes- 
thetics and theory of the Gregorian chant ; the third, on its practice. 
There is also an introduction of considerable length, and an appendix 
of " Pieces Justificatives,*' From the introduction we extract the fol- 
lowing passages, the first of which forms the opening of the work. 

" Get ouvrage a pour but, non-seulement de faire connattre les moyens em- 
ployes par nous, pour une bonne et s^rieuse restauration des melodies Gr^go- 
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rienoei, mais eneore de donner la mani^re de les ex^uter selon leur forme pri- 
mitive, et par \k d'en faire sentir les inimitables beaut^s aux etprits les plus 
pr^venua. £n eifet, il existe k leur ^gard des opinions tout ^ fait contradic- 
toires : certaines personnes les exaltent jusqu'aux nues ; d'autres les placent 
au-dessous de tout ce qu'il y a de plus insipide ; les uns les trouvent merreil- 
leusement propres ik I'expression de la pens^ religieuse ; les autres n'y d^« 
oouTrent aucune puissance, aucun sentiment. D'oS peut venir, sur an mSme 
sujet, une telle divei^nce d'opinions 7 £lle vient, suivant nous, de ce que 
oes chants ont ^t^ alt^r^ consid^rablement dans leur substance et dans leur 
forme primitive. Toutes nos Editions modernes ne nous donnent plus qu*un 
chant corromput mutiM de mille mani^res, et, par sureroit, la vraie m^thode 
de notation et d'ex^ution s*est tout & fait perdue. De Yk vient que des hommes 
de goiit, envisageant dans ce faux jour les chants de I'Eglise, les trouvent sans 
agrement et sans expression. Ceux qui en portent un jugement favorable 
basent toute leur opmion sur quelques fragments dont la sublime beaut^ ne 
peut ^chapper k personne 

*' II est une autre cause de ces condamnations et approbations hasardees. 
On ne fait pas attention que nos chants liturgiques sont bas^s sur le syst^me 
musical des Anciens, bien different de notre moaique moderne par sa constitu- 
tion, son caiaet^re et ses principes. Celle-ci plus Hgdre, plus sensuelle, plus 
voluptneuse, nous a d^placd le gotit, 6t^ le sentiment des beaut^s de I'art antique; 
et la m^odie Gr^gorienne se vqit cit^e aujourd*hui devant des juges pr^venus, 
k qui, pour en decider pertinemment, il ne manque qu'une chose : c'est de la 
cbmm*endre.'' — Pp. 3, 4. 

" JBntrans sur-le-champ dans notre sujet, en r^pondant aux trois questions 
soivantes : 

" 1. Quels motifs nous ont port^ ^ restaurer les m^odies Or^goriennea ? 

" 2. De quelles ressources avons-nous dispose pour arriver sHrement aux 
m^odies originales, et rendre au chant Gr^gorien son intigHi^ substantielle. 

" 3. Comment avons-nous fait pour le retablir dans sa /onn« primitive, au- 
trement dit, son veritable mode dex^cution f " — Pp. J, 8. 

In replying in order to these questions, the P^re Lambiljotte assigns 
BB the first of his motives for endeavouring to restore the Gregoriao 
melodies, the singular esteem in which they have always been held 
by the Church ; which, he justly remarks, is a strong argument for 
their intrinsic excellence. The following important passage occurs a 
little farther od : — 

" D'ailleurs lea oracles de TEglise, les Docteurs, les Poutifes, les Conciles, 
et notre experience ne nous r^p^tent-ils pas k Tenvi que le chant Gr^gorien, 
execute comme il doit I'^tre, poss^de par excellence la vertu de p|orter nos 
Ames k Dieu et d*exciter en nous de pieux sentiments ? Pourquoi ? C'est 
qu'il renferme sur toutes choses trois qualit^s essentielles pour cet objet : la 
ORAVITE, la aiMPLiciTB, la DOUCEUR ou L'oNCTioN. Le chant Gr^gorien 
est grave; il n'admet pas les mouvements vifs, imp^tueux, violents. Ses 
mouvements sont calmes, tranquilles, paisibles. Cependant la gravity qu'il 
exige est une gravity douce, temperee ; ce n'est uaa cette gravite lourde, re- 
butante, qui marche toujours k pas ^g^, et dont la monotonie fatigante, exa« 
g^r^ de nos jours par des chantres grossiers, est, suivant nous, une des prin- 
cipales causes de Timpopularite que subit aujourd'hui le chant de i'£glise. 

'* Comment reconnaltre en effet les m^odies qui charm^rent si longtemps no^ 
anc^tres, dans ces phrases monotones, d'une marche toujours ^gale, proc^dant 
par notes longues, sans vari^t^ de mouvenient, sans rh^thme et sans forme ? 
Lea plus beaux chants, ainsi denatures, ne pourront jamais provoqner que 
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rennui. Telle n'tett pas la grarit^ da chant Gr^[oriei& dans ton inttitatiaH 
premiere. On ■'en eoovaincra lana peine en ^tudiani cet ouvrage. 

'* La 8IMPLICITB est nne quality que les hommes atment comme malgr^ 
euz, partout et en tontes choses : elle est de tons les temps, de tons les &ges ; 
notts Tadm irons dans les ouvrages de Dieu ; elle se montre dans tontes les 
ceuvres de la reli^on chr^tienne : comment ne se retrourerait-elle pas dant 
les chants sacr^ ? En eflet, nous Toyons que d^ le hereeau du Christianisme^ 
les saints P^res banntssaieot des ^glises les senres chromaiique et enkarmcmiquet 
pour n'admettre que le genre diatonique^ le plus simple de tons; et dans qad 
out ? Parceque ce chant ^tait affecte au culte religieux qui rejette les orne- 
ments frivoles, mis k Tusage du peuple et des l^yites, destin^ h donner Tez* 
pression aux saintes paroles, qui reunissenttoujours la sublimits k la simplicity 
et qui, appHqu^ k un chant simple, sont mieuz comprises et goiLt^s ; paroe 
qu'enfin rEglise tient k ce qu'on puisse entendre les pri^res sacr^s, quand 
meme on ne lea comprendrait pas : dans la persuasion oii elle est, qu'une 
gr&ce de sanctification et de salut est attach^ i cette audition. Voili pour^ 
quoi BenoU XIV. recommande instamment que les syllabes soient bien pro- 
nonc^ et bien entendues: Curaudum est ut verba qua cantantwr plane per- 
fecteque inieUigafUur : et la parole de ce grand Pontile n'est ici que I'^ho de 
tons les Poncifes romains, de tons les conciles, de tons les saints P^res et de 
tons les ^v^ques." . . . .—Pp. 14—16. 

But besides gravity and simplicity, our author maintaina that sweet' 
ness and unctwn are essential characteristics of the Gregorian chant. 

" Telle [la doucbur] est parmi les quality du chant qui nous oocupe, 
celle qui le caract^rise le mieux, celle que saint Gr^goire le Grand mettait 
avant toute autre. Qu'a-t-il cherch^, qu'a-t-il touIu en r^ffularisant les 
m^odies sacr^s ? L'auteur de sa vie nous le dit eclairement : c^at I'onction, 
c*est la pi^t^, c'est la douceur et la suavitb avant tout. Propter musfctt 
compuuctionem dulcbdinis antiphonarium nimis utiliter compUavit} Pour- 
quoi Charlemagne se plaignait-il des chantres gaulois ? C'est qu'ils avaient 
d^truit la douceur du chant remain. Imperator omnes corrupisse dulcb- 
DiNBM cantus Romani cognovit. Pourquoi les renvoie-t-il k la source primi- 
tive ? Ce n'est pas pour y chercher la gravity, c'est afin d'y retrouver la suavitb 
que ces m^odies a?aient perdue. Ab ipso fonte haurire eantus Gregoriam 
BUAViTATBM. Ou voit qu'il n'est pas ici question de la gravity ; elle n'est 
pas mise en premiere ligne : c'est avant tout la doucbur, I'onction, la 
8UAVITB. Les successeurs de saint Gr^goire ont constamment r^clam^ cette 
quality dans les m^odies sacr^es. Ecoutons saint L^on le Grand : ' Que 
1 harmonic des chants, dit-il, se fssse entendre dans toute sa suavitb !* Et 
saint Bernard : ' Que leur suavitb nous touche et nous excite k chanter les 
louanges du Seigneur avec joie !' C'est pour cela sans doute que saint Isi- 
dore ne veut dans les ^glises que des chantres instruits et qui aient la voix 
suave, pour exciter les ftmes auz cbastes plaisirs d'une douce piet^. Psalmistam 
voce et arte preiclarum illustremque esse oportet ut ad oblbctambnta dul- 
CBDiKiB indtet mentes auditorum. II vent qu*on rejette les voix dures, 
aigres, rocailleuses, et qu'on n'admette que les voix sonores, suaves, flexibles 
et propres k exprtmer les sentiments religieux. Vox autem ejus non sit aspera. 
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mentit le son que quand le leiis du tMte Texige imp^rieuaement^ c'est-dt-diie 
tr^s-raremeiit. Ainsi ex^ut^s, altematiTeineDt avec le choeur, par la multi- 
tude des fiddles, comme nous le d^siroat, et com me le d^re T^gliae, dos 
m^odies produiroDt des fruits admirables de salut ei de sanctification. Eiles 
m^ritent bien, 2k ce titre, qu'on tiavaille avec z^le k leur rendre leur antique 
tua?it^"-Pp. 16—18. 

In answering the second of the three questions above stated, the 
P^re liambillotte refers to his former work, in which, he says — 

.... "dous avioDs avanc^ que le seul et unique moyen de restaurer 
aujourd'hui les melodies Gr^goriennes ^tait la confrontation des manuscrits de 
totts pays et de touie ^oque, et que Ul ott Von trouverait un accord parfait 
dans les versions, on aurait certainement la phrase Gr^gorienne primitive, et 
en mhne temps la clef de V antique notation usuellef pour lire ces melodies d'une 
manih'e plus certaine que les anciens eux-mSmes: car ceux-ci ^taient obliges de 
les apprendre d'nn mattre dont Tautorit^ n'^galait pas k beauconp pr^s celle 
qui i^sulte de tant de documens r^nia. Nous avtoos dono^ en meme temps 
un moroeau pour mod^e : c'est le Oraduel Viderunt, traversant les siMes et 
des divers piays en toutes les esp^ces de notation inventus depuis saint 
Gr^ire jusqu'k nos jours.'' — Pp. 22, 23. 

The history of the notation of ecclesiastical mnsic is summarily 
given in the foUowing paragraphs — 

" II faut savoir qu'arant le XI® si^le ces manuscrits ^taient Merits avec des 
notations musicales, bien diff^rentes des notations d'aujourd'hui : on appelait 
ces signes neumeSf et neumare signifiait noter. C'^taient des virgules, des 
points, des crochets qui ressemblaient assez un 7 droit ou renvers^ : dans le 
premier cas il s'appelait chvis ou flexa, dans le second, podatus ou pedatus, 
etc., etc Ces signes, plac^ au-dessus des mots, servaient k rappeler an 
chantre des melodies qu il savait k pen pr^s, pour les avoir dfjk entendoes, et 
dont il conservait un souvenir confus. 

** Comme autrefois les offices ^taient tr^suivis et que ces chants ^ient 
beauconp plus beaux et mienx ex^nt^ qu'aujourd'hni, on les retenait facrle- 
ment de m^oire, et ces signes, qnoiqne imparfiaits, suffisaient pour en rap- 
peler le souvenir. 

** Us n*avaient done point, comme nos notes actuelles, nn ton fixe et d^ 
termini. Toila pourquoi il fallait longtemps alors pour apprendre le ehant, 
et on ne le savait jamais d'une mani^re certaine : ceci est constat^ par I'his- 
toire, par des faits, par des antorit^s, par des monuments d'une valenr in* 
contestable.* 

*'0n appelait cette antique mani^ d'apprendre et de noter le chant: 
usage ou notation usuelle, C'est ainsi que nous la d^^nerons d^sornuiis ; il 
existait cependant une autre notation, c'^ait la notation Uttirale, qui em- 
ployait les lettres de I'alpbabet. Cette notation n'^tait d'nsage que dans les 
livres d'^tnde ou d'^le, et dans la th^rie. 

" L'Antiphonaire de Montpellier, not^ en neumes et en lettres, est un livre 
d'^le et non un hvre d'^lise : car les antiphones n'y sont pas class^ dans 
I'ordre litargiqne, mais par ordre de modes. 

'' Hucbald de Saint- Amand, moioe du IXfi si^le, paratt toe le premier qui 
ait eu la pens^ d'ajouter de cette mani^re les lettres aux oeumes usuels, et il 

^ Sed eantusper h(BC signa nemo potest per se addiseere, ted oportet ut aliunde 
audiatur, et longo usu diseatur, et propter koCf kujus cantus nomen usns aceepit, 
(Gerb. Script, t. III. p. 202.) 
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pandt que saint Oddon de Claay» an X« si^le, fut le premier qai ^crivit 
ainai an aDtiphonaire, comme il le raeonte loi-indine dans son dialogue sur la 
musique. 

*' Eofin, an commencement dn XI® sitele, Goi d'Arezzo pamt, et pour 
donner une yaleur tonale bien fixe et determine auz anciens signes tiweif, il 
les p]a9a sur une port^ de quatre lignes ; en t£te de deux de ces lignes, il mit 
C et F pour indiquer la position de r»/ et du fa et donner par li la clef de 
toutes les notes places sur les autres lignes, on dans leurs intervalles. Oatre 
oela, les deux lignes marques C et F ^taient Tune rouge et I'autre jaune, 
afin que le cbantre ne les perdtt jamais de vue. D^ lors on commenca k 
noter partout les litres d'^glise de cette mani^re, que nous appelerons d^r- 
mais notation Guidonienne. Apiis elle vint la notation carr^, en usage 
aujourd'hui k I'^glise ; puis enfin la notation ronde, en usage dans la mUsique 
modeme. G'est la plus exacte et la plus parfaite de toutes."— Pp. 26 — 28. 

Our author remarks, that in the books in actual use in churches, 
there are great differences both as to the form and substance of the 
melodies; but as we proceed to the more ancient coptea, these dif* 
ferences diminish, and that, before the invention of printing, the books 
of plain song agree admirably with one another. In the very ancient 
manuscripts, noted in neumes, the same notes are almost always found 
placed over the same text ; and these neumes are interpreted by the 
Ouidonian manuscripts of the next age, which likewise agree one with 
another. To assist other persons in Verifying hia conclusiona, the 
Pfere Lambillotte proceeds to give a catalogue raisonn^e of the numerous 
manuscripts which he has collated in France, Belgium, England, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Many of our readers, no doubt, will find this in- 
teresting, but we will not attempt to make extracts from it. 

We transcribe one more passage from this part of the introduction. 
It is itself an extract from Dom Gu6ranger, and occurs in a note in 
p. 68. 

"Le peuple chantait avec les Pr&tres, non-seulement les psaumes des 
V^pres, mais les Introits, les lUpons et les Antiennes. Bien loin d'avoir 




The answer to the third question is prefaced with a severe attack 
on a manner of executing plain -sung which is frequently to be heard 
in continental churches, namely that of making all the notes of equal 
length. The author remarks — 

" La m^odie la plus ^nergique, la mieux caract^s^, ai elle est chants 
aans rhythme, n'aura ni vie, ni couleur," 

• 

and illustrates by giving the first two lines of the Mareeillaiae, noted 
with semibreves exclusively. He acknowledges what had been done 
by certain of his contemporaries, and particularly by a commission ap- 
pointed for the dioceses of Reims and Cambrai, towards restoring a 
better mode of chanting. But he proceeds to show that this commission 
had not thoroughly accomplished its object, for want of sufficient re- 
search, and through placing too much reliance on a mediaeval writer of 
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small authority, Jerome of Moravia. He himself, on the other hand, 
had consulted authors of the greatest antiquity and the highest reputa- 
tion, and verified their doctrine by comparing the more ancient manu- 
scripts with the Ouidonian, and with the earliest of those with square 
notes. As specimens of the results of this process, he gives more than 
a pagie full of ancient neumes, with their interpretation in the square 
and also in modem notation. Towards the conclusion of the introduc- 
tion« w^ read as follows : 

'* C'ett avec ces reasources, -c'est par ces investigAtions et ces Etudes que 
nous lommes parvenu k restaurer les m^odies Or^goriennes : 1. du Graduel, 
c*est-2k-dire des chants des messes de toute Tann^ lituigique, tela que Introits, 
lUpons-GradueU, Alleluia, Versets, Traits, Offertoires et CommuDions, etc. 
Cette partie remonte enti^rement k saint Gr^goire; car tous les textes se trou- 
vent dans ses oeuvres, sauf quelques exceptions pour les nouveaux offices, dont 
cependant les chants sont ordinairemeni pris dans rancien repertoire. 

" 2. Du Vesp&d, c'est-ll-dire des Antieones, Hymnes et R^pons de I'office 
dn soir. Cette partie ne paratt pas avoir 6ii T4g\4e definitivement par saint 
Gr^oire, mais bien par sea auccesseurs. G'est le sentiment de Tabb^ Lebeuf,' 
justifi^ par les oeuvres du saint pontife." — p. 84. 

The main body of the work opens with an interesting chapter on 
aesthetics in general, and particularly those of Church music. The next 
chapter occupies more than a third part of the whole volume, and con- 
sists of an examination of several ancient writers of the best authority, 
ranging from the 8th to the 12th century, with the view of showing 
what are the true principles of the Gregorian chant. These writers 
are Alcuin, Aurelian, Remigius of Auzerre, Hucbald of S. Amand, Oddo 
of Cluny, Ouido of Arezzo, and S. Bernard. We must content our- 
selves with a few short extracts from this part of the work ; and the 
following, from the notice of Remigius, though not, perhaps^ one of the 
most important, is suitable for beginning with : 

'* Apr^s une ^tude sur les modes, dorien, ^olien, etc., Remi dirise le chant 
en deux esp^ces : le chant coftftnw, qui s'ex^cute recto tono^ et le chant divise 
on milodiquet qui marche par modulations ou m^op^e.'* — p. 98. 

The first of these two kinds is evidently the monotone, which has of 
late years been ignorantly termed intoning ; the second needs no remark. 

The following passage occurs in the examination of the Dialogue on 
Music, by Oddo^ Abbat of Cluny : — 

"Nous Savons, en effet, qu'un mode ne diflf^re pas d'un autre, com me le 
pensent des chantrea ignDranta,^ar la gravity ou r^^vation dea chants, car 
rien ne vous emp6che de chanter sur un ton aigu ou sur un ton grave, tel 
mode qu'il vous plaira ; mais ce qui constitue les modes diatincts et cliff^rents 
les uns des autres, ce sont les positions diverses des tons et des demi-tons.*' — 
p. 143. 

This is said by Oddo, in the course of an argument to show that Bb 
should not be admitted, or only very rarely, in the seventh mode ; for 
otherwise it would become the same thing as the first. The same re- 

1 Traits Hist., pp. 31 et 32. 
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mark applies to the eighth mode, which would be oonfounded with the 
second by admitting Bb. 

In page 161, we find a statement which justifies the author in using 
the term chant Gregorien instead oi plain chant • 

** £o terminant les Etudes sur le trait^ de Saint Oddon, nous remarquer- 
ODS que, jusqu'k present, aucun de nos auteurs, en parlant dii chant Gregorien, 
ne rappelle plain chanty planus cantus, mais bien musique Gr^gorienne, on 
chant Gregorien, ou simplement musique. £n effet, c'^tait la seule musique 
qui leur fiit connue, la seule de leur temps qui fdt un art. II en sera de m^me 
jusqu'au douzi^me si^de." 

The Micrologiis of Guido contains a chapter in which he lays down 
what intervals are allowed in passing directly from one note to another. 
These are six in number, — the tone, semitone, major third, minor third, 
fourth, and fifth. Some singers, he proceeds to say, add two other in- 
tervals, namely, the major and minor sixth ; but as these rarely occur, 
he does not take them into account. Some, also, added the octave or 
diapason. In the following chapter he expresses admiration of the 
effect of several voices singing in octaves. 

In the tenth chapter of the Micrologus, Guido lays down rules for 
tlie use of the diesis or sharp. It appears that even in his time some 
singers u^ed it too freely. He allows it to be used on F and C, but not 
on any other note. 

M. Lambillotte asserts, as a summary of the doctrine of Guido on 
this point, that there are certain cases where the singer is at liberty to 
introduce the sharp or not, according to his taste, and others where the 
sharp must be used. As examples of the former, he gives phrases in 
which an F occurs between two Gs, or a C between two Ds ; also one 
in which a G occurs between two As. We suppose this last is a case 
of transposition, otherwise it would contradict the rule lately quoted. 
The cases where it is necessary to introduce a sharp are those where 
(in the seventh and eighth modes,) an F occurs in the same phrase with 
a Bt), the phrase being confined to the tetrachord F G A B. Lambil- 
lotte remarks : — 

" J*ai rencontr^ nne foule de mannscrits Guidoniens qui donnent ces sortes 
de passages avec le t) sur Fa ; cette doctrine est confirmee d'ailleurs par le 
Trait^ de Saint Bernard^ et autres que nous aurons lieu de rapporter^en leur 
temps.** — p. 194. 

It is necessary, for the sake of our less learned readers, to explain 
that the sign ti (which used to be called B quadratum, and originally 
meant B natural, in opposition to b. called B rotundum,) when placed 
over an F, signified that it was to be sharpened. This obviously arose 
from the fact that F sharp has the same relation to G, as B natural to 
C. Afterwards, the form S was substituted for the form t]» with the 
same signification. The conjoint use of the three signs, b, % and H, in 
which the second is employed to contradict the third, seems to have 
been an invention of the last century. In connexion with this topic, 
the author writes, — 

" Si nous nous sommes ^adu kmguement sur cette doctrine du maitre par 
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tKlcelleneet c'esi qu'elle a ^t^ m^onnue dans une m^thode publi^e ^erni^re- 
teent en Belgiqne, par M. I'Abb^ Janssen. Ce livre au reste contient d'excel* 
lentes choses ; maia I'estimable anteur qui Ta mis au jour ne s'est pas assez 
teou en garde contre I'esprit de syst^me. Voulant remddier k un d^faut de- 
▼enu commun en Belgique, et qui consjstait k mettre partout le demi-ton 
haussanty ii est tomb^ dans le d^faut contraire, en partant de ce prtncipe : <)u'il 
fiiut et qu'on doit retrancher partout cette alteration. Geci, comme on Tient 
de le Toir, est contraire k la doctrine des anciens, dont Qui d'Arezzo a toiyours 
4^ regard^ comme le fiddle interprdte." — p. 195. 

The object of the second part of the work is "to resume, in a suc- 
cinct recapitulation, the principal points of the doctrine of the ancients, 
in order to apply them to our archaeological and practical work." In 
the second chapter of this part, which treats of the measure or time of 
Gregorian music, the author comes to the following conclusion ;—* 

" Ayant done qu'on edt invent^ la miuique figurie^ c'est-k-dire avant qu'on 
etit trouv^ difTdrentes figures pour indiquer nettement les valeurs temporaires 
des notes, on chantait en mesure." 

" Loin d'ezclure cet ^^ment des m^odies Gr^goriennes, les anciens le con- 
sid^raient comme une quality pr^ieuse, un omement n^ssaire, une condition 
indispensable pour obtenir 1 ensemble parfait, quand ees m^odies ^taient 
chants par une assemble nombreuse. Nos chantres actuels, ^ev^ dans 
une routine contraire, anront de la peine it admettre cette doctrine dans la 
pratique; ils s'autoriseront sur les anteurs qui out ^rit dans ces demiers 
sidles pour justifier leurs pr^ngds : mais nous leur demandons encore une 
fois s'il faut aller chez les auteura r^ents puiser des id^s justes sur un art 
antique? un art que la musique moderne a vici^ dans sa substance et dans sa 
forme? C'est elle, en effet, qui a contribu^ klui enlever ses priacipaux orne- 
ments, et surtout cette mesure et ce rhythme dont Theureux emploi donnait 
tant de gr^ et de douceur 2k nos saintes melodies, et fusait que tout le peuple 
les entendait et les chantait avec plaisir. Car dans ces beaux sidles de foi, 
comme le remarque le savant abbe de Solesme, le peuple ne se contentait pas 
de chanter les Kyrie, les Gloria, les Credo, mais encore il prenait part au 
chant des Introits, des Repoiu-OradueU, des Offertoires, etc., etc,*' — Pp. 289, 
290. 

With respect to the following chapter, entitled " Des causes qui ont 
d^truit la bonne ex^ution du chant,** we must content ourselves with 
saying that it is particularly worthy of attention. 

In the last chapter of the second part, P^re Lambillotte admits that 
the rules of Latin quantity, and still more those of accent, are often 
disregarded in Gregorian melodies, as they are found in ancient manu- 
scripts. This remark, however, applies not so much to the Psalms as 
to Introits, Graduals, Offertories, &c., where short penultimate syllables 
are often found laden with long " tirades" of notes: but he does not 
think it expedient to retain such imperfections. 

" Le fait done est av^r^ : mais qu'en faut-il conclure ? Que nous devons, 
par respect pour le pass^, revenir k un tel usage et par un zdle superstitieux, 
eanoniser les fautes de quantity, comme on voulait dernidrement canoniser le 
soMcisme ? Voil^ bien cette fureur d'exag^ration qui denature en notre pays 
les plus belles entreprises, et que nous avons eu dejk, dans cet ouvrage, roc- 
casion de d^plorer a propos du di^e, simple marque d'ortbographe musicale, 
et qu'il faudrait, dit-on, nnath^miser en plain-chant, parce que les anciens ont 
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UB^ de la choie nms employer le ti|p&e. Pourqnoi done eet tenanit exeg^v^ 
du moyen Age D'impiimeDt-ik pas leurt liyret en gotbiqae, pour plui d'ortho* 
dozie, et comment osent-ib employer la notation carr^, qui apr^ tout est une 
nouveaut^ ? • . . ."—P. 314, 

On the contrary, when several notes, for example, are set to the 
second syllable of the word Domtne, Lambillotte thinks himself fully 
jnstified in shifting all but one of them to the first syllable. 

The third part of the work, on the practice of the Gregorian chant, 
is prefaced with an " Avertissement " which begins thus : 

" II ne suffindt pas d'avoir r^tabli la phrase Gr^rienne dans son int^grittf 
ftubstantielie, ni m6me de lui avoir rendu, par une notation exacts, sa forme 
primitiye, si nos Etudes th^riqnes n'aboutissaient i une bonne et praticable 
m^tbode d'ex^tion. . . » • 

durant 

la m^odie (ir^orienne les effets admirables que 

de la bonne ^poque ; disons comment il la faut rendre pour qu'elle pne twee 

le texte sacr^, pour qu*elle pleure avec lui, pour qu'elle exprtme avec lui I'a^ 

UgrtMM et Vetp&tMce ^ car la r^le donni^ par saint Augusttn k cenx qui r^- 

eitent les Psaumes est merveilleusement applicable ^ ceux qui ks chantent : 

Si orat Pialmust wrote ; et ei gemit, gemte ; et si grattUaiWt gamdete : et si 

speratf sperate/* 

We have dwelt sufficiently long on the former part of the work to 
show our readers its character and value ; and therefore it will be 
enough if we add a few words respecting this. It is divided into three 
chapters ; the first on the intervals admitted in Gregorian music, with 
exercises upon them ; the second on the eight modes in detail ; the 
third on the music of Proses and Hymns. With respect to the chants 
for the Psalms, our author avowedly follows the Directorivm chart Ro* 
mani. We do not mean to say that he could have done better. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recommend this volume to all who have 
the superintendence of church choirs ; as it cannot fail to improve theit 
acquaintance with the principles of Gregorian song. We also hope that 
M. Dnfour, or some other able disciple of Lambillotte, will complete 
the work begun by that roaster, and give to the church a careful edition 
of the ancient music of the Communion Office and of the Vesperal, from 
the most authentic sources. 

It may be well to warn the editor of such a work against one error, 
into which he might be carried in consequence of the general tendency 
of human nature to run from one extreme to another. The P^re Liam- 
billotte, as we have already seen, has set his face strongly against the 
prevailing error of making all notes in Gregorian music equal, and is 
very anxious to reduce the melodies of the Hymns and Sequences to 
regular double or triple rhythm. It is possible that a spirit of system 
may carry an editor too far this way, especially where, as Lambillotte 
himself tells us,^ there is not so much agreement between different 
ancient manuscripts as in the music of the Mass, and therefore the 
editor must be guided in a great measure by his own taste. 

* P. 65, and ekewfaere. 
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RIO ON CHRISTIAN ART. 
De VAh Chretien. Pkr A. F. Rio. Tome Deoxi^me. Pam, 1855. 

Wb noticed M. Rio*8 first volume bo long ago as 1844» in the con- 
cluding part of our First Series. The author now pursues his subject 
in a description of various schools of painting in the north of Italy. 
M. Rio is an enthusiastic defender of the mystical, or ideal, or ascetic 
school of art as opposed to the naturalistic painters : and the principal 
part of the present volume is an elaborate defence of Leonardo da 
Vinci and his principal pupils, as having at least offered a more steady 
opposition to the attractions of sensualism than the followers of 
Raffaelle or Michael Angelo. M. Rio also discusses the style of the 
chief painters of Lodi, Cremona, Bergamo and Ferrara ; trying them all 
by the same standard, and condemning them or acquitting them according 
to the preponderance of spiritualism or materialism in their style of art. 
There are scattered throughout his volume a few references to the 
state of architectural science in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
which we may notice more particularly. First, as to Milan cathedral. 
M. Rio, contrary to the generally received opinion, gives the merit of 
' its original design to an Italian, Marco da Campione, rather than to 
the German Von Gemunden. He does not give quite importance 
enough to the duration and general merit of the school of Pointed 
architecture formed in connection with the cathedral during the long 
continuance of its building. In this series he especially commemorates 
the Solari family, and Omodeo, the designer of the lantern, who died 
in 152^ : the church was not consecrated till 1577 ; and some " Gothic*' 
feeling is observable in still later works. In the same way a sort of 
traditional knowledge of the Pointed style has lingered among the work- 
men constantly employed in some of our own cathedrals. The account 
given of the competition for the best design for finishing the lantern at 
Milan is very curious. Party feeling ran very high, and the various 
plans of the competitors were discussed and criticized without mercy. 
M. Rio supposes that a sketch for a monument by Leonardo da Vinci, 
which belonged to Sir T. Lawrence, was a competition drawing for the 
tomb of Pope Julius II. We notice (page 279) a curious account, 
translated from a contemporaneous document, of a competition in 
1521 for an altar-piece in Santa Maria Maggiore, Bergamo. The 
judges proceeded to make their election, after the special invocation of 
•divine illumination ; and the prize was given to a German, — *' dont le 
module, en d^pit des intrigues et des preventions locales, avait ^t^ 
]{ig6 sup^rieur IL ceux de tons ses rivaux." 

Fra Damiano, of Bergamo, as a true artist in marqueterie — an 
inferior branch of art, but one carried to much perfection in the stall* 
work of many Italian churches — is worthily commemorated in M. Rio*8 
account of the school formed in that city under the influence of the 
Coleone family. 

A chapter on *' Theories of Art in the Lombard School," gives an 
account of some curious literary productions, which M. Rio seems to 
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have examined with great diligence. Plrst there is the Latin Trentise 
on Architecture hy Averulino* known under the assumed name of 
Antonius Philaretes. # l*hi8 essay attempts to describe what a Christian 
city ought to be, and must be full of important matter. The author 
was the architect of the famous hospital at Milan ; and in his essay he 
takes care to avow his own preference for the Round over the Pointed 
arch. M. Rio mentions also the strange allegorical architectural 
romance the Polifilo; by Francesco Golonna. Far more curious, how- 
ever, and really deserving of publication, must be a little lAtin work 
by C&rdinal Frederic Borromeo, deposited in the Ambrosian library^ 
in which he pleads for the regeneration of art in its several branches. 

It will be seen that there is much matter of interest in M. Rio's 
second volume, over and before its specific subject of Christian Paint- 
ing. In conclusion let us express our regret at an expression which is 
too much like a pun to be in good or reverent taste. In describing a 
" conversazione" by Lorenzo Lotto, M. Rio condescends to call the 
Blessed Virgin, with reference to her remarkably graceful portraiture^ 
••Marie v6ritablement pleine de graces/*— (page 277.) We were 
struck with another oddly- worded expression in his proper denunciation 
of a shameful application of a text of Scripture in a Ferrarese picture. 
He speaks of *' I'application sacrilege qu'on osa faire d'un verset da 
eantique que TEglise met dans la bouche de la Vierge : Quia fecit miAt 
magna qui potens est." — (p&ge 448.) Has he forgotten that S. Luke 
himself has recorded the Magnificat ? 



THE MITRALE OF SICARDUS. 

SicABDUS, who was Bishop of Cremona from 1185 to 1215, was a 
theologian of no small eminence in his own time» and much esteemed 
by Innocent III. He visited Armenia in 1203, and on his return 
celebrated an ordination in the church of S. Sophia ; Constantinople 
then being in possession of the Latins. He was already well-known 
by his Chronicon ; but it was recorded of him that he had also left a 
work intituled Mitrale, of the same kind as the Rationale of Durandus, 
and containing a mystical explanation of churches and church orna- 
ments. Muratori, indeed, thought this merely another name for the 
Chronicon ; but most ecclesiastical antiquaries believed it to have been 
lost. It has now been recovered from the library of Count Escalopier, 
and forma part of the recently published volume of the Abb^ Migne's 
Patrologia: the 213th. 

It contains nine books ; and in its whole structure strongly resembles 
the later work of Durandus. It was observed by the translators of his 
Rationale, that explanations given by him, Hugh of S. Victor, Bele- 
thus, Rupert of Deutz, and other similar writers, were often conceived 
so nearly in the same words, as well as in the identically same spirit, 
as almost to show that they must have been taken from a common 
origin, either. written or traditional. The work of Sicardus is another 
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example of the truth of this remark. The first book treats of the 
material church and its ornaments ; the second of ecclesiastical per- 
sonages, including kings ; the third of the Missal ; the fourth of the 
Hours ; the fifths sixth, seventh, and eighth, of the Sundays in the 
Church's year ; the ninth of the festivals of sabts. Each of the chap- 
ters of which these books consist begins with a text of Scripture ; and 
it is very probable that the work is, in fact, merely a series of sermons. 
We will give an example of a portion which is most likely to interest 
our readers^ and which will afford them the best opportunity of com- 
paring Sicardus with Durandos. 

Book I. Chaptbb 4. 

"Tobit xiii. 16. For Jeruaalem shall be built up with sapphires and 
emeralds and precious stones ; thy walls, and towers, and battlements, of 
pure gold, A church is so built as to have pavement with subterranean 
crypts, and to rise on high, possessing length and breadth, on four 
walls. Some, however, are built in the shape of a cross, and some are 
round ; the walls being built of stones and cement, with certain splayed 
windows (fenestris obliquatis) and doors : containing in itself lattices and 
pulpits, columns with bases and capitals, beams, rafters, and tiles, wind- 
ing staircases, and storeys with battlements ; on the outside there are 
added apses, cemeteries, towers, and cloisters. The pavement, which 
is trodden underfoot, represents the common people, by whose labours 
the church is sustained ; the subterraneous crypts are hermits, the ob- 
servers of a retired life. By the doctrines of the four Evangelists, as 
by walls, they rise to the height of virtue. The length of the church 
is longsuffering, which patiently tolerates adversities, till it reaches its 
Country. Its breadth is charity, which expanding the powers of its 
soul, loves its friends in God, and its enemies for Ood. Its height is 
the hope of future retribution, which despises prosperity and adversity 
tintil it may behold the goodness of the Lord in the Land of the Living. 
Those which are cruciform signify that we must be crucified to the 
world, or follow the Crucified, according to that saying : If any one 
will follow Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
Me. Tliose which are circular signify that the church is spread abroad 
through the circle of the world ; whence it is said : Their words unto 
the circle of the world — or else, that from the orb of the world we reach 

the circle of the crown of eternity Hie windows which exclude 

tempests and admit light, are the doctors who resist the whirlwind of 
heresies, and pour light on the faithful of the Church : whence it is 
said : He standeth behind our walls, he looketh forth from our windows ; 
for veiled, as it were, by the wall of our mortality. He has illuminated as 
from on high by His windows, that is, by His Apostles, He Who 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world. The glass of the 
windows through which the ray of the sun penetrates to us, is the 
mind of doctors which contemplates celestial things through a glass 
darkly, or through which, as through a glass darkly, the true sun 
shines in upon us. And note that the windows are sometimes splayed, 
that is, are broader within than without; which also Solomon devised," 
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(the reference is to 1 Kings Ti. 6), '* because the doctor who perceiTes 
the ray of supernal contemplatioQ, be it but for one moment^' (the 
book reads Vel ad manumenhan, which is cleariy nonsense ; conect it 
momenium), " sometimes dilates the power of his mind and prepares him« 
self to undertake greater works by diligent exercise. Or by the win- 
do w& which, when closed, exclude, but when opened, admit the stcMrm, 
understand the five senses of the body which, if they are circumcised, 
are the gate of life ; if given over to the lusts of the flesh, are the door 
of death. Whence saith Jeremiah : Death hath come in at our win« 

dows Or by the windows, understand Holy Scriptures, which 

ward off that which is noxious, and illuminate those that dwell in 
churches. These also are broader within, because the mystical sense 

is more ample than the literal and excels it By the cancelli* 

which are the area" (but this must be a false reading) " of the win- 
dow we understand the prophets, and other obscure doctors of the 
Church Militant ; in which, on account of the two precepts of charity, 
the shafts are sometimes doubled," (the reader will remember this in 
Durandus, and will observe how it accords with the date of the writer.) 
"just as the Apostles were sent two and two to preach the Gk>spel. Or 
so far as these serve for backs to them that are sitting down, they sig- 
nify the different mansions in the house of our Pathbr. Or, the can- 
cellus, which is the lower part of a palace, mystically insinuates how 
great ought to be the humility of the clergy ; as it is written in the book 
of Chronicles : Solomon made a brazen scaffold and had set it in the 
midst of the court and stood upon it, and stretching forth his hand, 
spoke to the people of Goo. Esdraa also made a wooden scaffold tti 
speak upon, on which, when he stood, he was higher than all the 
people. From the scaffolds our pulpits derive their origin ; and they 
are called pulpits from being public, as some say ; for although we 
more frequently use stone pulpits, none is without a mystery. The 
pulpit is, therefore, the life of them that are perfect.*' 

The above extract may suffice to give our readers a general idea of 
the woric. As the sole edition of it procurable, M. Migne's publication 
has great value ; but to a corrected text it makes no pretension, and in- 
deed the velocity with which his reprints issue from the press must of 
necessity leave time for very little beyond mere mechanical labour. Yet 
we do think that half an hour spent over each page might have made 
sense of a good many places which now are pure nonsense; at all 
events the punctuation, at present almost incredibly bad, might have 
received ordinary attention. Sicardua himself is read with disadvan* 
tages, from which his intrinsic merit ought to have preserved him. 



ON ECLECTICISM IN ART. 



My dbar Mr. Hopr, — I send you a letter which you ought to have 
received long ago, but unluckily my occupations did not allow me to 
finish it at once, and so it will not longer have the merit of being 
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^Bpo$^ In truth, it k an answer to the article published in your 
journal by Mr. Greatheed, on the subject of my first letter upon 
Eclecticism. But after jail, as they say in France, " better late than 
never." 

You will easily understand, my dear Mr. H(^, how I quite lode 
upon it as a real success, to have succeeded in being read with calmness 
by such a defender of Bdecticism ; you will likewise divine all the satis- 
£[ftctioH which I felt in perceiving, that after he had read my letter, 
Mr. Greatheed had to his surprise, found himself nearly in accord with 
me — the most declared adversary of eclecticism. That proves in the 
first instance, that in England the partisans of this doctrine are much 
less exclusive than their confrhre9 in France, and that moreover, they 
seek above all things the truth. 

Things are not so with us : blinded by the demon of pride, the de^ 
fenders of eclecticism do not even condescend to examine the opinions, 
which are put out in opposition to them. Their chief feeling is to look 
upon themselves as far too much above criticism, and if you occasionally 
succeed in driving them into a comer, then they do not hesitate to per- 
vert facts, and even to change the meaning of your idea according to 
the need of their own cause. 

Hence, on occasion of the Lille competition, I have myself been 
accused of eclecticism, just because I drew my inspirations from monu- 
ments of the same art, the same style, and the same epoch ! It was 
clearly impossible to push a joke further than that, and be it noted, 
that this " conscientious " accusation, was found in a journal con* 
sidered as the most warm representative of religious unity. 

In reality, it is sufficient to know the author of the attack, to ap^ 
predate its value ; but I must return to the observations which occurred 
to Mr. Greatheed on the perusal of my former letter ; for I do not de* 
apair of proving to him that he is not in the least degree a supporter of 
eclecticism, as I, at least, interpret the term. The fact is, that if I 
well understand the sense of the remarks contained in the letter of this 
artist, he has, I fancy, made a confusion between unity and uniformity, 
two essentially di£Ferent things. Thus, when he complains, with reason, 
that in France the music performed in the churches too often resembles 
that which one hears in a theatre, he asserts that there is too much 
" unity'* between them, — when it is clearly " uniformity " that he 
ought to have said ; or, if he prefers it, identity. Again, when he 
says that the main thing for the artist is to " have clear ideas of the 
principles of his art ; and then, though he may think fit to employ diffe- 
rent styles on different occasions, e. g. for ecclesiastical and domestic 
buildings, he hardly can be inconsistent with himself," he manifestly 
confounds unity and uniformity. 

This distinction is the more important to establish, because, far from 
ccmductiBg to uniformity, unity, on the other hand, produces the most 
absolute variety, — ^variety in unity, which is one of the most essential 
qualities of » Christian, and one which is one of the principal causes of 
its incontestable superiority over the anterior styles of art. 

Look at oar most beautiful constructions of the 1 3th century : they 
will, at the first glance, strike you by the general harmony of the dis- 
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positions of the ememhU ; then, if you go on to examine the capitals* 
the bosses, the corbeb, you will, in all these details, discover the greatest 
variety, and the most complete independence in the composition. 

It is, accordingly, of essential importance not to confound unity with 
uniformity ; otherwise, we agree with Mr. Qreatheed, that the music 
of the Opera is ridiculous in a church. , 

But in our opinion that is simply a proof of bad taste, and it would 
be sovereignly unjust to conclude anything from it contrary-to the 
great principle of unity ; and to speak about subjects with which we 
are the most familiar, was it in the 1 3th century that private houses mosi 
resembled cathedrals ? No, assuredly not ; they differed from them 
essentially ; only all the buildings erected at that period were under 
the influence of the same principles, and in spite of the most capricious 
variety, unity of style was found everywhere. 

What is unity ? Mr. G^eatheed asks us ; for no single authority is 
suflicient to determine what comes under unity, and what diverges 
from it. 

This is no doubt a very subtle question, and one, the answer to 
which is not easy ; nevertheless, let us make the attempt. Unity is 
evidently the contrary of eclecticism. But again, what is eclec- 
ticism ? This I have already laid down in my former letter. It is 
that deplorable system, according to which everyone constitutes him* 
self sovereign judge to the tejection of all tradition, and indulges in 
the pretence of creating a new art, sometimes with elements borrowed 
from anterior styles, sometimes with novel inventions proceeding out 
of the brains of undisciplined innovators : this is the picture of eclec- 
ticism ; and when I reflect that we have reached such a point, tliat a 
doctrine of the kind can with impunity be proclaimed from a chair of 
our Academy, I almost find reason to despair of the future of art ; the 
thing is for all that true. Yesterday, January 17, the Professor of per* 
spective — you may perhi^is ask me what business he had with the 
question : but n'mportt^ it is a positive fact that — in spite of hisoflicial 
position — yesterday, in full Academy, this Professor terminated his 
opening lecture, by an appeal of the most violent description to eclec* 
ticism. You will agree that persons have been interdicted who were 
more dangerous to society, and yet this escapade shows how fsn one 
may be misled by the folly of pride. 

To sum op, since unity is the opposite of eclecticism, one can 
easily comprehend how this distinguishing quality without which there 
is no art, cannot be found at an epoch like our own, except on the 
condition of remaining faithful to the principles of any one of the 
styles of art anterior to our own age. 

Let us then repeat without ceasing, that since we have no art of our 
own times, since we deny the art of those who have preceded us, we 
unhappily belong to an epoch completely abnormal, and we have reached 
that stage of disease which demands heroic remedies. 

Men of the world tell you, — well, then, invent an art of our times,-^ 
as if art had ever been invented by an artist ! Art is not invented, as 
we have said : it makeg its existence felt* 

The artist is wholly powerless to create a new art : all that he can 
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do 18 to ameliorate, — ^to perfect thfe art which he has received from his 
predecessors. But when he repudiates that art, of which he is the 
direct inheritor, — whilst he ridicules it, as we see done now-a-days, — 
there is but one thing to be done : to rest upon an anterior art, to 
inspire oneself from it, in order to create, while resting faithful to the 
principles of this art. It is, in a word, to seek to complete it ; to ap- 
propriate it to our wants and to our materials. Then, at least, the 
task will not be above the powers of the artist ; then he will have done 
all that circumstances permit him : he will have ^scharged his mission, 
and he will have fulfilled his duty. 

You may rest persuaded, my dear Mr. Hope, that this is our sole 
anchor of safety, — the sole and only means of returning to that great 
principle of unity, without which art cannot exist. Let us work in 
Greek, Gothic, Roman, Chinese, if we please ; but let us keep our- 
selves from those impossible mixtures, presented as choice morsels by 
eclecticism, which will lead art to its most complete ruin. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Lassus. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoKMiTTBB Meeting was held at Arklow House on December $, 
1856, Mr. Beresford Hope in the chair. 

The election of M. Reichensperger, as an honorary member, was 
confirmed, that gentleman having signified his consent ; and the Rev. 
R. L. James, of Watford, was elected an ordinary member. 

It was reported that a deputation of the committee had visited War- 
burton church, Cheshire, and had advised upon its restoration ; that 
Mr. Welland*s designs for Kilmore Cathedral had been inspected ; and 
that Mr. Rohde Hawkins' designs for the new' church of S. Paul, 
LimehoQse, which were submitted, had been already examined. 

Mr. J. R. Clayton met the committee, and submitted his cartoon 
for the Annunciation in the Carpenter Memorial Window. He also 
exhibited the drawing of the ' Majesty' which he has painted for the 
roof of the choir in Peterborough Cathedral ; and some cartoons for 
stained glass windows in the hall of the University of Sydney. Some 
conversation took place with reference to the stained glass for the clere- 
story windows of Westminster Abbey, and also as to the Sculptors' 
protest in the matter of the Wellington Memorial Competition. 

Mr. Keith met the committee, and exhibited some church-plate and 
enamels. He also reported that he had received an order for some 
church plate for use in the private royal chapel at Windsor. Arrange- 
ments were made by which Mr. Street, having removed to London, 
consented to superintend, on behalf of the committee, Mr. Keith's 
manufacture — m cases where orders are received from other than pro- 
fessional designers. 

A question with respect to the arrangement of Harlow dmroh was 
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referred to the committee ; and the secretary was requested to convey 
to the authorities the decision of the meeting. Designs for the re- 
storation of Llanaber church, Merionethshire — one of the most inter- 
esting specimens of First-Pointed in North Wales — were examined ; 
and the committee agreed to recommend that a work of so much 
archaeological importance should he intrusted to more experienced 
hands. Designs by Mr. G. O. Place for a new church at Snenton, 
Nottinghamshire, were examined ; and also Mr. Norton*s designs for a 
new church at Highbridge, Wiltshire. The committee also inspected a 
beautiful design by Mr. 6. G. Scott, ifor a memorial column and cross to 
be erected in Sydney to the late Sir C. Hotham. The symbolical sculp- 
ture introduced in this design was greatly admired. The resolution of 
the Dean and Chapter of Ely to allow the proposed recumbent effigy 
of Dr. Mill to be placed over the grave behind the reredos was com- 
municated to the committee. 

Mr. Slater met the committee and exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of Etchingham church, Sussex, and of S. Mary Magdalene, 
Westoning, Bedfordshire. He also reported progress as to the resto- 
ration of Sherborne Minster. 

Mr. White met the committee, and, besides explaining the Harlow 
restoration — for which he is responsible— exhibited his design for the 
new church of S. Bartholomew, Grahamstown, South Africa, and 
for a new brick and flint church at Hawridge, Buckinghamshire ; also 
for new parsonages at Coopersale, Essex, and Haydon, Lincolnshire ; 
for the restoration of S. Michael, Cadbury, Devonshire; and for new 
schools, of flint and brick, at Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 

Mr. Street met the committee and kindly agreed to undertake the 
superintendence of the Society*s church-plate manufacture. The com- 
mittee inspected his designs for new schools at Blythfield, Stafford- 
shire ; for schools and almshouses at Gaddesden, Hertfordshire ; for 
the completion of the tower of Saltley church, near Birmingham ; for 
the restoration of All Saints, North Moreton, Berkshire, and Addington, 
Buckinghamshire; and for new churches at Nash, Buckinghamshire, 
and Graif ham, Sussex. 

Mr. W. Vose Pickett had an interview with the committee and ex- 
plained a number of drawings illustrating his method of design, suitable 
to construction in iron or other metals.- The committee while recog- 
nizing the merit of the drawings, were unable to discover in Mr. Pick- 
ett's principles anything essentially different from the obvious modifi- 
cations of design employed by other architects, who have used iron, 
partially or exclusively, in the construction of buildings. 

Mr. Vigers forwarded to the committee some specimens of the coffin 
ornaments which he has prepared from th^ designs in the Instrumenta 
Ecclegiasiica, These can now be procured of him, by the trade, or by 
individuals, in various metals, and at a low cost. He has ' registered* 
the designs ; and has issued priced drawings explanatory of them. 

The documents with respect to the competition for the new church at 
Berne were submitted, and ordered to be deposited in Mr« Masters' care 
for inspection by any applicants. 

Some specimens of embroidery — both from natural flowers and from 
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the designs of Mr. Le Strange — ^were submitted by the Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery Society. 

The present from the First Commissioner of Works of a copy of 
Mackenzie's ' S. Stephen's Chapel/ was acknowledged ; and the pre- 
sentation of the Ecehsiologisi to the Architectural Museum was sanc- 
tioned. Thanks for the EcciesUlogi8t, and for the Report of the society, 
were received from several of the allied societies. 

Communications were received informing the committee of the pro- 
posed re-building of the east end of Worcester Cathedral, and express- 
ing some fear that the work would be intrusted to unqualified hands. 

Letters were also read inviting the committee to inspect various new 
ecclesiological works, and calling attention to the small choir-organs 
manufactured by Mr. Nelson Hall. 

The committee then adjourned, after reading some minutes of the 
proceedings of the musical sub-committee. 

We regret to say that, owing to very severe illness in the family of 
the Precentor, the usual meetings of the Ecclesiological Motett choir 
for the practice of ecclesiastical music, have not been held since the 
appearance of our last Number. In our next we hope to be able to 
report their successful resumption. 

The same distressing circumstance combined with other obstacles 
has retarded the publication of the Accompanying Harmonies to the 
Hymnal Noted, Part II., which the Editors hoped would have been 
completed before Christmas. We have no doubt, however, that the 
work will be in the hands of the public by Easter. 

It is very desirable that the progress of true church music among 
us should be regularly recorded in our pages. The subject is one 
of such importance and is now so generally recognised as a legi- 
timate branch of our studies, that this Journal, if any, may be con- 
sidered the natural channel through which such intelligence should be 
transmitted to those interested in it. In order that this may be done 
efiectually, it is needful that we should ourselves be supplied with 
regular information. This can easily be afforded by Secretaries of 
Choral Societies, Precentors, and others who are concerned in the or- 
ganisation or training of choirs, or in the diffusion of sound views on 
the subject. If these gentlemen will be kind enough to send us reports 
of their proceedings, we will undertake to publish, in each number, a 
rAumi of the intelligence thus obtained, whereby we may hope to give 
a tolerably accurate and continuous view of the progress of ecclesiastical 
music in our communion. 

We trust this intimation will be responded to, and that intelligence 
will be regularly transmitted to us, not only from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, but also from America and the Colonies. All com- 
munications on these matters should be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretary for Music, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, Preston, Wingham, Kent. 
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CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting of the Society for the October Term was held on 
Wednesday eyening, October ^9th, 1856. 
The following offices for the ensuing year were elected : 

PEBSIDBNT. 

R«T. G. C. Corrie, D.D., Muter of Jefoi Colleg«. 

TRSiLSUaBB. 

M. M. A. Wilkiiuoii, B.A., Trinity College. 

BBCRBTABIB8. 

J. W. Clark. B.A., Trinitj College. 
R. J. Donne, Trinity College. 

OUBATOB. 

J. Kingdon, Trinity College. 

The Committee were reserved for election at a future meeting. The 

following gentlemen were proposed and elected as members of the 

Society. 

Rer. J. 6. Howea, M.A., S. Peter's College* 
Rer. R. Watson, M.A., Queen's College. 
C. A. Babington, Esq., M.A., S. John's CoDege. 
J. W. Dunning, B.A., Trinity College. 

The senior Secretary then read a paper on the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, at Wisby in Gottland, which he had visited during the vacation, 
llie church has a peculiar construction, being octagonal, and of two 
stories. The ascent into the upper of these is by two staircases which 
are open to the lower church : and one of them could be originally 
approached by a private door from the outside, but which is now 
blocked up. There is an octagonal opening about 8 feet in width in 
the floor of the upper church, the use of which it is difficult to deter- 
mine. It has been suggested that such churches, of which examples 
exist in Germany, especially one at Eger in Bohemia, were intended 
for the use of a seigneur and his retainers. 

The Rev. G. Williams, B.D., King's College, then gave a very 
interesting account of the progress of Church Restorations in Germany, 
with especial reference to the cathedral of Cologne, and the church of 
S. Gereon, in the same city. ^ 

The second meeting was held on Wednesday, November 20th« 
After the minutes of die last meeting had been confirmed, the Secre- 
tary delivered a paper on the cathedral of Trondhjem, or Drontheim, on 
the west coast of Norway : illustrated by the work of Count Minutoli. 
The cathedral was begun in 1080 a.o., consequently the earlier 
portions are Romanesque. The nave with the western fronts, and 
also the choir, are in the early Pointed style. The great glory of the 
building is the wonderful Pointed octagon, at the eastern extremity of 
the choir, under which, originally, was placed the shrine of S. Olaf. 
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It is now about the only part of the building which is in tolerable per« 
fectnesfl^ as after having been several times accidentally burnt, it was 
sacked by the Lutherans in the tenth century, since which period the 
nave has been a total ruin : and the choir so blocked up with modem 
repairs and galleries, as to present but little of the original design. A 
complete restoration by a competent architect will, however, be com- 
menced before long. 

After a short discussion the meeting adjourned. 



WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb anniversary of this society was held in Worcester, Sir Thomas 
Winnington, Bart., in the chair. 

llie Chairman first called on Mr. Ghdton to read the committee's 
report — 

The report first alluded with much regret to the resignation of Sir 
£. A. H. Lechmere, one of the late secretaries, on account of the death 
* of his father. The present Baronet, while holding that office, had 
been universally beloved and esteemed, and the loss was the more to be 
regretted from the fact that he was the originator of this society. The 
best proof of his activity and general services was the circumstance 
that it had been found necessary to appoint two secretaries in his place. 
The committee recommended that Sir E. A. H. Lechmere should 
be elected a Vice-President. Next the report went on to review the 
society's various excursions since the last annual meeting. At Evesham 
they had experienced the hospitality of Mr. Rudge, and afterwards 
visited Harrington and Norton churches, the former of which had been 
partially restored by Mr. F. Preedy, of this city, and. the e£Pect of that 
restoration, especially the shingled spire on the Norman tower, was 
excellent. Making chimes work by machinery was, however, not 
commended ; it produced tones of a monotonous character and of a 
totally opposite kind to the rich and musical sounds made by ringing. 
The visits to Leigh, Alfrick, and Lulsley, as also to the Banbury dis- 
trict, were next idluded to, with brief notices of the churches there met 
with. The society had also published a series of lithographs of an 
improved class of graveyard memorials, from designs presented by 
some of the professional members, and it was hoped that these means, 
when followed up, would have the effect of improving the public taste 
in that department. The purchase of the desecrated church of Cow 
Honeyboume, through the efforts of Mr. St. Patrick, Mr. Hopkins, 
and other members of this society, was next referred to as a proof of 
the beneficial operation of the society. Then the report went on to 
allude to the churches which had been built or restored during the year. 
That at the Lickey was described as of small size, generally correct, in 
its arrangements, but of common-place design. The new church at 
Cradley had been truly described by the Bishop, when he consecrated 
it, as the model of a parish church : its proportions were beautiful, and 
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every part of it seemed designed with refierence to its special object and 
destination. This church was a good example of Mr. Preedy's skill. 
Redmarley church had been rebuilt except the tower, but it was re- 
gretted that the recommendations of this Society and of the Church 
Building Society had not been carried out. Berrow church had been 
re-seated and improTcd in a substantial and correct manner ; and the 
church of ,S. Martin, in this city, restored from designs by Mr. Hop- 
kins. The latter was especially interesting, as showing how an edifice 
erected in the uneeclesiastical style of the last century might, by proper 
arrangement, be made comparatiTely church-like and commodious. It 
was to be regretted that the exclusive-looking pew doors were retained, 
though, in this instance, the free and appropriated sittings were alike. 
King's Norton church had been much improved, but some errors 
would have been avoided had efficient professional advice been obtained. 
At Birlingham church a very incorrect and tasteless, but expensive, 
new chancel had been erected, no architect being employed — the rector 
and the mason being the sole architects. The report then went on to 
condemn the new schools in S. Clement's parish as ''debased Italian, 
uneeclesiastical and unsightly,'* and those of 8. Nicholas, designed by 
Mr. Elmslie, as being superior to any buildings devoted to the same 
purpose in this neighbourhood. Next the report called attention 
to the proposed rebuilding of the east wall of Worcester cathedral, 
and the insertion of a new window there. It was hoped the Dean and 
Chapter would not commit themselves to the details of the proposed 
restoration without calling in the professional assistance of some gentle- 
man of great experience and skill ; and that, in a matter so deeply in- 
teresting to the diocese, the Dean and Chapter would communicate the 
plans to this society; Canon Wood having informed them, in 1854, 
that the Dean and Chapter would be happy to receive any suggestions 
from the society. After calling serious attention to the arrears in 
members* payments, the report concluded by stating that Stratford 
and Pershore had been selected for the society's visits next year. 

The election of honorary and other members followed, and Mr. St; 
Patrick was appointed one of the secretaries, in* the place of Sir £. A. H. 
Lechmere ; the Rev. R. Cattley to the office of treasurer, in the place 
of Mr. St. Patrick. 

Mr. G. J. A. Walker proposed and Mr. St. Patrick seconded the 
appointment of Sir £. A. E. Lechmere as one of the society's vice- 
presidents, in the place of his deceased father, which was carried 
unanimously. 

llie company proceeded to the Cathedral, where Mr. Bloxam and 
Mr. Boutell led them round to the various monuments, pointing out the 
noticeable features of each, assigning dates to those which had been 
doubtful, and contrasting and comparing various specimens of the 
same periods. Mr. Boutell said the cathedral had shared in the com- 
mon spoliation from which most ecclesiastical edifices had suffered, 
especially in the department of monumental remains, slabs and brasses. 
Habington had noticed many slabs in existence in his time, from which 
brasses had been taken, but now the slabs and all had disappeared. 
Still, the cathedral possessed many very early monuments, the moat 
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noted being that of King John. There was a seriea of ecclesiastical 
effigies, also of ladies, belonging chiefly to the thirteenth century, and 
a small group of military figures of great interest ; and there were 
later monuments also which were much more interesting than those of 
the seventeenth century usually proved to be. He regretted to find in 
such a beautiful cathedral signs of neglect, or rather a want of respect 
for these early monuments : for instance, he had noticed the ef^gy of 
the lady in the north aisle of the Lady Chapel which appeared to be a 
receptacle for rubbish. He then pointed out the three sculptured slabs 
lying beneath the great east window, the centre one of which occupied 
the site where King John's monument originally rested, before its 
removal to the chanceL The only slab remaiuing in the Lady Chapel, 
which once contained a brass, lay nearly in the centre of the floor : it 
was curious in its composition, and he .did not know any specimen that 
was exactly like it. There were several effigies of cross-legged knights 
— a subject which had given rise to much discussion, but which ap- 
peared to him to resolve itself into a conjecture made by a shrewd 
person, who thought that these effigies meant nothing more than a 
conventional mode of artistic treatment. 

Mr. Bloxam then followed up his friend's general observations by 
proceeding to point out the details and peculiarities of each class of 
monuments. The earliest specimen in the cathedral was one of the 
three slab sculptures lying on the pavement under the great east win- 
dow: it was that of Bishop Sylvester, lying northernmost of the 
three, date 1218 ; that on the south was Wm. de Blois, 1236; the 
centre one was the effigy of Walter de Cantiiupe, 1265. The tomb in 
the screen behind the altar was curious: it was that of an Abbot 
of Evesham, of the latter part of the Idth century, being a very fine 
effigy, and remarkable for its pastoral staff being unpravided with 
a crook. This was very singular, and he knew of no similar specimen. 
In the north aisle of the Lady Chapel was a cross-legged knight, one 
of the best and earliest specimens in existence, and he assigned it to 
the period of Henry IlL, or the latter part of the 1 3th century. The 
lady whose effiigy lay near also belonged to the same period. Taking 
a rapid glance at the other monuments in the Lady Chapel, the lecturer 
proceeded to the chapel on the south side of the choir, and there 
pointed out a very interesting specimen of a cross-legged knight, painted 
and gilt, which belonged to the latter part of the 1 3th century. The 
female figure near was an illustration of the school of art in the 14th 
century — a style of sculpture unsurpassed in any age. He pointed out 
the graceful flow of the robes, and declared this to be an exquisite 
work of art, worthy of any age and even of that glorious epoch for 
sculpture, the 14th century. The monuments deposited underneath 
Prince Arthur's mortuary chapel were next examined, and shown to be 
most interesting and valuable specimens^ which were more ancient 
than the chapel, and had been included in it, the base of the chapel 
being constructed of open work in order to show the monuments. 
One of these effigies exhibited one of the earliest known instances of 
beads. These monuments were of exquisite work, and that of the 
Bishop was ascribed to Bishop Gifford, 1301. The effigy of King 
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John was die eariiest known instmoe of a royal tooib in England ; for 
tboQgb it had been said there was an efligj of a Saxon king in Wim- 
bome Minster, it had been found to be a poathnmoos work of the 14th 
centnry. The lectofer here pointed oat and described the dress ap- 
pearing in the figure of King John, comparing it with the description 
of the Tcstments worn by Richard I. at hiB coronation at Rouen» as 
stated by the old chronicler, Ridiard de Horeden. showing the simi- 
larity between that description and the details of this monument. The 
tomb on which the effigy reposed was of the date of the latter part of 
the Idth century. Prince Arthur's chapel was next examined, and its 
sculptures, of the style of the Florentine school, were described. They 
had been covered with mortar till a comparatiTely recent period, in 
order to preserre them from destruction during the iconoclastic period. 
Mr. Bloxam thought the date of the pulpit was no earlier than the 
time of Charles I. The Beauchamp monument in the nave (date 
1 3S8), and that of the famous judge. Lord Lyttelton (from whom Mr. 
Bloxam said he had the honour of being lineally descended) attracted 
much notice ; after which the company descended to the crypt to in- 
spect the stone coffins which were recently dug up in the course of 
certain repairs on the south side of the cathedral. He thought these 
remains were not earlier than the commencement of the 13th century ; 
those coffins which were constructed of smaller pieces put together, 
instead of one mass of stone cut out, being somewhat earlier. The 
arms of one of the skeletons were crossed over the breast ; and, in re« 
ference to cross-armed and cross-legged effigies and skeletons, Mr. 
Bloxam was of opinion that they were the cruce signati, those who 
were signed by the cross, who had in their lifetime taken on themselves 
either to go to a crusade or to give money towards the» same object. 
This was confirmed by the fact that these cross-legged figures ceased 
to be produced when the crusades were terminated. A curious cir- 
cumstance had been ascertained in reference to this, that at the time 
of the crusades, boxes were put in the churches for the purpose of rais- 
ing subscriptions, and these boxes were the origin of the fixed poor's- 
boxes of the present day. Not only the effigies of knights, but those 
of laymen, and even of ladies, were found cross-kgged. In the church 
of Much Marcie there was a specimen of a cross-legged layman. He 
was glad to observe that good care had been taken to preserve these 
coffins as they were found. Mr. Bloxam, on being asked, stated his 
opinion that the crypt, so far from being Saxon, was of later work 
even than the time of Bishop Wulstan, who usually had the credit of 
being the founder, and was probably of the date of the early part of 
the 12th century. 

At the Evening Meeting, Sir T. Winnington read the following 
interesting paper on the clochium, or ancient bell-steeple of Worcester 
Cathedral : — 

" The object of this association has hitherto beeq to illustrate the 
architectural remains of edifices that either wholly or partially exist 
at the present time, to describe them in detail, and reconstruct, as far 
as conjecture or analogy will permit us, the original design and inten- 
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tjon of tlieir foandars. I now propose very briefly to cftU your atten-* 
tioa to a building, of which 90 trace (as far as I am aware) is now 
existing, bat which has been rendered familiar to local antiquaries by 
the ancient documents that deserDie it in the fullest detail, and the 
drawings it is our good fortune to possess of its form and straoture. I 
allude to the cioohium or leaden eteeple of Worcester Cathedral, 
and will for that purpose make use of the elaborate description con- 
tained in the * Obsenrations on Worcestershire, by Mr. Nathaniel 
Tomkitts/ a manuscript in my possession : — ' The leaden spire, an- 
ciently called the Clochium, was the belfry until the year 1374, when 
the tower of the chareh was finished. It consisted of an eight-sided 
base of stone work, of height even with the embattlements of the 
church, viz., 60 feet. It was placed so near the church that there was 
only space between for processions. The diameter of the base of stone 
was 60 feet. The thickness of the walls 10 feet. The spire of lead 
above the base of stone in height to the weathercock 50 yards, and the 
entire height with the stone-work and spire 70 yards from S. Michael's 
churchyard. The weathercock was on a level with the neat spire of S« 
Andrew's church, in Worcester; but S. Andrew's church standing 
upon a little lower ground, its weatheroock is from the ground 77 
yards, or 231 feet. That which most amazed beholders was the ex- 
cellency (in this spire) of the contignation of such massive timber, all 
of which being Irish and unsawed, polished only with the axe, not 
haying one sawed side. It was the design.' says the enthusiastic 
writer, of no ordinary Vitruvius ; for all dimensions the like is not 
perhaps in Europe. The bells were but five, as we perceive by the 
frame and stocks whereon they hanged, which were left in the place 
when the bells were gone. They were of equal weight and tone with 
those at York, viz., 6,600 lbs. the biggest, and unison with an open 
I>ipe of 95 inches long, but in the apprehension of some men the double 
thereof, the greatness of the sound deceiving their judgment in the 
tune.' Mr. Tomkins then proceeds to compare the bells with some 
that at that period existed in the Palace Yard at Westminster, as well 
as others in the cathedral churches of Exeter and Lincoln, and makes 
use of mechanical terms relating to their sound and quality, which, as 
1 do not profess myself competent to explain their meaning, I have 
purfiosely omitted. It would indeed require a scientific lecture on music 
fully to comprehend this portion of the manuscript. Mr. Tomkins 
then goes on to describe the great gatehouse, the lavatory, dormitory, 
with many other portions of the cathedral and its precincts. Prom 
the description I have just quoted, it will appear that the clock or 
rather bell steeple was a building of no ordinary importance, both in struc- 
ture and elevation, the latter exceeding the central tower of the cathedral 
(from the description, though it hardly appears to do so in the drawings), 
and rivalling the spire of S. Andrew's ; I mean the ancient spire, measur- 
ing 931 feet, now replaced by its elegant and taper successor, which ex- 
ceeds it in height by about 16 ft., but probably far beneath it in architec- 
tural beauty. We have reason to believe that diis bell steeple was erected 
by S. Wulstan, who, while Prior of the church, before his episcopate, 
between a. d. 1059 and 1069, built a tower for the bells, — probably 
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the base on which the spire was raised. It survived the removal of the 
bells, or possibly a porticui of them, only 273 years : fox we learn that 
in the year 1647, the leaden steeple adjoining S. Michaers church was 
pulled down, and the materials sold for £617. 4s. 2d.; the principal 
part of which was given to repair several churches in the county, da- 
maged in the civil wars. Dodderhill had £80, Castlemorton £80, and 
the rest in proportion. In a pen-and-ink drawing of the Cathedral, 
executed somewhere about 1670, in the Dineley MSS., the basement 
of this tower is represented in only one story, much less elevated 
than the battlements of the church, as heretofore described, probably 
the remnant of the destruction in 1647. Fuller, in his History of 
Abbeys, has given a rhyming translation of the Latin inscriptions on the 
beUs in this steeple, which is quoted in Green's History of Worcester- 
shire. The detached belfry, Uiough not a general, has been far from 
an unusual feature in the ancient cathedral and conventual churches of 
this realm : the towers of the original Norman churches being for the 
most part low» and of lantern construction, rendered some other con- 
trivance necessary for the bells. At Chichester, parallel with the west 
front, and a short distance to the north, stands a massive square tower 
120 feet in height, the upper story octagonal, flanked with small turrets. 
At Salisbury formerly stood a tower, multangular in. form, surmounted 
like that in Worcester by a leaden spire, with walls and buttresses 
similar to the chapter-house and cloisters, and a single pillar of Pur- 
beck marble in the centre, supporting the bells and spire, with its 
leaden covering. Abbot Lichfield's tower, at Evesham, buOt in the 
latest period of Pointed architecture, stands in a line with the north 
transept of the destroyed Abbey church. There is a tradition also of 
one adjoining Tewkesbury Abbey ; other instances probably exist ; nor 
is the detached steeple uncommon in parochial churches. We have 
numerous examples in England, particularly in the eastern counties, 
and not unfrequently, but in a ruder form, in the county of Hereford. 
The round towers of Ireland, with their much-disputed origin and an- 
tiquity, invariably attached to religious edifices or their remains, claim 
some analogy with this subject. Nor must we forget the campanili of 
the Lombard churches in Italy, with their fine proportion and exquisite 
details of brick and marble, so well known to all admirers of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, which, too, form some contrast to the single and rude 
edifices of northern Christianity, one bf which we have attempted to 
describe in this paper.'l 

Mr. W. White next read a paper " On Architecture, and its prac- 
tical benefits to man." 

The next day, the members and friends of the Society made an ex- 
cursion to Kidderminster, upon which a paper was read by Mr. J. S. 
Walker; the monuments being described by Mr. Boutell and Mr. 
Bloxam. The party then proceeded to Chaddesley Corbet church, 
where Mr. Walker read a paper on its architecture and history. On 
their return to Kidderminster, Mr. T. H. Galton read a paper on the 
history and antiquities of the town. 
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LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY- 

At a meetiDg held at Lincoln* on January % 1857, the Rev. F. Mas- 
singberd being in the chair, eighteen new members were elected, thus 
making a total of forty-three members who have joined the society 
during the last two months. It was announced l^at it was hoped 
his Ghrace the Duke of Newcastle would be able to preside at the spring 
meeting of the society, which is to take place at Lincoln, on the 26th 
of May and two following days, and that formal acceptances had been 
received from the Yorkshire, Northamptonshire, and Bedfordshire Archi- 
tectural societies to the invitations sent to them to be present at the 
Lincolil meeting. A plan for the restoration of the tower of Croft 
church was exhibited, which was approved of; also the plan and eleva- 
tion of a school establishment erecting at Wilsford, at the cost of Miss 
Cheney, under the direction of Mr. Charles Kirk, of Sleaford, which 
was much approved of; in addition to another set of plans for a similar 
scholastic purpose, on a much larger scale, by Mr. G. G. Scott, who is 
about to erect school-houses, masters' and mistresses' dwellings, and 
every necessary adjunct belonging to them, at the sole charge of the 
Rev. fiasD Beridge, in his parish of Algarkirk, without any regard to 
cost, he seemingly being desirous of exhibiting an equal amount of 
liberality in favour of the educational cause as he has already done in 
that of church restoration. A most interesting point was also brought 
before the notice of the committee in reference to Croyland Abbey, it 
having been stated that, at a meeting lately held m that parish, an offer 
had been made by an architect of some note to save the fall of the west 
front, which has been in a most perilous condition for many years, by 
a proposed method of restoration which woidd not be so costly as had 
been anticipated. 



SURREY ARCHiEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A GxNBBAL Meeting of this Society was held on Oct. 31, in the Great 
Hall of Lambeth Palace ; the Bishop of Winchester took the chair. 

Mr. Black said he had two papers on the list, and would begin with 
that which referred to the Library in the Palace. He then proceeded 
to read his paper " On the Title of the Palace and Manor of Lambeth," 
deducing the name Lambeth from Lamb and Hithe, the latter a place 
for feeding cattle ; the same as Rotherhithe, Rother being the term for 
cattle. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. J. W. Flower to read '* Some 
passages in the life of Archbishop Laud." 

Dr. Young presented to the inspection of the members the Sacra- 
mental Cup which belonged to Laud, with letters and documents which 
authenticated its genuineness. 
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The Rev. Charles Boutell next proceeded to give an account of the 
most interesting objects in Lambeth Palace, -which he proposed after^ 
wards to point out to the members, 'and to illustrate. He was not 
aware of any existing account of the original Palace, but in the time of 
Edward II. it had become a magnificent pile, having a complete provi- 
sion for a large establishment suitable to the taste and t>pulence of the 
time : he believed it was on record that Boniface and Becket contributed 
to the fabric. Archbishop Chicheley erected the lioUards' Tower, and 
repaired or built the Oreat Hall. Archbishop Stafford built the Stables* 
and Archbishop Morton the Great Gateway. Cranmer added to the 
P^ace. and the library was increased by Abbott and others, the library 
having been founded by Bancroft, with the stipulation, that if Lambeth 
should ever cease to be the residence of the Primates, the books were 
to pass to the University of Cambridge. This stipulation was claimed 
some time afterwards by the University, but the literary treasures were 
re-collected, and again restored to the library. The chapel was de- 
corated and repaired by Laud. This chapel was connected with 
deeply interesting associations, for in it the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury had been consecrated. This building not only became of surpass- 
ing interest ardieeologically, but it presented^ a striking example of 
gothic architecture of that period, and one of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Laud was that he put in the windows of stained glass in 
the chapel, which windows were presumed in their painting to have re- 
ference to Romanism. But Laud's answer to this was, that he did not 
take the subject from the mass books, but from the fragments of the 
windows that still remained. In this respect, then. Laud might be 
claimed as an archaeologist. The chapel was finally restored by Arch- 
bishop Howley, but not a fragment of the ancient glass could be dis- 
covered. Next in interest to the chapel, was the hall, which was 
destroyed in the time of the civil wars. Archbishop Juxon rebuilt the 
hall on the site of the old edifice, and in the windows of the library and 
in the lead work would be found many interesting relics. The Lol- 
lards* tower was not the least interesting portion of the Palace. The 
small room at the top of the tower, in which prisoners were confined, 
was the most interesting of all. The dimensions were 1 2ft. by 9ft.» 
and 8ft. high. The room was lined with rough massive planks of 
wood ; there were two small windows, the door was 31 inches in width, 
clamped strongly with iron, having an aperture through which food 
was conveyed to the captives. There were eight iron rings connected 
with the planks, and in various parts incisions and scratches were to be 
seen, evidently made by the prisoners confined there. Cranmer's motto 
was legible, but it was impossible to say whether he had ever been a 
prisoner there. The next chamber was that in which D'Oyley and 
Mant carried on their valuable labours. Under thai room was the 
*' post room," so denominated from a pillar or post supporting the ceiling 
in the centre of the room. The gate-house was oocapied by the porter 
and the secretary, and in a fire-proof apartment were deposited valuable 
manuscripts^ The pictures idso were a most interesting collection, 
containing portraits of former Archbisihops down to Howley, together 
with many other interesting and valuable historical pictures. 
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Mr. W. W. Pocock read a paper ** On the recent diacorerj of the 
remaine of a Roman Villa on Widton Heath." 

Mr. O. R. Comer read a paper " On two deeds eieented bf Elias 
Ashmole, for the conveyance of ins house in Sooth Lambeth, in the 
reign of Charles IL" 

The concluding paper was by W. H« Hart, Esq,, F.S^., " On the 
History of the Manor of Hatcfaam.*' 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEO- 

LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A Mbstimo was held on October 27th. — O. H, Nevtnson, Esq., in the 
chair. In conformity with recent arrangements of the Society, this 
was a meeting open to all the members and their friends. 

Mr. Thompson produced a manuscript belonging to the Leicester 
Town Library. Though lettered on the back as a manuscript Missal, 
it appeared to be a series of Homilies in English upon the Gospels for 
the Sundays and Holy-Days throughout the year. The date of it 
is probably the fifteenth century. It may have been used in one of 
the Religious Houses of Leicester before the Reformation, and shortly 
after the dispersion of their books have found its way into the Town 
Library, which contains other valuable manuscripts. 

Mr. Webster exhibited some fragments of glass Mosaics, which he 
picked up in the mosque of S. Sophia, Constantinople, in the month 
of June, 1848, from among the rubbish lying on the floor of the build- 
ing, which was then undergoing repairs. They were bits of glass, of 
different colours, some of them gilt, ronghty embedded in plaster. The 
gilding appears to have been effected by gold-leaf being introduced 
between a thick and a thin layer of glass. Wyatt, in his " Mosaics,*' 
says that glass Mosaic came up at Constantinople soon after the seat 
of the empire was removed thither, which was a.b. 329. These ^- 
cimens, to judge from the rudeness of their execution, were perhaps of 
the age of Justinian, who rebuilt the church of S. Sophia A.n. 531-53, 
on the site of two former churches which had been burnt down. 

Mr. T. Nerinson laid before the meeting some photographic views, 
from Pisa and Florence. 

The Chairman reported to the meeting the result of some further 
excavations in the Abbey grounds at Leicester, by whieh the founda- 
tions of old walk have been exposed to view ; but at present it was 
impossible to assign them to any particular buildings of the Abbey. 
His romarks were illustrated by two plans by Mr. Milliean. 



Committee Meeting, — G. H. Nevinson, Esq., in the chair. 

James J. Jaques, Esq., of Birstall House, was elected a member. 

A discussion followed respecting the expense of the Society's share 
in the volume of Reports and Papers for last year, issued jointly by the 
Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, and other Architectural Societies. It 
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Appeared from the correspondence read, that the book might be got up 
by a printer in the country equally well, and at much lees expense 
than as at present in London. There is also considerable difficulty'in 
arranging satisftictorily the several amounts to be paid by each So- 
ciety; the Yorkshire Society, for instance, having incurred a heavy 
expense for the illustrations accompanying its papers, from which each 
Society derives equal benefit. Mr. Thompson gave notice, that at the 
next meeting he should propose that the Leicestershire Society with- 
draw from its present connection with the above-mentioned publica- 
tion, and print annually for the members a volume of their own papers 
and proceedings. 

Mr. Oresley informed the Committee that Stukely's Account of 
Croyland Abbey, read by him at the General Meeting last year, and 
printed at their request, was now completed. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

S. , Na$K Bucks. — This church, designed by Mr. Street, com- 
prises nave and chancel, north aisle, and a north aisle to the west end 
of the chancel. It is admirably arranged, both ritually and^ for the 
congregation. The only door is at the west end of the north aisle. 
The north aisle is spanned by arches springing from each column of 
the nave arcade ; and thus externally the aidk is roofed with trans- 
verse gables, four in number; a clerestory window (a quatrefoiled 
circle) being pierced in the nave wall between each roof. The style is 
an extremely Early- Pointed, very well carried out, especially in the 
window tracery and the arcade. We rather dissent from the fanciful 
anangement of the draining of the aisle-roof : — ^the gutter between 
each roof is conducted by a stack-pii)e to the set-off of a low buttress 
immediately below it ; down which set-off the water is conducted in 
an open gutter to a gurgoyle at the bottom. A double bell-cote on 
the western gable is very well managed : the window below it is made 
up of two broad lights with a foliated circle above, all contained in a 
large constructional arch. We have seldom seen a better church : 
though we hesitate in commending this method of roofing an aisle, 
with transverse gables, especially in a rural situation and in a building 
of comparatively small scale, llie details of the fittings are very good. 

S. , Sahley, Warwickshire. — ^We have been greatly pleased with 

the proposed completion of the tower of this church by Mr. Street. 
The original building is a modern one by another architect, already 
reviewed unfavourably in our pages. The tower, according to the 
proposed design, is made to terminate in a dignified belfry-stage with 
richly embattled parapet. There is also an octagonal comer turret, 
projecting above the tower and capped itself with a dwarf pyramidal 
spirelet, having pinnacles at the angles. Within the tower parapet is 
a rather lofty and exceedingly picturesque saddle-back roof, with a 
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singularly elegant ridge crest, and a light metal coronai surrounding it 
at mid-height. The treatment of the lead-work in this design seems 
to us very noticeable. 

S. Maty, Hawridge, Bucks, — Mr. White is rebuilding this little 
church. It comprises merely a nave and chancel, with small north- 
east yestry. The arrangement is thoroughly good» and the prayers are 
read within the chancel. The style is First-Pointed ; the windows 
being trefoil-headed lancets, and the east window a tall unequal triplet. 
The material is brick, banded rather too much in the fashion of do- 
mestic work. The lower part of the internal walls is also of red brick 
in the natural state. The panelling between the north of the sanc- 
tuary and the vestry has also a somewhat secular look. The porch is 
open, of wood : and a small square bell-cote is framed from a tie-beam 
at the west end of the nave. Altogether this is a very effective little 
church. 

8. John Evangelist, Highbridget Wiltshire. — Mr. Norton has de- 
signed this new church, and has thrown into it some conspicuous par- 
ticularities. The plan comprises a nave 53 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., a chancel 
27 ft. long, a porch at the extreme west end of the south side, over which 
stands the tower and spire, a north aisle with north-west porch, and a 
north chancel aisle (two-thirds the length of the chancel). The style 
is First-Pointed, all the windows being exceedingly thin lancets, either 
singly, or in couplets, or (as in the east and west gables) in triplets. 
There are two sorts of stone used in the walling, two horizontal courses 
of a red colour being introduced. The roofs are also banded in colour ; 
and so is the spire, an octagon rising, like a German example, from 
four gables, in each of which (in the belfry stage) is a rather cumbrous 
shafted triplet window. The interior arrangement is good : the chancel 
is stalled in two rows ; the pulpit projects, like an ambon, on the north 
side, from the level of the chancel floor, and a lettern projects in like 
manner on the south side. The north chancel-aisle, opening by two 
arches into the chancel, is divided by a screen into an organ chamber 
and a vestry. We should have preferred a more distinctive treatment 
of these appendages. In the general design we may commend es- 
pecially a good trefoil- headed door in the tower, and the external east 
end, where the triplet is pierced in a continuous arcading, with an 
octofoil circle above. The vesica-window over the western triplet 
would have been better away ; it looks made to match the opposite 
end. The porch story of the tower is groined in stone — a low vault 
with ribs : and the belfry-triplets are provided with the local pierced 
stone tracery instead of louvre-boards. The roofs are unpretending. 
But the special feature of the interior is the arcade. Here five well 
proportioned arches are supported by thin couplets of shafts, set trans* 
versely to the axis of the church, instead of a single shaft or pier. 
This is of course a hint borrowed from some of the beautiful cloister 
arcades of the Southern -Pointed : but surely it is here most infelicitously 
applied. In fact the shafts are wholly out of proportion to the super- 
incumbent arches and the wall above them. Mr, Norton has felt that 
he must make them as short as possible, lest they should become mere 
spindles — (every column has some fit relative proportions) — and ac- 
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oordingly hat moonted tkem on large plmtka. Bat the device is unaoc-* 
cessful. The ahafta appear to the eye inmfficieiit to support the 
superincumhent weight, and are wholly disproportioiiate to the wide- 
spanning constructional arshes which they support. We do not deny 
a certain piquancy of efieot in perspective, as shown in an illustrated 
sketch of the interior, given in the last occaoiona] report of the Chutvb 
Building Society ; hut we cannot approve of this innovation. The in- 
ternal details are good. The pulpit is of stone, with marble shafts, and 
much polychrome is introduced, seemingly with very successful effect. 

S. Stephen, Snenton, Nottingham. — Mr. Place has designed a church 
for this parish, which has some notable features, though its total cost is 
not to exceed £9400. The material is to be the local stone, with An- 
caster stone for the dressings. The jdan embraoea a olcrestoried nave of 
unusual height, with two aisles, a western tower, chaacel with sacristy 
and organ chamber at its north-west side, and a south-west porch. The 
nave measures 73 ft. by 20 ft., the aisles being lift ft. S in. broad : the 
chancel is 38 ft. by % ft. The style chosen is late Middle-Pointed 
—a little less pure than we should have liked to see it ; the detail how- 
ever is pretty good, especially in the clustered shafts of the arcade. 
But the tower is less successful. Mr. Place has aimed at a dignified 
type of tower ; and there is merit in the large belfry stage. But the 
middle stage is poorly treated ; and the capping, a ragged looking 
embattled parapet, without pinnacles or any relief but some useless 
gurgoyles, is a failure in effect as well as unsuitable to the style. The' 
proposed arrangements are good, except that there are three rows of 
benches on each side of the chancel ; and the area, seated throughout, 
and desigpaed to hold 820 persons, is awkwardly divided by the cross 
passage. 

8, Jame$t North Cray, Kent* — This church is about to be rebuilt en- 
tirely from the designs of Mr. E. Nash ; the present building being a* 
small and inconvenient structure. The new plan comprises chancel/ 
nave, and two aisles, — the western end of the northern ene formings 
the lower story of an engaged tower. There is a spacious vestry—-^ 
though without an external door— at the south-west of the chancel ; 
and a north-west porch. The only other door is at the west end of the 
naVe ; which is surely an inconvenient position for a small buildittg. 
The style is Geometrical-Pointed, but with some tendencies to a later 
developement. In the external view, we are pleased with the broad^ 
spanning roof embracing nave and aisles, whic^ is covered with tiles, 
without copings, and with a metal cross ; while the chancel gable has a 
stone coping and stone cross. The spire is an octagonal broach covered 
with shingles *, and would look very well if the tower were higher. There 
is here the very common fault of an engaged tower — ^that the belfry 
stage is not dear above the crest of the nave roof. The porch is an 
open one of timber. The internal arcades are good — of purer detail 
than the window tracery. We should suggest, however, a better base 
for the piers of the chancel-arch. The cusping of the windows would be 
improved by being made bolder ; and the east window — which is of three 
broad lights with two very thin intermediate lights dividing the broader 
ones — ^18 far less successful than the rest in the church. Surely the 
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multipHcatioii of moiHals without a corresponding breadth of glazing is 
a mistake in designing a window ; of which the primarjr purpose is to 
admit light. The treatment also of these eloseiy adjacent monials 
when they diverge into the tracery — though in this case (we are bound 
to say) managed with much ingenuity — of necessity introduces a later 
type of treatment. As to internal arrangement — the chancel has two 
longitudinal benches on each side ; but those on the south side are 
divided midway by the vestry door ; the westernmost portion being 
treated as reading-pew, with desks facing north and west. This is so 
far goodt as that it causes the prayers to be said in the right place ; 
but the reading-pew seems here made too conspicuously different from 
the other chancel-seats-; and the position of the vestry door would be 
fatal to the proper choral use of the chancel. This door should go 
further east. The nave and aisles have open seats, which, however, 
are awkwardly faced north and south at the east end. Some children's 
benches occupy the extreme west end. The font is under the tower 
aich, opening into the aisle. Altogether this is a hopeful design. 

S. Bartholomew, Graham $ Town, South Africa, — ^This is an interest- 
ing design, by Mr. White. The building is to be wholly sent out from 
this country, it being difficult to build properly on the spot. The nave 
u dO ft. by 24 ft. 5 m. ; the chancel 26 ft. 3 in. by 16 ft. 6 in ; and there 
is a wooden south* west porch, and a vestry at the north-east of the 
chancel. The arrangements are thoroughly good t the pulpit projects, 
from the screen on the i|orth side. The window -archeji are of moulded 
biick : but the monials are of wood, with that horizontal transome ok. 
the impost which Mr. White affects. The east widdow mighty we: 
think, have been a more pleasing design : the interval between, the- 
lights and the strange-shaped opening above is too great. 

Notre Dame, Borgherhout, Antwerp, — ^This church built in a 8Ub)Heb« 
of Antwerp by M. Berkman has existed about ten years. It still ho\»^ 
ever possesses interest to an English Ecclesiologist as a rather early spe* 
€imen of the coatinental movement. It is cruciform, and in dimensiopi 
about equal to a new Bnglish church of the larger sort, though o£' 
greater height. The material is red brick with stone dressings. The- 
first thing which displeases is its showfrontiness. While, as we shalt 
aee, much decoration has been spent on the facade, the ndes which are 
conspicuously in evidence are almost as bald as a stable. The style of 
the church is an insipid reproductioa of the current Flamboyant of the 
country, not even avoiding some of its most manifestly objectionable 
features, i.e.. while the aisle windows are feebly traoeried. the clerestory 
is wholly devoid of tracery. The west front pyramidises, thanks to a 
aort of screen building which masks the real western termination of the 
aisles, as if the whole church were under a span-roof, the gabiing being 
stepped with little pinnacles poised at the angle of each step. On the 
apex c^ the gable stands an octagonal lantern growing into a spirelet. 
This front is built of brick and stone in bands, llie large central door* 
way is double, and carries a rood in the tympanum; The arch is 
feathered. There are likewise two flanking doorways. Internally we 
And a nave of fqviv and aisles of five, bays, the western construction so 
far intruding into the church. The pillars are clustered, the front 
iaoulding at present stopping short in each ease in anticipation of it* 
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dying into a pedestal to bear statues in the spandril, one only of which, 
— an attitudinising figure — ^is completed, while the other mouldings are 
continued round the arches without the intervention of any capital ; for 
which treatment, however objectionable, it is fair to say the precedent 
is found in Antwerp Cathedral. Shallow panelling supplies the place 
of a triforium ; and the church is vaulted throughout in plaster. As 
ve have said, the clerestory is untraceried, while the aisle windows 
contain thin flamboyant tracery of three lights. The whole of the in- 
terior being built up of brick, is painted stone colour. The transepts 
are shallow and terminate in eight-light windows. The chancel is of 
one bay with a five- sided apse, containing long two-light windows. The 
chancel- screen or rail is of marble of a poor design, and stands forward 
two or three feet to the westward of the arch, so that it is actually pos- 
sible to get into the chancel by turning its comer north or south. The 
altar in marble is a bad design, like a sideboard, with a carving of the 
Entombment under, and an overgrown constructional superaltar behind. 
The old stalls of painted wood from the chapel which this church has 
succeeded are still in provisional use. The most eastern window of the 
apse was filled with painted glass by M. Capronnier when we were there, 
and that for the four remaining windows expected immediately. This 
work »hoW8 a manifest imitation of the Munich School. The chancel 
is flanked on either side by a shallow chapel o]>ening each into its re- 
spective transept. They each contain an elaborately carved, but not 
very successful, wooden altar and reredos by M. Storms. The chapel 
to the north is painted, but not very harmoniously, while the diaper on 
the wall resembles a light green papering. There are symptoms of a 
commencement of colouring in the south chapel and in other parts of 
the church. Both chapels have painted windows by M. Capronnier. 
The huge (being Belgian) pulpit, by M. De Rieter, is not yet finished. 
It has cost 12,000 francs, and is to cost 6,000 more. It is of wood. 
Sitting figures of the Evangelists encircle the base, while the vast canopy 
soars up to the roof crowned with a statue of the Blessed Virgin. The 
niches about it are still empty. The Baptistery is a little room shut off 
at the west end. This church has clearly cost much money ; its style 
moreover shows a most commendable protest against the pseudo- classical 
tradition. We wish therefore that we could have praised it more. 
But truth compels us to state that it is a dull, tame mass of mediocrity. 
Even for the time when it was built it is remarkably inferior to the best 
contemporaneous churches in England, whether built for our own or 
the Roman Catholic Communion, We were the more disappointed 
with what we saw from our attention having been attracted to it by a 
laudatory notice in the Builder, 



NEW SCHOOLS, PARSONAGES, &c. 

Blythfield, Staffordshire. — Mr. Street has built a school and resi- 
dence here in memory of Lady Bagot. The material is red brick, with 
imwk-^ad nmamBntal patterns of «tone and black Wick. The school- 
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room, intended to be divided by a curtain* has separate entrances for 
boys and girls. It is surmounted by a pretty spirelet for a bell. There 
is a good clas»*room : and the master's hoyse is very well designed, 
and has three bedrooms. 

Induitrial Schooit, Little Gaddeeden, Herts, — ^This group of build- 
ings, comprising school-rooms for boys* girls, and infants, a residence, 
and also a kitchen and a work-shop for the industrial department, is 
excellently designed by Mr. Street. The material is red brick with 
horizontal bands and patterns in black : the style is of simple Pointed 
•baracter, the windows having stone shafted monials. Hie grouping is 
▼ery successful, and the effect very picturesque, without the sacrifice 
of practical convenience. We were especially struck vrith the effect of 
the external brick wall, pierced at the height of a few feet in a broad 
arcade, with stone shafts and a handsome horizontal cornice, and have 
seldom seen this feature more admirably treated. A low square brick 
tower, with bifurcated brick battlements, is another reminiscence of 
North Italy, which however beautiful in itself, is less appropriate for 
its present destination 

Almehoueee, Little Gaddeeden, Herte. — An excellent design by Mr. 
Street. There are six houses on each side of a central projecting 
dining-hall. Nothing could be simpler than the treatment, but the 
effect is very good. The dining-hall has a bell-cote rising from the 
middle of the ridge. In this climate, and especially for aged people, 
covered ways or cloisters seem to be especially suitable for alms 
houses ; but Mr. Street has not adopted the idea in the present in- 
stance. 

Partonage, Coopereale, Eeeex. — ^Tliere is much originality in this de- 
sign of Mr. White's ; and the house inside is well planned and con- 
venient. But the external result is more whimsical than effective, 
owing to the somewhat exaggerated use of vari- coloured bricks. And 
is not the invariable employment of wooden frames and monials for 
windows becoming open to the charge of mannerism ? 

Vicarage, Haydon, Lincolnshire. — We are not able to praise this de- 
sign by Mr. White so much as the one last noticed. Advantage is 
taken of an inequality of level to gain some effect ; but the exterior is 
not pleasing, and the arrangement seems far from convenient. We 
most always protest against the inadequate size of the " study." Here 
it is only Id ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 

Ramsbury, Wilts. — Mr. White has designed a pretty group for this 
village, consisting of school-rooms for boys and girls, separated by a 
house for the master. The arrangements are good. Each school-room 
has a spacious cloak-room and a class-room attached, and the win- 
dows are judiciously placed. We should have liked to see some 
lavatory provided ; and we think the offices for the boys and girls had 
better be more widely separated. The interior is of the greatest sim- 
plicity, of brick, banded, and with windows framed in wood, in dormers 
with hipped gables. The moulded chimneys are pleasing : and the 
fire-places, of coloured brick well treated, deserve notice. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

All Stdnif, North Moreion, Berks. — This oburch, contiriiring tower» 
nave, south aisle, chancel, and a very large south chancel-Aisle, equal 
in size to the chancel itself, is about to be thoronghly restored by Mr. 
Street. Some ancient returned stalls occupy the proper chancei : the 
rest of the church will be arranged properly ; and some forms for 
children placed in jfche chancel aisle, of which the original altar-part 
will bo left unoccupied. The architectural detail of the diurch, es- 
pecially of ^he very early Third-Pointed chantry, is particularly 
good, and will be carefully retained and restoi'ed. * The new roofo 
seem however rather spidery, from their small scantlings ; and the nave 
has ugly tie-beams. We do not greatly admire the shape of the new 
reredos ; and. in the interest of the future choristers, we protest against 
the loose curtains which occupy the remainder of the east wail, north 
and south of the reredos. Curtains afford a cheap and handy expe- 
dient for improving the effect of an unrestor^d chanCel: but no 
one who has eyer sung in a choir would hesitate to pronounce the 
absorption of voice by loose hangings a most serious oojection. The 
new woodwork is' good^ especially the half-high chancel screen, and the 
pulpit, at its north side, though the latter Is somewhat fancifully com* 
plex in its desi^. 

S, Michael, Cadhury, Devofuhire. — Here an unpretending building, 
comprising nave and chancel of uniform plan, separated by an arcade 
of four from a north aisle, which, under a separate gable, reaches nearly 
to the east end, is rearranged and repaired by Mr. White. The arciii- 
tect has formed a choir by placing a screen at the easternmost arch of 
the aicade, and has fitted the whole area very correctly ; the seats in 
the quasi north chancel-aisle all being made to face the east. We 
greatiy like the simple but effective windows which replace the present 
nofierahle insertions. 

S. Mary, Chelsfield, Keni, is about to be restored by Mr. E. Nash. 
The buBding is oJF very early date, and comprises nave, chancei, tower 
((forming a kind of transept) at the north-east of the nave, a sort of 
inchoate aisle, pf two bays, on the south of ^e nave, westward of 
which (about rafaiway in the total length of the nkve) is a south porch. 
Mr. Hfijsix puipoies first to clear away the accumulated earth from the 
walls, and then . to strengthen the north wall and the west end, which 
}iave bilged a little, by buttresses. The south wall of the short aisle is 
to be rebuilt, and the western arch of its arcade to be renewed ; while 
the restoration of the original gable over this chantry — for it is really 
only a chantry — will reveal a long-hidden single clerestory window, 
^d enable die architect to get rid of two modern dormer-windows in 
the nave. The west door, which is now smothered in cement, will be 
restored from sections, in the possession of the architect* representing[ 
the original mouldings before their obliteration. The tower will hi 
thrown open to the church ; and we are much pleased with the sug- 
gestion of replacing the decayed wooden stairs to the belfry by an open 
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iron Btaircase. There is no reason why iron stain in belfries should 
not be ma^e evei^ more x)mament|J than the ^tone one a^ S^ Maclon, 
Rouen. The vestry is to be re-built at the' nonh-west of the chancel. 
But the architect has not provided any ^xt^mal door. In the absence 
of drawings, we are .doubtful whether the existing chancel-arch of so 
ancient a church s)iould be sacrifioed as now proposed. It is further 
proposed to sqrape off the whitewash, renew the windows, and lay down 
a tile pavevent ; besides open sweats in the place of pew8» and a better 
arrangefnent of thf clMUi9^« We should be glad to hear that this in- 
teresting restoration were ciBdrried out ; but grisat care is necessary ii^ 
altering a building of such antiquity, 

8. Bodvan, LUmaber, MerUmethihire (near Barmouth), is known to 
many Welch tourists ^ one of the most interesting architectural 
remaios ip t^at part of England. It is an excellent specimen of j^ 
church designed for a most exposed position on the sea coast. Thf 
original shell is a severe First-Pointed building, with clerestoried nav9 
and aisles, south-west porch, f^nd chancel : — a frightful modem excres* 
cence, i^ a quasi- trfuisept deforms the north side. The clerestory 
windows, broad plain lancets, remain; as do some in the chancel^ 
especially the tall sn^ lancet at the east end. The internal arcade 
is strikingly fine : huge cylindrical shafts with early flowered capitals. 
The chancel-arch is ^ good specimen of rude early clustering. The 
south door is a First-Pointed work, deeply recessed and shafted, and of 
great interest. The whole internal level h&s been raised, and the bases 
of the piers concealed; and -outside, after the fashion of Wales, th^ 
churchyard has greatly accumulated, especially towards the east end. 
The west wall, sustaining a bQll-cote, . is modernized and ruthlessly 
buttressed, but is almost dilapidated from exposure to the south-west 
gales. No ehureh required, and few chur^he«i deserved, more careful 
restoration. The task of furnishing a design has unfortunately feUeti 
into incompetent hands; and we have rarely seen anything more 
wretched than the proposed " restorations" by Mr. T. M. Penson, of 
Chester. We earnestly hope that he will not be allowed to carry his 
designs into exeeuUon. Of course he removes the addition ; and he 
accommodates 204 people within the original plan of the church, after 
screening off the north-east angle of the north aisle for a vestry. He 
proposes to rebuild the whole western facade and the south porch; 
besides replacing a number of laactets, aiMir*-4n the chancel — windows 
of three adjacent lancets, which seem most unsuitable to the type of 
the old work. The new west end is of the most " cockney" descrip- 
tion : two Icmcets, quite unlike the old ones in proportion, are divided 
by an ill-designed buttress, while an exaggerated and top-heavy bell* 
cote is corbelled off at the gable. The new porch is of the same pre- 
tentious kind, and the outer arch, instead of being a modest contrast 
to the noble inner doorway, is a vulgar rival to it in richness of detail. 
It does not appear that Mr. Penson has attempted to restore the old 
internal level. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SiNCB onr last nnmber appeared we have received the iDtelUgence of 
the death of one of the greatest of French Ecclesiologists, the P^re Arthur 
Martin, S. J., who died very suddenly at Ravenna, on the S4th of No- 
vember, while pursuing his studies in that city. It may be in the recol- 
lection of several of our members that P^re Martin honoured our tenth 
anniversary with his presence, on the 10th of May, 1840, when he read 
a short paper upon Hie Patriarchal Chair of Canterbury, which ap- 
peared in the subsequent EccUHologUt. Although he felt himself 
bound to decline being enrolled among our honoraiy members, he con- 
tinued on terms of personal friendship and communication with several 
members of our committee. The principal Hfcorary works of P^re 
Martin (a native we believe, of Britanny), are the magnificent " Mono-' 
graphie des vitraux de la CathHrale de Bovrges^** and the *' MelangcB 
d'ArchSologie/* both written in concert with P^e Cahier, of the same 
order. He also did good service to ecclesiology, reinu agendk, both as 
a frequent member of commissions, a practical architect, restorer, and 
designer of instrumenta. It may be remembered that the plate and pas- 
toral staff which Poussielgue Rusand exhibited in 1851, were designed 
by P^re Martin. The last occasion upon which he appeared promi- 
nently before the ecclesiological public, was as one of the Lille com- 
mission ; and we may now state, that it was a communication from 
him to one of the members of our committee which led to that pub- 
licity being given to the competitors in England, out of which we 
believe arose the triumph achieved by our architects. 

Another death has lately occurred of interest to eodesiologistSy 
that of the veteran author fsiniliarly known as " John Britton," one of 
our honorary members. With ecclesiology in its most technical sense, 
John Britton had little sympathy or acquaintance. But it is un- 
doubted that his elaborately illustrated works were among the. earliest 
of the causes which led to that revived appreciation in England of 
mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture, of which ecclesiology is the com- 
plete expression. For that let John Britton be honoured in the Ec^ 
clesiologist. 

To tke Editor of the Eedetiologist. 

Sib, — ^It seems to me that modern architects need you to remind 
them of the invariable rule of old work, that in fitting arches to the 
capitals of piers, the sofiit of the arch must be in the same plane with 
the uppermost member of the beli of the capital. The abacus mould- 
ings alone should project. I have seen the interior effect of several 
new churches spoilt by recessing the arch too much. I may mention 
S. Michael's, Soho, near Birmingham, as an instance ; it gives the 
columns the effect of posts. 

Your's obediently. 

E. S. 

We have received No. 6 of the Records of Buckinghamshire, con- 
taining a continuation of the papers on the desecrated churches of the 
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county ; a paper on Upton old charch» illustrated by a sketch of an 
interesting fragment of sculpture there found ; a notice of Cbetwode 
church, with two sketches ; and papers on Drayton Beauchampi and 
(by the Rev. A. Baker) on the Incised Crosses on the Chiltern Hills. 
There are, besides, the official records of the Society's proceedings ; 
including the useful novelty of a conspicuous ' posting' of the members 
whose subscription is in arrear. This is a very valuable though un- 
pretending pyblication. 

We have received a very courteous commilnication from Mr. C. 
Barry, explaining that the architecture of his church oh Haverstock 
Hill, noticed in our last number, was cut down against hb will, to meet 
expense. Mr. Barry has^ in an excellent spirit, taken active steps to 
remedy this by rich and correct fittings and decorations, some of which 
exist in the church, and were noticed by us. 

Memorial Church, Constantinople. — We ate glad to learn that forty- 
six competitors have entered the lists for this important work. 

The letter to the Bishop of Ely, by the Kev. J. W. H. Molyneux of 
S» Peter's, Sudbury, oa the " equal rights of all classes of parishioners 
to the use of the Parish-church, and the unchristian results of the ap- 
propriation of seats/' is a spirited protest^ and should have been men- 
tioned by us before with special commendation. It has just reached a 
second edition. 

The new dogma has produced a rather curious controversy among 
Roman Catholics, 'ilie Bishop of Bruges (Mgr. Malou), who has 
rather distinguished himself as a promoter of ecclesiology, has pub- 
lished a treatise upon the iconographic representation of the *' Imma- 
culate Conception." In it the Blessed Virgin is to be shown with bare 
feet, and without our Blessed Loan. This suggestion has been ans- 
wered by P^re Cahier who (pro tanto, defending a position with which 
we must sympathise) argues that, till the Renaissance, the Blessed 
Virgin never appeared without our Loan in her arms, owing, as she 
does, all her honour to being His Mother. M. Claudius Laverge, in 
the Univers, attempts a feeble answer to the learned P^re. The Obser' 
vateur Catholique remarks that it has only an incidental interest in the 
question, but yet cannot help thinking that S. Anne ought to have a 
place in the representation. 

The French Episcopate are beginning to take an intelligent interest 
in church building and restoration. The Bishop of Rodez has lately 
published a pastoral on the subject, which reads sJmost like one of our 
tracts to churchwardens, so minute is it, not only in its recommenda- 
tions of Middle-Pointed, correct fittings, &c., but in its practical direc- 
tions to get rid of whitewash, prevent damp, and so forth. In the 
pastoral, too, of the Bishop of Gap are some observations on the 
right side. 

Among the signs of the times, we must call attention to a remark- 
able article on Religious Art in the National Review, 

Several small organs have lately been erected in the chancels of 
churches by Mr. Nelson Hall, of Upton Scudamore, near Warminster. 
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The. oyga^irt ib Malad m the sIftlUk ificiiig the same way with the seat 
of the choir, with the. aouo^-boMtl and pipes ahove his head. This 
l^q, we believe* wae suggested by the Rev. John Baron, rector of the 
above-tnaned j)ari6h. The ergfoi built by Mr. N. Hall for the parisb- 
ishurch of S. Mai7i Upton Scfudaaiore, ooosists of only ooe stop, 
•A open. diepeaoB of large eeale, with a eompass of four octaves, from 
C to &. The .organ lale^ ereeted by him in the chapel of the college 
at Cuddesden has two stops, a stopt diapason and an octave diilciaoa» 
which form a very good accompaniment for A small number of voiced. 
^e think it desirable, even in parish -churches of nogreat size, to 
allow three stops, namely, open diapasoi^, stopt diapason and princi« 
pal, each of ^ull compass. This will enable the otganist to give thitt 
variety of strength and character to the accompaniment which is im- 
portant for the Te Deum aiid Mice'ne Creed, and still more so when 
the Psalms are chanted. &fr. Hall estimated the cost of sneh an 
oi^gaii,. with a compaae of fotir <»otevee. at £66 or £00. A scft of 
double stopt diapason pipes for the pedal keya would be araluable 
l^ddition< 

The Hall of the Sydney Uaiveisity-^ noble room 6f good Third- 
Feinted design, by Mr. Blaekett, whose name, in oonnection with Austral 
Uan church architecture is favourably known to our readers, will present, 
we should say, when completed, a much more magnificent tmtt ^naemble 
than any similar building in Burope. All the windows are to be filled 
with stained glass ; each light containing a figure. The subjects are 
to be the Bnglish Sovereigns, the founders of all the Colleges in Cam- 
brulge and Oxford, and the most conspicuous names in Bnglish litera- 
ture. Mr. Clayton has been commissioned to draw the cartoons ; and 
we have been greatly pleased with such of them as we have seen. 

A very Interesting mefflorial window to the late Bishop Monk is 
about to be placed in Stapleton church, of which bis lordslnp was the 
munificent re-builder. It is a three-light window. In the middle light 
Is a representation of our Loan in Majesty, and, kaeding at the foot, 
is the figure of the late Bishop, who is humbly offering, as founder, a 
model of the restored church. The side lights are occupied by figures 
of S. Peter and S. Augustine, as representatives of the two sees over 
which the late prelate presided. The cartoons are by Mr. Hardasan, 
the specific treatment of the design having beed prescribed to bhn. 

A correspondent sends us a sketch of eft almsdish which be has had 
made, in which there is a contrivance for concealing the alms given by 
means of a false bottom, beneath which the coins will fall. It is quite 
possible that this arrangement might be useful in eases where collect- 
ing bags are objected to. 

Our correspondent H. S. L. regrets that a temporary separation from 
some necessary books has prevented him from continuing his letters in 
our present number, and from making some reply to the strictures of 
his opponent. 

A second paper on " Olass-Painting,'* and also one on " BcleC- 
ticism,** are unavoidably postponed. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GLASS PAINTING.— No. 11. 

Ik a former paper an attempt was made to ascertain some of the* causes 
of what seemed to be an evident fact, — the general inferiority of the 
present state of glass painting, whether looked at in itself, or when 
compared with the progress made in other branches of ecclesiology. 
It was suggested, that one chief cause of this inferiority might lie in a 
misapprehension, on the part of glass painters, of the true object at 
which they should aim : their object seeming to be, in one case to 
imitate, merely, as closely as possible the works of former ages ; in the 
other to introduce into our churches an entirely new style of painting ; 
the chief object of which appears to be the production of large picture- 
windows. And in the attainment of this end all thought of the nature 
of the material on which they have to work — the ends and uses for 
which windows are required — the constituent parts of the windows 
themselves, as the mullions, &c. — are entirely lost sight of, or are sacri- 
ficed to the one idea of producing a picture. And were this all that 
were done it would be enough, and more than enough, to be the con- 
demnation of any school that made this its chief object. But neither 
is this all : the pictures themselves are often conceived in anything 
but a religious spirit; they are not the expression of any religious 
feeling as pervading the mind of the painter, nor of any which it is 
his object to excite in the minds of those who look upon his work. 
They are merely representations of certain facts given with a rigid his- 
torical accuracy, and suggestive of no other idea than the thought of 
the accurate study which must have been required to enable the artist 
to be so very rigidly correct in his costumes, and in his representations 
of the customs of the period, down even to the minutest detail. 

Glass painters then, according as they manifest this or the other 
tendency, though they work with the same materials, and have osten* 
sibly the same object in view — the production of stained or painted 
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windows — yet contrive to separate themselves into two very distinct 
and opposing schools, the productions of each of which most widely and 
plainly mark the difference between them* 

This is a fair representation of the generality of glass painters* 
Some few there are who seem inclined, at times, to break away from 
such self-imposed restraints, and appear, either conscionsly, or un- 
consciously, about to reali;pe somewhat of a glass painter's true end ; 
others again seem to vacillate uncertainly between the two schools, 
working sometimes according to the canons of one, sometimes accord- 
ing to tibiose of the other, as either their own fancy, or the caprice of 
well meaning but ignorant patrons suggests. 

Now it is evident that so long as this state of things continues there 
is an end of all thought of realizing amongst ourselves a really good 
and effective style of glass painting. So long as our glass painters are 
content to be mere copyists on the one hand, or endeavpur on the other 
to introduce a style of painting which is wholly at variance with every 
association connected with the buildings for which their works are de- 
signed, and which has besides the additional fault of losing sight of the 
essential difference between pictures and windows ; — so long shall we 
be without any really good work : — good, that is, not merely in regard 
of depth and richness of colour, or of correct delineation of form ; but 
good in respect of approaching.^ or not approaching, the true end of all 
such painting, viz., tiie production of such windows as shall, in their 
degree, assist, not interfere with, the thoughts that naturally crowd in 
on a devout mind, when it feels itself in the house of Oon. 

The first step then towards the attainment of such an end must be a 
olear apprehension, in the mind of the painter, of what the true end of 
his art really is ; for until this is clearly understood, it is in vain to 
look for any steady or successful advance ; there can be only vain and 
desultory effort, and sometimes — ^though but rarely — chance attain- 
ment of the end. Next, there will be necessary a no lees clear appre- 
hension of what are the means for the attainment of that end ; of what 
is the nature, especially, of the material on which he has to work — 
what are its capabilities, and what the impediments it has to offer — 
and consequenUy what are the best means — if any such exist — of over- 
coming these difficulties ; whether again, — ^if there be impediments pe- 
culiar to a glass painter which do not stand in the way of other painters, 
— there be not certain advantages also which are no less peculiar to 
his art, and which are of the greatest assistance to him in carrying out 
his object. 

Such an advantage, e.g., will be found in the very defectiveness of 
his material. For, while from its transparency it presents an insuper- 

' It may be necessary here to obviate a possible objection, as though to speak of 
a thmg as more or less good, implies that good admitted of degrees ; such e.g., as is 
hopUed in tbe ose of tbe words '* good," " better/' *' best.'' Ilie truth is, that the 
two latter words are tbe comparative and superlative of a lost positive. Good is 
complete in itself, and admits of no degrees, either of more or less. But an art is 
more or less good, according as it realizes more or less perfectly its legitimate end. 
And this is all for wbicb in the present state of glass painting we can hope $ — that 
we may get, not perfect attainment of tbe end, but efforts more or less perfect accord- 
ing as they approach or recede from the true end of the art. 
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able obstacle to his producing any striking effects of light and shadow, 
it has too its advantage in necessitating a more simple, i.e., less artis- 
tic, mode of arranging his figures, than would be required for other 
paintings. 

These then are all questions which must be clearly and decisively 
answered in the mind of a glass painter before he can even approach 
his art. Then, thirdly, as a step consequent upon the two former, and 
absolutely necessary i he would attain eminence in his art, there must 
be a steady determination to confine himself to it and its peculiar laws 
alone. It is next to impossible, for reasons which will appear pre- 
sently, that a man can be even a tolerable painter on glass unless he 
rigidly observe this rule, — rigidly confine himself, that is, to the prac- 
tice of glass painting solely. The reason for this will, upon a little 
consideration, be obvious, viz., because the treatment required of him, 
and indeed rendered necessary, by the peculiarity of his material, and 
the conditions under which he has to work, are so peculiar — so dif- 
ferent from what is allowed to other painters, that it is next to im- 
possible for him to be both a good painter on glass and a good painter 
on canvass. In fact, the two arts are " wide as the poles asunder," 
and the treatment, which in a painting on canvass would in the ar- 
rangement of its figures be stiff and unnatural, because purely the 
result of affectation in the painter, becomes not only natund, but even 
necessary in a window. The consequence of this difiPerence between 
the two is, that when a man has once accustomed himself to think, and 
to express his thoughts in the one style, it becomes difiicult for him 
readily to betake himself to the other ; and when he does, he, perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, transfers somewhat of his former way of ex- 
pressing his thoughts to his new art ; and so it happens that a style 
and a mode of conception and treatment proper only to the one become 
transferred to the other ; and the result too often is that the essential 
difiPerence between the two is wholly lost sight of. It must be con- 
fessed that the transference, and the injury arising from it, has been 
much worse on the side of glass painting than on that of the other. 
Men have oftener mistaken and treated windows as pictures than they 
have painted pictures as windows. Still the injury that has been done 
to glass painting is none the less real, because it has not been extended 
fur&er ; nor is it less true that the art would do better if it were kept 
wholly distinct. 

One of the questions then which, it will be seen, a glass painter 
must thus decide for himself, is' whether there be not certain advan- 
tages, as well as disadvantages, which are peculiar to his art over and 
above those which are common to all painters. And this question must 
be decided by him not for his own satisfaction^ not for the sake of 
weighing the advantages of his art in comparison with that of others ; 
but for the express purpose that he may be the better able to combat 
his own difiiculties, and make the most of his peculiar advantages. To 
one thing allusion has already been made, as being peculiar to the 
glass painter, and which will be to him either an advantage, or the 
contrary, according as he is willing to take it ; and that, is the trans^ 
potency of his material. The peculiar disadvantage is, that in conse- 
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quence of the light paseing through, instead of falliog on, the painting* 
it is useless to attempt to produce any striking effects of shadow ; for 
to produce such the glass must be so darkened as to have the effect of 
blackness. In truth, so great is this difficulty that it will be found 
that the type of all good glass painting must be sought, not in the 
rules of canvass paintmg, but in t//imiijia<fo» — i.e., light without shadow ; 
where the figures are drawn with no attempts at all at shading, and 
as though seen in a strong light. 

This, by the way, will afford us a good instance of what has been 
just observed, of the difference between the conditions under which a 
glass painter must work, and those of the painter on canvass, and 
which it is necessary for him both to see and observe. For a painter 
on canvass to paint in this way, i.e., without shadows, would be, as Mr. 
Ruskin has pointed out, a childish affectation ; thoroughly an affecta* 
tion, because possessing no foundation in nature, and being purely a 
freak of the painter's mind. But, this which is thus an affectation 
when adopted by painters generally, is not an affectation in a glass 
painter, because it is a necessity arising from the nature of hia material, 
and which he must follow if he would succeed in his art. 

But how, it will be asked, is it an advantage to the glass painter, 
thus to have to work on a transparent material ? Simply by simplify- 
ing his work. Let him give up all thought of shadows, and bring out 
his figures with as few and simple lines as possible, only such as are 
sufficient to define them strongly, and give the necessary expression to 
the countenance, and his work is done. He has achieved all that his 
art requires of him, and if he has done it heartily and honestly, he will 
have done it well. 

Another point to be observed is, that from the great height at which 
windows generally are from the ground, some difference in the treat- 
ment of the subject will have to be made from what it would have had, 
supposing it were to be viewed closer to the eye. To a certain extent 
this may be considered a disadvantage, as seeming to require a coarser 
kind of painting. And certainly so far it renders out of the question, 
or if attempted, quite out of place, much of what is called " finish,** 
i.e., much of elaborate painting of minute details, as the patterns on 
the garments of the figures, and, in out-of-door scenes, the foliage of 
trees, and flowers, and the veins in rocks : — if, that is, it be thought 
legitimate to attempt the introduction of such accessories ; a question 
which will have to be decided presently. And this may be considered 
a disadvantage, as not affording to the painter an opportunity for the 
display of his skill in pourtraying such little details, in the faithful 
delineation of which, it must be fdlowed, the charm of many a picture 
lies. But, on the other side, it may be questioned, whether this great 
distance of the window from the eye of the spectator, being, as it must 
be, always fixed and the same, is not a positive gain on the side of the 
painter, inasmuch as it enables him always to determine at what dis- 
tance his work shall be viewed ; thus rendering it impossible for it to 
be seen at a disadvantage, or in a wrong light, by having it placed at 
too near or too great a distance for its proper effect. And how many 
an artist is there who would wish thus to have it in his power irrevoca- 
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bly to fix the conditions under which his work shall bo viewed i At 
the same time also the work of the painter must become easier and 
more simple, inasmuch as he is spared the labour of any very minute 
or elaborate working out of details, which would be lost at such a dis-» 
tance. So that if he loses in one point» viz.^ in not having field for 
the fall display of his powers, he gains in another by having his work 
made more simple for him.^ 

For the same reason again — that is, the great height of the win-. 
dows from the ground, any adoption of backgrounds dying away into 
distance is precluded } simply, because all such effects would be quite 
lost. The necessary parts of such a landscape, at least, all its more 
distant parts, would be on so small a scale as to be very faintly, if at 
all, seen ; or, at least, not seen until after a very attentive examina- 
tion. And this alone would be sufficient to be its condemnation as a 
window painting. All the parts of such a painting should he on such 
a scale as to be at once comprehended, and without effort, by the mind. 
To call off the mind's attention, and set it wandering among the 
groves and distant landscapes, trees, rocks and mountains, which some 
glass painters delight in introducing as backgrounds, is at once tot 
Ipse sight of the legitimate end of all glass painting, and to render it a 
distraction, instead of an assistance, to devotional feeling. In the 
former paper it was said that all the parts of a church, its windows no 
less than its other parts, should alike have a share in producing its 
general effect. Nothing should be allowed there but what has a ten*, 
dency to fix, not to call off the attention from the great objects of faith. 
Everything then on which the eye rests should be suggestive of such 
thoughts : and that, too, so suggestive that the mind should at once, 
or with as little delay as possible, take in the truth intended to be 
shadowed forth* How far elaborate backgrounds, with mountains, 
rivers, and fields, dying away into an indefinite distance, fulfil this- 
condition — how far, that is, they assist in carrying out the main 
design of the painting, or how far they call off the attention and fix it 
pn tibemselves, is a question to be answered by those whose practice it 
is to introduce them. The case is not the same as it is in an ordinary 
picture. There there is not the same necessity for the mind so quickly 
to take in the idea : possibly those pictures are the best liked that 
give some little occupation to the mind, in tracing out the little details, 
by the aid of which the painter conveys his meaning. Not so in a 
glass painting : in this everything should be subordinate to the clear- 
ness of the idea, and the quickness with which it should be read. 
Being intended for the window of a church, every moment of time* 
which is given to tracing out its meaning, is so much lost to the great 
purpose for which men assemble. And the attention being of itself- 

' The great beight at which windows are commonly placed in chorches will be 
found to act in another way as a restriction, viz., as snggesting the propriety of dis- 
eontinning the introduction of small aabjeots in medalUons, at least, in large win- 
dows. The great height at which the upper medallious, at any rate, are placad» 
renders it neit to impossible, without the aid of a glass, to ascertain what the sub- 
jects are. The question then arises, whether for such windows we are not of neces- 
sity thrown back upon and confined Xofigum only ; and that too in most cases, as 
a general rule, to single figures in each tight ? 
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apt enough to wander, there should be as little as possible in our 
churches to encourage this inevitable tendency. The meaning, then, 
should be at once familiar, and easily to be gathered; told, as it 
were, in as few words as possible; the details few — ^^only such as 
strictly belong to the subject ; and these very sparingly used. Every- 
thing should be simple, and rigidly subordinated to the central truth. 

In fact, so important does it seem to observe this rule, — ^viz., that 
nothing should be introduced into a glass painting, except the mind 
can at once apprehend it; that a more simple arrangement of the 
figures than would be necessary in an oil-painting, would seem to be 
necessitated on the part of the painter. All unnecessary crowding and 
multiplication of figures and details should be avoided : the figures 
should stand out clearly and strongly defined to the eye; and the 
simpler the fact sought to be represented the better. 

In order to effect this end, it will be found better to abandon all 
attempts whatever at landscape backgrounds ; since the introduction of 
all such matters tends rather to distract the attention, than to help to 
fix it on the chief truth ; and that the figures should stand out against 
a gold coloured, or diapered, background, after the manner of the 
earlier illuminations. This will be found less than any other kind of 
background to distract attention from the main figures. 

One further thing there is, and which, if we look upon glass paaint- 
ing as to be in all respects regulated by the same laws as other kinds 
of painting, is undoubtedly a disadvantage : and that is, the form 
of the windows. The painting must in every case follow the size and 
shape of the opening which it is to fill ; and not only so, but the 
mullions, and lead lines, and cross bars present a further obstacle. 
The naturalistic school has solved this difiiculty in their own way ; so 
far, that is, as regards the mullions — viz., by disregarding them in 
some cases; simply ignoring their existence, and designing their 
pictures regardless of the fact that the muUions cut off the nose of one 
figure, and the arm of another ; in other cases so far recognizing them 
as to allow for their existence, in the composition of their drawings ; 
but trying to get away from their restraint by the palpable deception 
of representing their figures as seen behind and through the mullions ; 
not between them, as is really the case ; in every case regarding them 
as a nuisance to be got rid of some how, and at any cost. 

Now are the mullions such a nuisance that they must be got rid of 
at any cost ? Perhaps in some respects it might be better if they were 
not there : perhaps, though not certainly. Perhaps, if they did not 
exist, the temptation to introduce huge pictures, with over- crowded 
subjects, would be greater than it is now : so great, possibly, as to 
carry everybody away with it headlong. In this way the mullions 
may be a wholesome standing protest against what in the end would 
prove the ruin of all good glass painting. However, be this as it may, 
there they are : and their existence must be recognized. 

In the first place they are constituent parts of a window ; as much 
so of our large windows as the glass itself : and on this account alone 
they must be recognized. It has been shown that they are so recog- 
nized, even by those who appear to detest their existence. Only it is 
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poasible to reoogaize them in a wrong way, as is done by the' natural- 
istic school, instead of in a right way, as the old painters did. The 
right way to acknowledge their existence, is to do it boldly and 
honestly, and as accepting the restraints they lay upon us. A window, 
be it remembered, is an opening for the admission of light. Bat in 
admitting the light into our churches, it becomes necessary also to ex- 
clude as much as possible the external air; and to do this in such 
a way as, while the air is excluded, the transmission of light shall not 
be unnecessarily impeded. Such is the perfect idea of a window. In 
order to effect this the openings are filled with a transparent substance, 
which answers both these ends. But when the windows are large 
it becomes necessary^ for the firmer support of the filling substance, 
that they should be divided into lights. The muUions then which 
divide the lights are the necessary supports of the glass. They are, 
thus, on this account, necessary. 

Now the origin of glass-painting was the desire to make these 
somewhat (in themselves) ugly openings as ornamental as their nature 
would allow, by the introduction of a coloured medium* through which 
light should be transmitted, instead of a white one. Thus colour would 
be the first idea intended by a painted window. In some instances 
this idea is carried out by the introduction of colours in the form of 
a mere pattern only : afterwards small subjects in medallions were in- 
troduced, in combination with coloured patterns. And when we bear in 
mind the intense delight which the mediaeval painters felt in mere 
colour alone, — a delight which is witnessed by every fragment pre- 
served to us which has escaped the white- wash of improving church- 
wardens, we can easily conceive the pleasure they would derive from 
such windows. 

Such then being the case, the existence of the mullions was no bar, 
or hindrance, to their enjoyment. If they were necessary for the 
better support of the glass, they were made to subserve their end 
by being made frames, as it were, to contain their bright patterns. 
And even when single figures took the place of the patterns and 
medallions in which the earlier painters delighted, the same rule was 
observed ; and the mullions formed convenient niches within which 
their figures of saints in glory were enshrined. Nor was it till the 
original purpose in staining glass was forgotten, and windows began to 
be regarded, not as openings for the necessary admission of light, but as 
surfaces for the display of huge pictures, that any inconvenience was 
felt from their existence.^ 

No doubt the temptation to make such a use of the windows would 
be rendered greater, by the greater opportunity afforded for it in the 
huge Third-Pointed windows. Still, it must be always remembered 
that it was a departure from a former practice : — a corruption, rather, 
we must call it, springing from a heedlessness of the real object of win- 
dows : and as a corruption, it ought certainly to be got rid of by a return 
to that of which it is a corruption. Let us give up tdl idea of making our 

1 Perhaps the recognition of this hct, i.e., that colour was the first idea aimed at 
in staining glass» wOl help ns in determining how far white glass is to be used in our 
windows. 
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windows into picturea^ and confine pictures to their proper places, — the 
bare surfaces of our» at present, cold and naked walls ; and try to con- 
tent ourseWes, for our windows, with the same bright patterns, or single 
figures in bright clothing, that our fathers were pleased with ; or if that 
be not enough, and we must have subjects in our windows, by confining 
the figures as much as possible to each light, and leaving out all such 
elaborate compositions as would not admit of this rule ; and we shall 
soon cease to feel any inconvenience from the presence of mullions. 

It will be seen by this time, from all that has been said, that, as 
there is a radical difference between windows and pictures, there ought 
to be a corresponding difference in the paintings designed for each. A 
window is an opening designed simply for the free admission of light ; 
and all methods which are employed for the purpose of concealing the 
original ugliness of what is, after all, a mere hole in the wall, should 
be subservient to this end. They ought never to suggest the idea that 
a window is anything but a window ; e.g., they ought never to suggest 
the idea that they are transparencies stretched behind the mullions. 

Such a distinction — such a realisation of what he has (o do, is essen- 
tial to a glass painter, before he can hope to produce even a tolerable 
window; and the whole inquiry, so far as it concerns the present 
point, — the due appreciation by the painter of the means which are at 
his disposal, and the limitations which the nature of his work imposes 
on him, — might be summed up in the one question, How fht pictures 
are adapted for designs for windows ? 

A practice has arisen of late years, of adapting — in some instances, 
merely copying — well-known pictures as subjects for stained glass. 
Now if what has been said above be true, this practice must be alto- 
gether wrong : and it is, in fact, the cause of much of the general un- 
satisfactoriness of modem glass painting. A picture is one thing, a 
window is another ; and that which is adapted to have a good effect in 
one, will, for this very reason, have a poor effect in the other. Take 
merely, as an instance, the vast difference which lies in the fact, that 
in one case the painter has, as the material on which he is to work, an 
opaque substance ; in the other, one through which the light freely 
passes. In the former case he may manage his light as he chooses, 
and as best suits his subject ; not so in the other — he must take the 
light as nature gives it him, and must do the best he can with it. He 
can resort to no artificial management ; if he does, he blackens and 
spoils his window. Take, again, what has been said above as to the 
simplicity of treatment and avoidance of over-crowding. This, be it 
remembered, is not the result of the artist's choice in the matter ; but 
is, as it were, forced on him by several circumstances ; as, e. g., the 
necessity which there is for the mind to grasp and take in, at once and 
without efilbrt, the subject of the window, in order that the attention 
may not be unnecessarily called off from the proper subjects of medita- 
tion in the House of God, — the great height of the windows from the 
floor rendering out of the question all minute effects of distances, or of 
figures one behind another, fading away till they are lost in the vast 
perspective, such as is seen in the pictures of Martin, — the existence, 
again, of mullions, and cross-bars, and lead-lines, necessary for the 
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BQpport of the glass, crossing his picture in every direction, and running 
through it like so many dark veins, — all these are points which a glass 
painter has to take into his consideration, and for which he must make 
provision. And the result is a much more simple arrangement of his 
figures than would be necessary in other cases, if, that is, he prefers to 
work upon subjects ; or, as perhaps would be best of all, the adoption 
of single figures under canopies in each light, drawn simply, and with 
as few lines as possible, without shading, and standing out clearly 
against a bright background. 

Such a mode of treatment would be absurd and affected in a picture, 
but becomes, in this view, the only natural and effective way of dealing 
with ^ass. 

There seems to be in all this but one objection ; and that is, that to 
impose such restraints as above on glass painters is to lay unnecessary 
fetters upon genius, — to allow too little room for its display, too 
little for it to do, — and to bind men down to a dull and monotonous 
round. 

Now this objection would be valid if the restrictions were merely 
arbitrary. But it has been the object of the present paper to show that 
they are not arbitrary, but such as arise necessarily from the pecu- 
liarity of the work which the glass painter is called upon to do ; and if 
they be so, they are not such as can fairly be considered to be restric- 
tions upon genius. If the glass painter has a special province and 
work of his own, and has ample means for carrying out bis object 
within his own province, and is only fettered when he intrudes into 
that of another, or attempts within his own province to work after a 
diffierent fashion, then has he no right, if, when forgetting his own 
work, and intruding upon the domain of others,' he finds himself to be 
inferior ; and he does so intrude when he attempts to treat a window 
as a picture. Let him keep himself to his own province, and let him 
work on thankfully there, and in due submission to the laws which his 
work pnts on him, and he will not feel his genius cramped. In one way 
only can we conceive that he would feel any restriction, and that is, if, 
fancying that nature intended him to be a great painter on canvass, he 
is compelled, through an inability to persuade others that he is so, to 
confine himself to designing windows. But here the fault is his own : 
if he really has this power, let him betake himself to his true work, and 
show the world that he has it. 

But, after all, this limitation upon genius is more in word than in 
reality. There is ample scope in glass painting for the display of 
genius, and of what is of more value in such a work than genius— of 
man*s love for Gon's glory. Perhaps this is the quality which is more 
required to produce really good glass painting, than power or genius. 
Let a man really have this in his heart,-^and until he has it let him 
not attempt glass painting, — and he will find ample scope for the dis- 
play of such powers as God has given him ; yes, ample scope for the 
due, not the undue^ display of such powers. The impression left on the 
mind by his work should be, not the thought of the skill and power of 
the painter, but that of the greatness and glory of God. The painter 
should be lost sight of in his work ; and unless a man is prepared to 
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make this sacrifice of himself, be wiU never become a good glasi 
painter. 

But suppose bim prepared to make this sacrifice, is there, in what 
has been said, any undue limitation — ^for limitations there undoubtedly 
are, — any undue limitation, or restriction, upon bis powers ? Perhaps 
of all restrictions the greatest will be found to consist in the existence 
of the mullions, cross beirs, and lead lines, necessary for the support of 
the glass. These will be found to be restrictions by necessitating 
a peculiar arrangement and treatment of the subject, in order that these 
somewhat unsightly objects should not, unnecessarily, interfere with 
the effect of the window. But it will be found that they are restric* 
tions only in proportion to the degree in which the painter tries to give 
to his window the effect of a picture ; — in prop6rtion, that is, to the 
degree in which he goes out of his own province to intrude upon that 
of another. The old glass painters found in them no impediment, 
because they contented themselves with bright patterns of colour^ 
relieved at times with subjects in medallions* or (in later times) with 
single figures. And so long as they kept to these, the mullions, so far 
from being in the way, formed natural frames and niches, within which 
their figures were enshriaed. But when the fatal mistake came to be 
made of considering windows as convenient surfaces for the display of 
pictures, the mullions just as naturally were found to be in the way* 
In a certain sense then they are restrictions : but more by way of limi<* 
tation of subject, than in any other ; binding the glass-painter down 
to the choice of such subjects as involve but few figures, and these ad* 
mitting of being so arranged as to fall conveniently within the spaces 
marked out by the mullions. Here, no doubt, is a restriction ; it is 
not every subject that will admit of such a treatment. And though 
we must, at once, allow that there are a vast number of subjects which* 
if we confine painting to the windows only, can never be represented 
in our churches : the remedy for this will be, not to force them 
unnaturally into the windows, but to transfer them to our, at present, 
bare walls. But this belongs properly to another subject. The 
•present question is concerned with windows ; and it will be found that, 
after all, perhaps, the best way of submitting to this limitation, is to 
take the course to which it most naturally points, — that of filling our 
windows with single figures in each light, leaving subjects involving 
more than a single figure for the adornment of the walls. To attempt 
to compress a subject within the narrow compass of a single light, 
recourse must be had to medallions : and to the general adoption of 
such for our large windows there is an insuperable objection, in the 
iAct that figures, drawn on such a scale as to be contained within a 
medallion, will be too small to be clearly seen at the height at which 
they must be necessarily placed in a large window. For smaller 
windows, and near the ground, they may possibly be used with good 
effect ; for large windows they are quite unfit. 

We are driven then to the adoption for large windows, either of 
simple patterns, or, which is preferable, of single figures : for it may 
be doubted whether it be legitimate to extend the subject over the 
whole space, even when the figures are so arranged as to fall within 
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^ compaM of each light. This practice has indeed the merit of ob* 
serving the existence of -the mullions as a necessary restriction ; and is 
the only way in which its subjects can. generally, be introduced satis- 
factorily into windows. But, perhaps, on the whole it will be found 
better to keep to single figures. 

In what way such a limitation can be made to serve the glass painter's^ 
true end shall be the subject of another paper. 



APPROPRIATION OF COLOUR.— No. III. 

To the Editor of the EecleHologist. 

Sib, — ^The last group of MSS. which I shall lay before you is remark* 
able for more correct drawing, gradual absence of conventionality, 
greater tequency of portraits, at last for total neglect of ecclesiastical 
feeling, and for imitation-pagan and common domestic treatment. Of 
this we can scarcely have better instances than the beautiful little 
Julio Clovio*8 " Hours/' in the borders of which we have satyrs and 
other heathen ornaments imitated from the antique, and Henry VIII.'s 
Fsalter, in which King David is personated by tfie king himself. In 
the " Dixit insipiens " we have Henry trying to look good, playing a 
harp and instructing his fetmous fool, who is looking as a proper fool 
should. Such examples as these are quite conclusive against any sym- 
bolical or spiritual meaning of colours arising at or near these times ; 
and even if the fact were capable of proof, would rob it of aAy value 
as a precedent. But the contrary is the truth, as may be seen by the 
following : 

31. Royals A 18. H. B. Virg., Sarum. Seed. 15 (end). Blue 
and red are favourite ; there are seven different saints so dressed, in- 
cluding S. John Baptist, S. James, Mary Magdalene, S. Christopher, 
Lady in S. George and the Dragon. In a Jesse tree we have the fol- 
lowing instructive arrangement. Jesse in blue and red, S. Mary and 
one king blue, and alternately with them one king red, one pink, and 
one green, which would have been blue, but as S. Mary was just above 
in blue, the artist substituted a green. S. Mary is once in blue, green, 
and red ; once in blue, ermine and pink (an ordinary royal dress), once 
in blue and red, twice in blue. 

32. 2467. H. B. Virg., French. Circa 1470. S. Mary occurs seven 
times in blue and slate, and twice in blue and gold. 

S$. JddUioMl \S\9S. H.B. Virg., Seed. 15 (end). Spanish. Spanish 
ecclesiastical MSS. are rare in England. All I have seen are a sort of 
via media between Italian and French, approaching more nearly to the 
Italian.^ From the fact of this beautiful book agreeing pretty much 

' Note on Ayala. — Ayala was too thorough a reformer in art to help ns much in 
the present discnasion. He asserts that the Christian painter ought to represent his 
subject, as far as possible, in exact historic truth. Antiquity ought to be fo Uowed 
where probably correct, or when there is doubt, but if ouierwise, to be * ithoat 
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^ith the treatment of works of the same date in other countries, and 
also that the Spaniards employed Flemish artists very frequently for 
their hest hooks, we may I think conclude that they are no exceptions 
to the sesthetic treatment of colours. In this book S. Mary occurs 
first in blue, second in red, third in blue and red, fourth in blue, green 
and gold, fifth in blue and gold. 

34. Isabella Breviary. This splendid book was written at the be* 
ginning of the sixteenth century, in Spain, but illustrated by a FlemiBh 
artist. S. Mary occurs eight times in blue, once in blue and black, 
once in blue and brown (goldish), and twice in wlute and blue. There 
are six instances of others in blue and red together, including S. Anne, 
S. Catherine, S. Peter, S. Paul, S. Simon. 

35. Additional 1885^. (Written for Jane, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, but probably a Flemish work.) There is plenty of blue 
and red, but S. Mary is almost always in blue (fourteen times) ; once 
she is in blue and red ; once in blue, green, and red ; once in blue and 
gold brocade, with a red scarf over the tunic. There is usually a red 
dress next to a blue one, and there are many in blue and red. 

36. Egerton 1068. French, Seed. 15 (end). A good French book. 
There are seven miniatures of S. Mary, either blue and slate, or blue ; 
once in blue and puce (a king being in just the reverse) ; a shepherd 
and S. Paul are in blue and red. 

37. Additional 15702. H. B. Virg. German, Sscl. 13 (end). S. 

hesitation disregarded. In cases of positive impropriety, such as frequently ^occur 
in ancient examples, e.g. the strange representations of the Holy Trinity, &c.y 
he would recomn^nd the destruction of the works themselyes. (Lib. i. c. 7.) 
, He only mentions colour as applied to dresses, to condemn it. ** Pictores nostri," 
says he, '* frequentins colore rubro, coeruleoque aliove aimili depingnnt. Falsnm 
id, ety quantum assequi conjectara possum, ineptum." And again : " Facessat 
ergo ilia speciosa colonim varietas tarn Christi Domini, quam Apostolonun, ut pro- 
inde pullaii et fusco amicti colore quam purpurati variegatique depingantnr." 

Again, in chap. 9, after saying that onr Lord's dress was probably of the usual 
description, neither mean nor rich, and of the natural colour of wool, he goes on to 
say: '* Pictores eruditi videant, quam multnm a veritate aberrent, qui tnnicam 
Christi Domini ezternam coccinei coloris plerumque faciunt, pallium vero superiua 
hyacinthini aat coerulei depingunt." 

With respect to S. Mary's dress he says : *' Nihil freqnentius est quam Vvrm 
Virgin! attribuere pallium et tunicam, ilium quidem coloris coerulei niminm splen- 
dentia et ut ipsi vocant, ultra-marini : banc vero coloris omnino purpurei supra 
modum rubentis,*' whereas she was probably contented with *' Vestibns laneis nativi 
coloris/* i.e. '* fuscus (quern grisenm vocant) et albus non admodum splendens." He 
recommends bright dresses for her in the case of the " Immaculate Conception," 
because it cannot be represented '* ad fidem historise." " Pingatur alb& tunica 
atque splendente, aureis etiam, si placet, intexta floribus, pallioque amplo coeruleo, 
quantum fieri potest rutilunte. (Lib. iy. 2.) In lib. vii. 10, $ 5, as founder of the 
order S. Mariae de Mercede Redemptionis Captiv., S. Mary is to be dressed ** albis 
aplendentibus omnino vestibus," and in the Assumption die is " depingi pretiosis 
exomata vestibus.'' 

Lastly : with respect to the Apostles he says (lib. i. 2, § 4) : " Frequentius nihil 
est quam Sanctorum Apostolorum vestes imo et ipsius Christi Domini eo modo 
depingere, ut tunica representatur coloris rubri pallium autem eeeruleit alteriusve 
coloris ut est croceus," which absurdity, as he would call it, he classes with painting 
the elders in spectacles, which he says did not come into use till 1300 years after. 
From all this it is clear that Ayala not only did not approve, but did not even know 
any thing about appropriation of colour, though he does mention and condemn the 
indi$criminate love for ** blue and red." In fact, polychrome was not in his line. 
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Mary occurs four times in l)]ue and grey (Job's wife and S. ApoUonia 
being in the same colours), and once in blue and white ; King David 
and S. Veronica in blue and red. 

38. Additional 15267. H. B. Virg., Dutch, Seed. 15 (end). S. 
Mary is twice in blue and red, once in blue, four times in blue and 
gold (S. Peter beiug in the same miniature with her in blue and red). 

39. Additional 17280. H. B. Virg., Flemish, circa 1480. wrongly 
attributed to Hemling. First, S. Mary occurs in the same colour as the 
Holt Tbinitt, viz., a blueish white (the Holt TRiNfTT being in gold 
in another miniature). She is fourteen times in blue, once in white 
shaded with blue, once in blue and green, twice in blueish and gold, 
once in red, once in white and blue, and once in blue and gold. S. 
Michael and All Angels are all in white, and so are the angels sup- 
porting S. Mary ; though in other books they are sometimes blue and 
red alternately, sometimes all blue, and sometimes of various colours. 
I would here remark, that I feel sure that colour is never a criterion of 
the orders of Angels. Red was certainly much used, especially in 
later times, for seraphim, and that to represent fire or lightning, scarlet 
or gold being almost always used for it, as in Eiijah-s chariot ; and so 
we find it sometimes for other Angels, as well as the Angel at the 
sepulchre : but frequentiy I have no doubt it was merely used as a 
contrast to the blue clouds. 

40. Additional 14803. Ssecl. 15 (late). S. Mary is eleven times 
in blue and violet, and once in crimson and blue ; the only persons in 
blue and red are Judas and S. Luke. 

41. George IV, 9, Sarum. H. B. Virg., belonged to Henry VII I. 
Blue and red are favourite colours. S. Mary occurs seven times in blue, 
once in blue and violet (or light pink). 

42. Additional 11865. H. B. Virg., Ssecl. 16, French. S. Mary 
is eighteen times in blue and violet, our Blessed Lord and S. Elizabeth 
being in the same colours. Twice she is in blue, and once in blue and 
gold, as also are SS. Matthew, Luke, and Catherine. Herod and S. 
Peter are in blue and red. 

43. Additional 20859. Ssecl. 15 (late) H. B. Virg., Dutch. S. 
Mary is four times in blue, once in blue and gold. In sdl the rest she 
and all others are in gold and green without distinction, 

44. Additional 17012. Sarum, circa 1510. S. Mary occurs four 
times in blue, and twice in blue and red. S. Christopher and S. An- 
drew are in blue and red, S. Anne in blue, S. Joachim in red. 

45. Additional 11866. H. B. Virg., circa 1500. A good specimen 
of the date ; blue and red are common together, but never for S. Mary* 

There are numbers of ladies dressed in blue and red, which a casual 
observer would call Madonnas, but they are reaUy arts, sciences, virtues* 
&c. S. Mary occurs six times in blue and slate (S. Joseph being in 
two instances in blue and red). Four times she is in blue, S. John 
being in red, and once she is in white and blue. There are eighteen 
figures in blue and red, and fourteen in red and blue. 

46. Additional 15114. Psalter, Italian, Ssecl, 15. This and the 
next are mentioned to show the partiality for blue and red. King 
David is in red and blue, an Angel is in blue with red wings. Our 
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Blessed Lord in blue and red. S. Mary, ditto. S. Helena with a blue 
cross and red dress. 

47. Julio Clovio, '* Horse," Italian. Both our Blessed Lord and 
S. Mary are always in blue and red. 

48. Egerton 1149. Flemish, circa 1500. S. Mary is thirteen times 
in blue, always accompanied by a saint in red. S. Maiigaret is in blue 
and red. 

49. Missale, Italian, ▲.d. 1525, by Bordoin, of Fadua. Through-^ 
out this book (in twenty-three instances) S. Mary is in blue and red* 
and once in red : but to show that this is aesthetic, our Lord is also 
always in the same colours (fourteen times), one king is blue and an- 
other red. S. John is in blue and red ; and in another miniature S.. 
Mary is in blue and red, and he is in red and blue. Besides these 
there are fourteen other miniatures in blue and red. 

50. Additional 1 8854. H. B. Virg., a.d. 1 525. Here again we have 
plenty of blue and red, but never for S. Mary. She occurs eleven times, 
in blue ; blue and white, blue and slate, and slate (four dresses). We 
have S. Mary in blue, and S. Joseph in red on one side, and an Augel 
in red on the other. S. Mary in blue, and her soul ascending in red. 
There are seven miniatures in blue and red, and eighteen in red and 
blue. 

51. Additional 16914. Missale. Italian, Ssecl. 16. S. Mary once 
in blue and red, and once in gold and red. 

52. Ditto. Italian Miniatures, SkcI. 16. S. Mary is once in blue, 
green, and red; and twice in blue and red; S. John and another 
ApostJe being in the same colours. 

53. Ditto. Italian Miniatures, Ssecl. 16. S. Mary is twice in blue, 
green, and red ; once in black and violet ; and once in white and blue ; 
showing that even the Italians as late as this varied their dresses accord- 
ing to taste when it suited them. 

54. Early German Paintings, perhaps Lisbom, in the possession of 
J. C. J. S. Mary is in blue and slate. Joseph of Arimathsa, Nico- 
demus, and Pilate, are in exactly the same dresses, viz. gold brocade 
edged with fiir. 

55. German Triptych, in the possession of J. C. J.x S. Mary is in 
blue and violet. 

So then, out of 209 miniatures of S. Mary, we have 174 in various 
.colours, and 35 in blue and red, nearly all these being Italian, 23 being 
in one book as late as a.d. 1525. She occurs in 20 different colours, 
viz., blue ; blue, green, and red; blue, ermine, and pink; blue and 
red ; blue and gold ; blue and slate ; red ; blue, green, and gold ; blue 
and brown ; blue and black : white and blue ; blue and white ; blueish 
(nearly white) ; blueish and gold : blue and green ; crimson and blue ; 
blue and violet ; slate ; gold and red ; black and violet. 

And now it will be asked, what is all this much ado about nothing ? 
Is the question worth so much trouble and space ? I think that it 
decidedly is. Ecclesiastical architecture has made 'great progress in 
the last fifteen years, but if we do not want all our work to do over 
again, we must pay more attention than we have hitherto done to one 
essential of true architecture. We may have beautiful forms and fine 
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carvings ; but unless there is colour as well, our buildings must be im- 
perfect. There never has been an architecture, worthy of the name, 
from the beginning of the world to the present time, in which colour 
was not an essential ; not merely a beautiful ornament, but a sine qua 
Don. What carving can equal the delicacy and beauty of the birch 
and lime ? and yet we should not much fancy them if they were of a 
Dice quiet whitewash colour. What a form have we in the arch of the 
heavens ? yet who would admire it were its colour a washy yellow ? 
Nature itself proves that there cannot be any quakerism in real art. If 
more attention is not paid to this subject, and unless some moderately 
cheap and satisfactory polychrome, applicable to all churches be found, 
we shall soon hare all the whitewash abominations of the last two 
oentories back again. Signs of it are already appearing. In one 
church at the east of London (not good, but tolerable for the time it 
was built), the whole interior, stonework and all, has just been brown* 
washed. In another, where things are usually excellentiy done, all 
the stonework of the font, which is of black marble and stone, is 
plaistered every week with whitening, to contrast pleasanUy with the 
black, and the stone of the window-sills is hearth-stoned ! 

Now, sir. what will be the result in a few years if something is not 
done ? Why the same taste that whitens the font, will whitewash the 
dingy stonework throughout. I never see an uncoloured church with- 
out regretting that our architects will not master and use more fre- 
quently that famous material, brick and tile, whose polychromatic 
capacities are boundless ; and if it were fully developed and used 
heartily and truly, we might have an indestructible polychrome inside 
and out, to say nothing of the architectural developement likely to 
arise from its general use. 

If then the question of colour is important, and I think it is of the 
utmost importance, so is that of appropriation. The English are 
notoriously indifferent judges of it ; for years we have not studied it. 
Our glass-stainers, &c., are too much inclined to be mere copyists, and 
many would be glad to save themselves the trouble of arranging the 
colours of their subjects by some arbitrary rules as to what colours 
each particular saint was to have. I have heard men of some emi- 
nence in their way advocate this regulation style of painting. In our 
present state, nothing could be more pernicious ; if this doctrine is 
allowed to take root, we shall stand just where we are, which certainly 
is not high in this particular branch. There is nothing in the whole 
range of art that requires more thought, taste, and judgment ; and just 
those nations which have excelled in these, have excelled also in the 
other. Any thing that dispenses with these tends to destroy the 
whole art. 

Yours faithfuUy, 

Dec. 6, 1866. J; C. J. 
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VIOLET AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL COLOUR. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

Sib, — ^My attention has lately been directed to a question, which 
can no doubt be easily answered by some of your readers, and to 
which, if you thought it of sufficient importance, I should be glad to 
gain some reply. It is as to what is meant by the ecclesiastical 
colour * violet/ or ' purple ?' whether it be (as it is commonly used) 
what heralds call ' purpure,' a sort of plum colour ; or is there any 
reason to think that it may be in any way identified with what we 
now more commonly call ' blue ?' It certainly does seem strange at 
first sight that the latter colour, which is one of the primary colours, 
shoi^ld be excluded from the so-called ecclesiastical colours, which are 
all * primary,' with the one exception of this violet or purple, according 
to Jts modem usage; and, on the other hand, it is certain that by 
purple, dark blue is often intended to be expressed. 

Royal purple, for instance^ is of a blue shade, and not ' purpure,' 
or what is commonly called violet. Bishops' purple, again, is of the 
same description, though in some parts, .France especially, the latter 
shade more generally prevails ; and the robes of the Order of the 
Garter are described as ' of purple velvet,' which every one knows 
better by the name of ' garter-blue.' 

In connection with the Garter colour, I lately met with two pas- 
sages in the " Despatches of Giustiniani, Venetian Ambassador at the 
Court of Henry VIIL," which would seem to show that at that day 
the three .shades of purple, violet, and blue, were in some degree 
identical ; at least if we may trust the accuracy of the translation, 
which alone I have been able to see. Describing in two despatches 
the ambassador's first reception by the king, at Greenwich, on S. 
George's day, after a Chapter of the Garter, in one place it is said 
'* the King's mantle was of purple velvet;" and in the other, ^< his 
Majesty was dressed as a Knight of the Garter, and wore a mantle 
of violet coloured velvet," by both of which we know he meant to 
express the garter colour, blue. What renders this more remarkable 
is, that it is certain that the garter-blue was at this time of a far 
brighter and lighter shade than that now used ; the present shade of 
the colour dating only from the time of the Hanoverian dynasty, who 
deepened it, in order to distinguish the knights of their creation 
from those who were invested with this order at the court of S. Ger- 
mains. 

No doubt much light might be thrown on this subject from an ex- 
amination of ancient illuminated books, such as in the interesting 
inquiry now going on in your pages ; but from my distance from such 
sources, 1 have been only able to examine one, which certainly seems 
to bear out in some degree the idea which I have advanced. This is 
a Sarum Office-book, of about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
bequeathed by Bishop Burnet to Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 
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whoie Ubrarj it now i»» In this there are three miniatoret whioh bear 
on thia questioa, and which I will therefore describe. The first is 
the martyrdom of S. Thomas of Canterbury* in which the saint. Tested 
in a blae chasuble, with blue maniple and apparels to his alb» is kneel* 
ing before an altar, whilst his servitor is dressed in a violet cassock. 
In another, King David is kneeling before an altar, wearing his crown, 
and a royal robe of violet lined with ermine ; the frontal of the altar 
being blue, while the end is violet or purpure. A third, descriptive of 
a funeral* has a bier standing before an altar, with a violet frontal, 
the mourners in black cloaks and hoods standing on one side* while 
on the other are three clerks singing the office, one being vested in a 
violet cope, and the two others in blue. I see also that in the Arbuth* 
nott Hor», described in your last number, the " Imago 8ei Temani ** 
is painted " in the epis<iopal habit with a blue chasuble and iqppaxd^ 
to his alb, and a lilac (or violet) cope." 

Of course, after your correspondent J. C. J/s learned and inte* 
resting inquiries, too much stress must not be laid upon the accurate 
and invariable use of colours in these miniatures : still, I think we 
may assume that S. Thomas (or S. Nicholas, in another miniature 
in the Aberdeen MS.) would not have been painted in a set of blue 
vestments, if vestments of such a colour had been then aa unknown 
as they are in this day : nor again» in the other two miniatures, par* 
ticularly in that of the funeral, would the colours bliie and purpure 
have been so interchanged and identified, if at that time they had 
been so separate and unoonnected as they are to our notions now. 

I have no books by me to refer to which bear upon the subject, so 
probably the matter may have been discussed and settled long ago : 
if not, I would like to put the question, whethier the ecclesiastical 
colour violet or purple should be strictly restricted, as at present, to 
the shade of lilac or purpure : or whether it may not include that which 
modem Roman use has supplemented to the old ecclettastical eoloura. 
viz., dark blue. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

DuHdee, Feb., 1857. R. R. L. 



BGLECTICISM IN ART. 

My dbab Mr. EniToa. — Upon the chance of your not thinkung that 
your readers have had enough of this subject dready, I send, in reply 
to the letter of " Phcenix,'' and the second of M. Lassus, some remarks 
which will. I think, put the question in a clearer light, and possibly 
bring us stiU nearer to an agreement. *' Phoenix" does not believe 
that I am " practically an eclectic — not even in music ;*' because, he 
thinks, I should not, in my musical compositions, pick out from ancient 
music a few bars here, and H few bars there, and then string them to- 
gether with so much other of my own as my knowledge of thorough- 
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but mad e uuute r pu i n t dull hste cnaUed me to pfodaee. Cettunlf 
this u not the kind of edertiriitm for wbaA I would ny a single word. 
Bot an works of art* I suppose, may be mwed as oomponnded of 
sefcxal elements. In an dabonite piece of muaie for vmces and instm- 
meats five difierent elements can be reckoned; 1. the princqial sab- 
jects ; 2. their dcTelopement ; S. the harmony ; 4. the accompaniment ; 
5. the inatmmentaHon, It wiD not be disputed tiiat few, if any, of the 
great masters have been equally skilfnl widi reelect to all these ele- 
ments. At the same time there is no reason, as ftr as I can see, why 
the musical student should not culdfate them all impartially ; and this 
end cannot; it is plain, be attained widiont studying in more than one 
school, and bringing together out of eadi whatever is most valuable. 
Tlie greatest musiGal gemus of recent times, Mendelssohn, will probably 
be acknowledged to have been the man, if there has been any, whose 
skill with respect to eadi of the above-named elements of a musical 
composition was equally great ; and at tfie same time it is easy to show 
that Mendelssohn was an eclectic, in what I conceive to be the proper 
sense of the word. For it cannot be denied that his style was formed, 
partly indeed upon that of his immediate predecessors, particularly 
Beethoven and Weber, but on the other hand almost as much upon 
that of a musician who lived a century earlier, Johann Sebastian Bach. 
From him he learnt just those elements of his art which the later 
musicians could not have taught him with anything like the same ap- 
proach to perfection. Now what are we to call this combinadon of 
two very different schools, having little of a positive nature in common ? 
Unless a better name can be found, I shaD persist in calling it eclectu 
dtm, a word which, according to its etymology and ancient use, I be- 
lieve, expresses my idea ; and at the same time I doubt whether any 
man living has the face to assert that Mendelssohn would have been a 
greater musician if he had confined his studies to one school only. 
And if a musician may be improved by studying in more than one school, 
why may not, under similar circumstances, an architect or a painter ? 
But, for the sake of those readers who may not be able to enter into 
my musical illustration, I beg to add another which will be intelligible to 
all. In the generation of animals, including mankind, wherever there is 
a marked difference between the features of the two parents, it is a rare 
thing to find the offspring so entirely like one of them, as not to ex- 
hibit some traces of the other, or perhaps of some more remote ancestor. 
Here then there is an eclectic process ; for certain features of one parent 
are chosen from among the rest, and joined with others from another 
source. But this process is regulated by the First Author of all that 
is beautiful and good ; and is it not lawful for us to follow His exam- 
ple ? I do not indeed forget that the breeding together of different 
kinds of animals is strictly limited by certain natural laws ; and so also 
there are doubtless several styles of art so different that they cannot be 
combined without producing monstrosities. Nor can any man, of 
course, whether he studies in one or more schools, hope perfectly to 
attain that unity which distinguishes the works of the Crbator. Cer- 
tainly nothing good can be produced by a person attempting to com- 
bine parts of two or more styles, unless he understands them well, and 
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sees that they are not utterly inocmgraous. Nor can the combination 
be legitimate^ unless it is formed in the mind of the artist, and not only 
npon paper. A man might cut an ass's ears shorter, paint him any 
colour he pleases, and stick on a horse's tail ; but if he thought that 
the result was really a mule, he would deserve rather less respect than 
the animal itself. 

I thankfully accept M. Lassus's distinction between unity and uni- 
formity ; but I cannot admit that unity is the contrary of eclecticism ; 
for I think the examples I have adduced show that the two are not 
iireconcileable ; and that, however large a proportion of concrete eclec- 
tics may be mere patchers and bunglers, still eclecticism, in the abstract, 
is by no means a despicable thing. 

Yours most truly, 

S. S. Obbathvbd. 



ICONOGRAPHY OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

15, Buckingham Street, March, 1857. 

Mt dbab Sib, — May I be permitted to correct an inaccuracy which 
crept into my communication respecting the Iconography of Cologne 
Cathedral ? I there observed, that we usuaUy find the figures relating 
to the New Testament on the north side, and those of the Old on the 
south. Now it appears that the contrary is the case, and I may men- 
tion the following as a few among the many examples : — 

Bourges Cathedral. — The glass of the clerestory of the choir has the 
prophets on the north side, and the aposties, evangelists, &c. on the 
south. 

Fairford Church, — Here the north clerestory is occupied by the per- 
secutors of the martjrrs, who are depicted on the windows of the south 
clerestory. — Ecclesiologist, Vol. X. p. 86. 

Greece, — " There are singular analogies between Salamis and Char- 
tres ; at Salamis as at Chartres, the Old Testament is developed on 
the left side of the church ; the New on the right. The system of 
decoration, scattered or incomplete in the Byzantine churches hitherto 
TiBited, we found concentrated and perfectiy developed in this curious 
edifice at Salamis." — M, Didron, Manuel d'Iconographie Chretienne, 
Introduction, p. xi. 

Chartres, — " The artiste of Chartres have put the Bible to the north 
or the left, and the Gospel to the south or the right. It is thus that the 
Northumbrian Biscop caused the Gospel subjecto to be painted on the 
south of the church. ' DetuUt imagines evangelicae historise quibus aus- 
tralem ecclesise parietem decoraret.* " — Didron, Histoire de Dieu, p. 18. 

Batalha, — ^llie Rev. J. M. Neale in his paper on this church in the 
Ecclenologist, Vol. XII., p. 2^7, tells us that the New Testament sub- 
jects occupied the apse as well as the south aisle and clerestory, and 
those belongiiig to the Old Testament the north aisle and clerestory. 
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The Temple Chwrch, LoDdoB, has a row of heada between the arohea 
of the arcade, running round the eiicubur aisle. Those belonging to the 
northern half have an expression of intense despair or pain. Those on 
the south on the contrary, have a placid or happy expression. 

Of course many more examples might easily be found, to show Uie 
preference anciently given to the south over the north, and their appro* 
priation to the New and Old Testaments respectively. No doubt, on 
the other hand, instances mi^t be brought forward to the contrary, 
as indeed any error or mistake might be supported by referring to pre- 
cedent. In the present case, however, there can be but little doubt 
that it was the almost universal practice to reserve the. south for 
the New Testament, and the north for the old. Upon discovering my 
error, I wrote to M. Didron. for an explanation of this arrangement. 
In reply he kindly forwarded the following, with his permission to 
make use of it for the Eedesiologiat : — 

*' The left and the right of a church are the left and right of him 
who enters [from the west] : consequently in a church correctly oriented, 
the left is the north, and the right the south. 

'< When at the end of the sanctuary, a window represents our Lord 
surrounded by His apostles, the sanctuary in this case bas its right 
and left fixed by the position of our Lord, and not by the position of 
the spectator, (i.e. the right is the north and the left the south) ; but 
this applies to the sanctuary alone, or perhaps even to the choir, if 
the choir has the subjects of its windows relating to the subject in the 
sanctuary. It is then our Lord who determines the left and right* 
and not in this instance the spectator, 

" In the Last Judgments in the portals, it is likewisie the Sovereign 
Judge who determines the left and right, and thus reverses the left 
and right of the spectator. We therefore find that the representation 
of paradise, placed to the right of our Lord, is on our left, while the 
hell is on our right. 

" Except the cases where our Lord positively determines the right 
^nd left with respect to the scenes in which He occupies a place* the. 
left and the right are always those of the spectator. 

" Oonsequently, the ancient Testament is always found on the left 
or the north, and the New to the right or the south, unless by except 
tion or error. For instance, of the two immense transeptal portals at 
Chartres, it is the northern one which contain^ the history of the world 
since the creation, whilst that to the south, is devoted to the history, 
of the world, from Jbsus Christ to the Last Judgment. 

'* The left is always less noble than the right : therefore the Old 
Testament ought to be placed to the left, and |]^e New to the right. 

^* In our actions, in our motions, in our reading, we proceed from 
left to right, we thus go from the Old Testament to the New : and we 
begin from the commencement, when we place the Old Testament to 
the left, and the New to the right. 

*' The Old Testament, a severe cold law, should be at the north. The 
law of grace, the law of love, and of warmth, should be at the south. 

*' Such are the principal reasons ampng many others which deter* 
mine the places of the prophets and apostles." 
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' F^m tU this, it appears tkat when oar anoeators rapreaeiited a 
single scene, tiie right or more honoarabte place was the heraldic 
dexter, i.e. the left of the spectator ; that a picture, a portal, an apse, 
and in some instances, even a choir, (when a single subject was repre- 
sented,) would be treated in this manner. But on ite other hand» 
when it came to the appropriation of two walls, the south (for the rea- 
sons ^ven by M. Didron) would be preferred to the north. At the 
same time. I must plead this much on behalf of myself and M. Reiehen- 
sperger, who also appropriated the north to the New Testament, that 
in some instances the church has preferred the north to the south. 
Thus the Easter sepulchre is usually found on the north. The north 
side is the gospel not the epistle side, and in our ritual the priest is 
directed to commence the service on the north side of the holy table. 
With regard to tiie scheme for the Iconography of Cologne, it strikes 
me that the old practice would be followed, by putting the northern 
figures to the south, beginning with the wise and foolish virgins, leaving 
the orders of the heavenly hierarchy as they were, inasmuch as they 
form one single subject with the great rood. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

W. BuaORs. 



COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

AnCHITBCr's THiaTT-VIOHTH RsPORf RSSPBCTIKO THB WORKS POR 
THB COIIPLBTION OF THB CaTHBDRAL AT COLOONB. 

" On the 4th of last September, fourteen years had elapsed since the works 
lor the completion of the Cathedral were renewed* after an interruption of 
more than three hundred years, by solemnly laying the foundation-stone of 
the new south portal. Respecting the developement, as well as the steady 
promss and the results of the fresh exertions in behalf of the building, par^ 
ticnlars are to be found in the Arehiteet's Reports* famished periodieally, and 
in the last of these special reference w«s made to the great epoch at which we 
had happily arnred by the completion of the outer wafia of the nave and tran- 
septs, inclative of the vast portal-gables, in the middle of the newly-finished 
aisles.^ 

. *' Towards the erection of the inner vaulting, all the transverse ribs have 
already been tnraed, and are held together by strong grapnels ; while the com- 
pletion of the vaulting remains dependent on the erection of the external sysp- 
tern of buttresses, which serves for its support. 

^ In the year 1866, aeeording to the plan of operatioB sanctioned by the 
Supreme Authority, the buttresses above the aisles have been begun, and on 
the mndh side of the cathedral, as well the outer as the middle buttresses have 
been carried up to the beginning of the second stage (Stock), exactly accord* 
mg to the profiles of the choir-fiittresses. In like manner, at the south por- 
tal, the two side-buttresses have been raised to that height, and the well stair- 
eases coBoected with diem erected, inclusive of their vaultings, and next to 

> This is mentioned in the thirty-sixth Report, a translation of which is given in 
the BeeleHologiai for April, 1856, p. 122. The thirty -seventh Report contains no 
farther information of importance, and therefore has net been trandated. — 

[TaAMSLATOa.] 
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thai, ihe neeetwy oonneetiDff patnget to the ttain of the iiaTe and middle 
dioir hare been made, and uao inclosed with open geometrical work in the 
same way with the middle triforium {Fenstergalerie,) Bendea this, there en- 
aned, on the east side of the south aisle, by the transept, the restoration of the 
cornice, together with' the gable-work, the pinnacles and parapets, as well aa 
the abutments of the flying buttresses and their supporting pillars. 

" At the crossing of the nave and transept, the tour great principal archea 
have been brought to completion : they form a principal construction for bind- 
ing together the eight walls of 4;he limbs of the cross resulting from the inter- 
aeclion of the central transept with the nave and choir, and now furnish to 
the latter the long-wanted support for the security of its vaulting. The junc- 
tion of the new hewn-stone work with the old, at this place, was a very diffi- 
cult business : the latter had, as is well known, been constructed very defect- 
ively of stones of different kinds, and was then also very much decayed through 
the influence of the weather. That a displacement of both the end-piers of 
the choir had formerly occurred here, was not only evident from the serious 
eraeks in the choii^vaulting, which were carefully closed on the occasion of 
the restoration works at that part in the year 1841, but the divergence south- 
ward and northward showed itself in the separation of the under arch in that 
place, the flanks of which exhibited several cracks, while the upper part was 
aupported only by the choir gable-wall, built beneath it. Now, after that in 
the course of last year the upper surface of this wall had been hewn away, in 
order to lav bare the arch which was to be restored, another displacement be- 
came visible, which appears to require attention. 

** In conaequence of the previous unfinished condition of the two adjoining 
aisle-walls, which are pierced with high windows, the moulded work (3f<»*- 
werke) of the pointed arch, newly inserted in the year 1829, had separated in 
its joints, and several considerable chinks showed themselves in that part ; but 
these had again closed of themselves, after the arch supported by the choir 
gable-vndl had become free, and the lateral pressures of that and the new 
arches could exert their natural tendency. The assertion already advanced in 
theae Beports, that the above-mentioned choir giJble-wall was erected not only 
to inclose the choir, but also to support it, finds its most solid foundation in 
theae phenomena : as, again, on the other hand, through the discoveries made 
on occasion of the restoration-works at these piers, all those doubts are fully 
inatified which were raised with respect to their security, and acknowledged to 
be very serious and well-founded, as regards the erection of a central tower, 
after a careful examination on the spot, by the two judgments of the Boyal 
Technical Building Commission, dated the 29th of June, 1853, and 19th De- 
cember, 1864. 

" By means of the above-mentioned principal arches, brought to completion 
in the course of last year, tosether with their substructure according to plan, 
not only the first groundwork for the erection of the middle tower has oeen 
laid, but also the connection between the nave and the choir has been brought 
into existence ; so that frx>m this time, in a technical point of view, nothing 
stands any longer in the way of removing the temporary wall— more than 
500 yeara old — of the choir. Still, from other considerations of utility, re- 
lating to the service of Ood, this cannot ensue till after the prindpal vaulting 
has been finished. When this is done, and not before, the nave will be in- 
eloaed, so that the partition-wall of the choir will no longer be wanted. But, 
at all events, another place must then be provided for the organ ; and it would 
therefore be desirable if a decision could even now be arrived at with regard 
to itv and the work be ordered betimes, since the present old organ, as an in- 
aignificant and antiquated affair, would hereafter mlake an unsatisfactory figure 
in the finished cathedral.^ The substructure for the new organ will also re* 

^ Surdy the Very Rev. Cathedral Chapter will, when the bofldmg is finished, 
bava two organs, one for the choir and the other for the nave, aa is gsneially the 
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^nire a coiitiderabl« time, and the espeniei cut only be taken by little and 
little out of the building fund, in order not to occasion any Intermptiona in 
the chief operation of completins the cathedral stmctnre itself. 

'' On account of the urgent demand for hewn stones^ wad the difficulty of 
working them and laying them, the internal construction of the crossing has 
caused ao apparent standstill of the external building operations during the 
past year. The expenses are divided equally between the Royd and the As- 
sociation Funds, since the crossing belongs as much to the louth as to the 
north side of the nave and transept. Meanwhile, by the erection of buttresses 
to the naye, the building operations are somewhat more advanced on the south 
aide than on the north, since, for the most part, the material has been only 
provided and worked for the latter side, and the erection of it could not he 
carried on everywhere at the same time, because of the extensive re*arrange- 
ment of scaffolding which it is iiecessary to make. 

"For, after that, in the preceding year, [the walls of] the nave and both 
transepts were quite finished, it was necessary to remove the old scaffolding 
which had been erected for them, and to apply new scaffolding, according to 
another system, for the upright and arched buttresses. On the south side it 
is entirely ready, but on the north, the powers of the carpenters practised in 
these dangerous scaflfoid-works were insufficient ; consequently the timber was 
only procured for it, and is now, during the winter, being wrought ; and, as 
soon as the weather allows, the scaffold will be erected, and then we shall set 
about laying the hewn stones. Moreover, in the north transept, progress has 
been made with the erection of the two buttresses at the portal, and with the 
well-staircases : also the restoration of the old east outer wall has been finished, 
and it has been crowned with the gable-work and pinnacles. 

** The old spiral staircase in that comer, leading to the choir-roof, which 
was not attached till after the completion of the cathedral had been given up, 
perhaps in the 15th century, and was only attached to the perpendicular (ouf- 
aehenae) walls with iron grapnels, had already been repaired at the end of the 
last century, but shabbily, with tile-walling. During the restorations, it was 
secured with new iron-work, also repaired provisionally in the decayed hewn* 
stone>work, and protected in the upper part with a light wooden capping, with 
a zinc roof. This staircase is now pulled down, on account of its ruinous 
state, nor will it be necessary to rebmld it, since four new staircases similar to 
it have already been built and finished, in the comers of the transept, for the 
communication with the roofs of the cathedral. Over all the interior vaulting^ 
ribs hewn-stone coverings have been laid, in order to bring about a regular 
finish of the widl-work. 

. ** At the west end of the cathedral we have set about the north-wett comer- 
pier of the north tower. This had already been built up in earlier times to 
the height of the window-sill, but left unfinished and without shelter, so that 
the wet which penetrated from above, had not only forced all the squared 
stones asunder, but also the stone itself had become quite decayed and pe* 
rishable. It was necessary, therefore, to pull down these parts which were use- 
less for the continuation of the building ; and in so doing it was found that 
the inner wall-work of the pier was filled up with irregular rubble and mortar, 
but very strongly united together in some places. It is very remarkable^ 
that among the rabble there were also found old Gothic fra^nents built in, 
which consisted partly of carved {gegliederten) cornice-stones, partly of flori- 
ated crosHCS, and of the cappings of various pinnacles, &c Apparently, these 
fragments had belonged to the cathedral itself, — some to external parts of 
the structure, some to internal. 

" To (he latter belonged a couple of pieces of an arch with its base (Basen 

practice in large continental chnrches. Judging from the description of the present 
organ in Rimbanlt and Hopldns, we wonder 3iat Herr Zwimer should speak so 
slightingly of it — [TaAMSLAToa.] 
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wiidBtgmiMok€)t riolily eanred and «doni«(l with polychrome ; which, accord* 
ui^ to their deniga and profile* agree with the geometrical work of the choir-. 

Earcloae hehind the stalls, and seem to be remains of some soch part of the 
uilding that has been removed* On which side of the choir they stood, can- 
not be traced ; it may possibly have been in the middle, behind the high altar; 
since the tomb of Archbishop Theodoric, Count Von Moer, who died 1463, is 
erected there and enclosed with a projecting grill of thin wrought iron. That 
such a parcloee of stone formeriy stood around the presbytery, where the iron 
rococo grills, dating from the year 1769, now form the screen, is beyond all 
doubt; for on occasion of the restoration-works in the choir, undertaken in 
the years 1840 and 1841, the undersigned found on the vaulting-shafts the 
impresses of the sections of mouldings of the stone parclose, in exact agree- 
ment with the screens now existing farther westward above the stallsi where 
the tapestry-hangings now are. The plan for the present iron grill, as also 
for the temple-smiped reredos over the hi^h altar, together with the marble 
floor and both side altars in that part, lies m the office of the oathedral-worksi 
and is sijgned as follows: ' E. Fayn, Architecte; Approbatum in Capitnlo 
Metropolitano Coloniensi hac 1°** Octobris, 1/67. S. A. Bollich, Secret 
tttins,' 

*' Whether the old stone screen was still in existence up to that time, doei 
not appear from the above document, but it probably was, inasmuch as about 
this time the beautiful tabernacle also, to the north of the high altar, waa 
demolished. So much, however, is certain, that the coloured fragment built 
into the north tower pier could not belong to the stone parclose taken down 
in the years 1767-^1769 ; we might with more reason conclude that a part of 
this stone screen was demolish^ on occasion of the erection, after 1463, of 
the above-mentioned tomb of Archbishop Theodoric, Count Von Moer, and 
that this fragment was thereupon built into the tower-pier. If this oondusiott 
be true, we nave a datum respecting the building of the north tower. Thai 
the building was carried on in that part far into the fifteenth century, is also 
proved by the flame-shaped arched gable-fronts attached to the north-east 
tower-pier, which are sucn as were usual about that time, but are not to be 
found anywhere else about the cathedral. The floriated crosses likewise found 
in the north-west tower-pier, now puUed down, were moreover quite similar 
to thoae which, in the hot period of the building, were attached to the south 
tower ; both the leaf-work and the thick fcnop completely agree. 

*' Lastly ; r e s peet i ng the pieces of pinnacte-capptng that were built io, of 
which aome have been given to the musenm, it waa evident that they came 

KTtXj from the choir, ^utly from the south tower, and that, before they were 
ilt in, tiiejr had been already exposed to the weather for a oonaiderable time. 
They may ttiereibre already Imve stood for a time at the plioe of dieir deeti« 
nation, and cither have frdien down, or been taken down again from die nn^ 
finished parts of the tower, and finally have been aeoessarily used to fill up 
the wall-work, in order to put them out of the way. We may therefore rea- 
sonably conclude that the activity employed on the building came to an end 
at this i^ace. Even the process of laying the foundation had not been finished, 
and consequently it waa necessary, in the year 1846, to prepare quite afresh 
the defident foundations of the two inner piers of the north tower, where the 
new piers already rise to a height of fortv-two feet. 

*'The middle fii&r on the north side, begun in old times, will have to be 
taken down and renewed, because it has Tcry much suffered from the weather^ 
and the richly carved fr«estoae-work of the wall is much decayed. Its cha- 
racter agrees entirely with that of the north^wett comer-pier, temporarily taken 
down, the rebuilding of which was begun in the latter part of last summer, 
and has already attained a height above the base (Socket) of twelve courses of 
squared stone. In the grouncUpUm of thia^orner-pier, which must be entirely 
built anew, a modification has been admitted with respect to the place of the 
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ipiral staircase, which has been adyaoeed somewhat westward relatively to the 
Old staircase which had formerly been commenced in that place ; this was 
done upon a deUberate examination of architectural » constructive, and econo- 
mical reasons. These motives are amply discussed in the Explanatory Re- 
port, which was delivered at the beginnin}^ of last October, with the plans 
(which have been worked during the last four years) for building the north 
tower up to the present height of the south, accompanied by a facsimile of the 
old plan for the towers, /or thepwrpose of obtaining a thorough examination of 
the question by a superior commission, and the sanction of the supreme authority. 

" The plans so presented consist of eighteen large and very elaborate draw- 
ings, traced out according to the existing south tower, which, as is well knowur 
does not agree with the old drawings on parchment, discovered in the year 1814, 
but is nuUerially altered as to its architecture and construction. His Majesty's 
supreme decision has not yet arrived here. 

** With respect to the building-operations of last year, it must also be here 
stated, that the restoration of the east side of the south tower has begun in 
the upper parts, by making use of the lofty scaffolds put up for the erection 
of the arched buttresses, and that this restoration will be continued downwards 
to the roof of the aisle in the years next following. 

" In the cathedral choir, by an order of the Very Reverend Metropolitan 
Cathedral 'Chapter, a new altar has been erected for the Lady-chapel, to re- 
ceive the picture by Overbeck, having been prepared in the cathedral building- 
she<l. In the course of taking down the old reredos { Altar- 4ufsatz), which 
had been erected in the Italian style, an old painting was discovered on the 
wall above the altar-table. This with its under border reached about fifteen 
inches below the slab of the altar ; so that the original altar must have stood 
as much lower; the picture was about six feet high, and its breadth occupied 
the whole length of the altar-slab, about eight feet. It represented the death 
of S. Mary, behind whose bed was standing erect the Sa.viour, within an 
aureole, shaped lik^ a muscle-shell, and coloured like the rainbow. His right 
hand was in the attitude of blessing, and on His left arm He held a little 
nimbed image of the Madonna, intended to represent the soul of Mary ; while 
two winged angels appear, one on each side, without the aureole. Before 
the bed stands a prie-dieu; on each side a candlestick with a tall burning 
taper, between which a censer is swung by a hand belonging to a body 
which is wanting; for the picture is, unfortunately, not perfect; it is covered 
at each side with other paintings, so that the head of Mary is cut off, as also 
the feet at the other side. Probably a reredos of later erection, about three 
feet broad, reached so far, [partly] concealing the picture; and at the two 
sides of this were then painted the figures of SS. Cosmas and Damianus, the 
latter of colossal stature. The later wall-paintings are of less importance than 
the first-mentioned middle piece representing the death of S. Mary, which be- 
longs to the beginning of the fourteenth century. This date is indicated not 
only by the drawing of the folds of the draperies, but also by the beauty and 
expression of the heads. Accurate tracings of all the parts still visible have 
been taken ; and a copy, on a diminished scale, of the whole highly interest- 
ing picture, with its brilliant colouring, has been prepared. The new altar 
now covers it again, since it was not capable of retention. 

" In taking down the reredos there were also found some very beautifully 
chiselled stone ornaments, which apparently bad belonged to an earlier altar. 
If we might have raised the slab of the consecrated altar, we should certainly 
have found in the upper part of its body the remaining fragments, which were 
probably built in on the occasion of its being raised, as has been already men- 
tioned. 

^* During next spring the enamelled glass windows are to be inserted in the 
Lady-chapel. 

" For the upper windows in the nave of the cathedral some cartoons of the 
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MtasI matt Wve afacMly ben pRpned. Wt oalj for tiie o|>per partoi beoinse 
tke Hi^ Spintnl Amboritica have for the firewoC reaerred their deciuoa 
mpeebM the nligiooa cifaieeta ihal are to adorn the lower parta of the win- 
doara. For a aaubr rcaaoa alao the czerataM of the stained glasa which Hia 
Maieatj the King haa grackmsly offered to preaent for the great south portal 
window, and with the prrparation of which the Royal Institute of Glass-paintera 
at Berlin ia already rommisaionrd, cannot yet be proeecded with. According 
to a snpreme decisMM the mam^Hcd windowa in the cathedral are to be ready 
at the aaaM tiaw with the eompletion of ita stone-work ; for which purpose, 
aeeoHingto the gcncinl bai]ding-achense,aboat six yeara will yet be requisite, 
if the needfal pecuniary tnrana do not fofl, 

** Cathedral Architect, &c. 
" Cbbyne, lik /anaary, 1857." 



CX)MFBITnON FOR THB MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CON- 

STANTINOPLE. 

Thk following is the Report of the Jadgea in this oompetitioii, ad* 
dressed by them to the committee : — 

*' Gentlemen, — We, the Judges empowered by your committee to 
select the snccessfol designs and award the priaes, hating performed 
tiiese dnties, beg leave to make the following report. 

" In onr examination of the designs submitted to onr judgment, we 
have been gnided by the principle enunciated in the address issued to 
the architects by the committee, namely, that the style to be adopted 
must be a modification, to suit the climate, of that known in Western 
Europe aa Pointed or Gothic, with eapecial reference to the examples 
existing in Southern Europe. 

** The local marble of Constantinople is also indicated in these in- 
structions aa easily and cheaply procurable, and the architects are ad- 
vised to avail themselves of it. We were not surprised therefore to 
find that, in the majority of those designs which manifested a supe^ 
riority over the rest, there was a tendency towards the form of the 
Italian Gothic, a style which owes its characteristic variations from the 
IVansalpine Gothic to the warmth of the climate of Italy, the bril- 
liancy of its sunlight, and the employment of its marbles,— conditions 
which apply equally to the question in hand, and which effectually 
exclude the broad windows filled with tracery and the deep rich mould- 
ings of onr own parish churches, which are unfortunately introduced 
into too many of the designs submitted to us. 

*' The architects, generally, in compliance with the request of the 
committee, have accompanied their designs by written explanations, 
which have enabled us to test the feasibility of their plans, and to un- 
derstand their conceptions of the problem submitted to them. The 
total number of competitors is forty-six ; and from these we have se- 
lected thirteen as possessing claims for distinction. 

" The plan to which we have awarded the first prize is the work of 
Mr. Surges, a gentleman who has already distinguished himself by ob- 
taining, in partnership with Mr. Clutton, the first prise in the compe- 
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titioo for a cathedral at Lille. In ttdt design, as etated in his admirable 
memoir, he has kept in view oar own Northern Oothic, introducing 
anch modifications as the diffsrence of ctimate may demand or justify ; 
and naturally referring to Italy for examples, has judiciously selected 
for study the noble church of S. Andrea at Vercelli, built by Bnglbh 
workmen and English money in die thirteenth oe«tury, and thus under 
eircumstances very nearly similar to those of the present plan. 

*' In Mr. Barges' church, as weQ as in its prototype, so many of the 
English cfaaracteristios are retained as are not inconsistent with the 
climate ; but those which are so have been boldly changed. As a me- 
morial church, the building in question should be especially designed 
to contain monumentis. For this purpose the aisles have been carried 
round the apse, so as to afford a space for that purpose, which at the 
same time greatly adds to the effect of the interior by giving to it open 
pier arches which sustain the apse. 

" It is unnecessary to describe the other characteristies of the plan, 
which are sufficiently shown by the drawings.^ 

" Upon a careful examination of this design, compared with others 
of a similar high class of merit, it has appeared to us to fulfil, in a 
greater degree than any of them, the conditions laid down by the com- 
mittee, and to possess the qualities of practicability, adaptation to the 
climate, and great artistic beauty. It would be invidious and unne- 
cessary to point out the reasons for rejecting the remaining designs, which 
must be left to speak for themselves. A few words only will therefore 
be added with respect to those which are recommended for prizes. 

** The design selected for the second prize is by Mr. Street, who, 
like Mr. Burges, occupied in the Lille competition the same honourable 
place which he occupies in the present, and is composed in a style of 
Gothic architecture, wholly unmixed with Italian features. It is cha- 
racterised by great simplicity and grandeur of effect, has no aisles, and 
is groined in stone over a space nearly equal to that of King's College 
chapel in Cambridge. To sustain the thrust of this vault, enormous 
buttresses are introduced; and tbeir projection is disguised by a 
cloister carried round the walls of the nave, which is intended to modify 
the heat. The author of this plan, according to his memoir, has con- 
sidered that the building should be treated rather as a chapel for a me- 
morial of those who fell in the late war, than as a church. This view 
will explain many of the peculiarities of this design. 

" The third prize has b«en awarded to Mr. Bodley, for a design that 
professes to be, like that of Mr. Burges, the result of a study of S. 
Andrea at Vercelli, and which is remarkable for gpreat simplicity of 
plan, a noble interior* and a carefully written memoir. 

" The design submitted by Mr. Slater, which is next in order, and 
is accompanied by an excellent memoir, has appesred to us to possess 
a degree of merit so nearly equal to that of Mr. Bodley, as would have 
fairly entitled its author to a prize, had there been a fourth placed at 

' ** We think it necessary, however, to direct attention to the ciboriiim or balda- 
ohino rapported by four colamns over the altar. This, although of great artistie 
beaaty, is manifestly inconsistent with the Anglican ritaal ; and we beg to suggest 
that the architect be requested to substitute a teredos at the back of the altar, of 
similar outline to this ciboriuxn, or otherwise, as he may think consisteut with the 
style of the church." 
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our disposal. We venture therefore to recommend to the committee 
that a prize of £35 should be presented to this gentleman. 

*' The list which is appended to this report will show that we have 
moreover selected five competitors for especial mention, and four for 
honourable mention. 

" After we had adjudicated the prizes, the special and the honourable 
mentions, according to the mottoes of their authors, we proceeded, in 
compliance with your instructions, to open the notes of all the compe- 
titors, both successful and unsuccessful, and have subjoined their names. 
. "In conclusion^ we beg to congratulate the committee upon the 
great amount of talent that has been brought to bear upon this com- 
petition, and to express our regret that we have been compelled to set 
aside many very able designs because their authors have virtually ex* 
eluded themselves by neglect of the instructions, — ^by sending plans 
for buildings of a magnitude which would far exceed the funds at com- 
mand, by omitting to take into account the peculiar requirements of 
the climate, and its materials, or, lastly, by introducing forms which 
too much resemble those of Byzantine or Greek architecture. 

•• C. T. DUNKLM. 

*' C. H. J. ANDsasox, 
" Obobgb Peacock, 
" RoBXBT Willis, 
■< A. J. B. Bbbbsfobd Hopb. 
" /(BJi. 30, 1857/' 

Pbxzbmbn. 

Ist. W. Burobs. I 2nd. G. E. Strebt. | 3rd. O. S. Bodlby, 

Extra Prtkb. 
W. Slatbr. 

E8pbcia2.lt Mbntiombd.— (^^lAo^/ieo/.) 



C. Gray. 

R. P. PULLAN.I 

G. Trubfitt. 



Wbightman, Hadfibli>, 

and GoLDiB. 
W. Whitb. 



Honourably Mbntionbd. — {AlphabtHedl.) 

A. Bbll. I HowBLL and Budd« 

F. Francbb, (Meiningen) | Prichard and Sbddon, 

CoMPBTiTORS. — {AlpkabeHeal.) 





Rbmainino 


14. 


G. Aitchison, Jun. 


25. 


15. 


Batter and Son. 


26. 


16. 


Rafflea Brown. 


27. 


17. 


J. Caatle. 




18. 


H. Conybeare. 


28. 


19. 


M. G. Corfe. 


29. 


20. 


J. M. Derick. 


30. 


21. 


F. and H. Francis. 


31. 


22. 


C. H. Gabriel. 


32. 


23. 


H. B. Garling. 


33. 


24 


Guillaameand Camp- 






bell. 


34. 



M. Robde Hawkins. 
E. A. Heffer. 
Emeric Henzslmann, 

(Paris.) 
G. M. HUls. 
W. J. Hopkins. 
W. Lee. 
T. Meyer. 
J. MitcheU. 
J. W. Mould, (New 

York.) 
S. J. Nicholl. 



35. R.' P. PoUaik.' 

36. W. Rallton. 

37. T. Richardson. 

38. G. If. Ridsdale. 

39. J. Robinson. 

40. F.Rogers. 

41. J. Smith and Son. 

42. T. C. Sorby. 

43. T. E. Ilimpp. 

44. Emileyeillade,(Paris) 

45. Louis de ViUe. 

46. G. J. Wigley. 



1 For design with motto ** In remembrance of Scutari." 
> Design, '* We look toward the East in Hope.'' 
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Thx aboVe docaiAent will pot our readers into possession of the re^* 
suit of this important competition, and the general reasons which 
guided the judges in their adjudication : the value of which they 
may test for themselves by a visit to King's College, where all the 
designs are now exhibited. It is a curious circumstance, that the 
whole number of designs sent in — forty-six — so nearly approaches 
the number elicited by the more important European competition at 
LiUe ; but comparatively few foreigners have entered the lists on this 
occasion. Still more remarkable, perhaps, is the circumstance that 
the two first prizemen for Constantinople occupied exactly the same 
relative positions at Lille. We confess that we should have been glad 
had some of our more distinguished English architects, whose fame is 
already established, measured their strength in the present competition ; 
but perhaps this is scarcely to be expected. They have more to lose than 
younger men in case of failure ; and the prizes should be higher, to 
compensate for the risk : besides that, the present engagements of an 
architect in full practice are often too pressing to allow of the neces* 
fiary expenditure of time. The consequence is Uiat no competitions save 
those of the highest class, such as those for the Palace of Administration, 
Lille, or Hamburg, will attract architects of the highest standing. But 
the value of the system, as helping to establish the fame of rising men, 
and also as testing the powers of promising architectural students, is 
convincingly shown by this instance. Mr« Surges and Mr. Street 
have now proved their right to the highest rank in their profession; 
and Mr. Bodley and Mr. Slater have fairly won their spurs. 

But some other difficulties connected with the competitive system have 
not been satisfacturily solved by this example. The questions are not 
yet decided whether it is best for the public to examine the drawings 
hefore the decision of the jury, as at Lalle ; or vice versd, as for Con- 
stantinople : whether, in architectural competitions, — in which, unlike 
a prize poem or a prize essay, an artist's tnanner is difficult of conceal- 
ment, — compulsory anonymousness is desirable : whether the conditions 
should be very stringent, or the contrary : whether a surveyor-assessor 
is not a matter of absolute necessity : whether the very object of the 
competition be to choose the best design, or the best tnan. 

To these questions no complete answer is given, we are inclined to 
think, by the results of the present experiment. It were at once un< 
generous and absurd even to hint a denial that the conditions in this 
competition were most carefully and fairly laid down, or that the 
judges — most competent and most upright as they are — were the best 
interpreters of those conditions. And yet, in the exercise of our cri- 
tical judgment, we find ourselves scarcely able to agree in the interpre- 
tation which those conditions have practically received, and accordingly 
disposed to reverse the adjudicated position of the two leading compe- 
titors. It is but right, however, to state that the Memorial Church 
Committee, from whom these instructions emanated, coincide with the 
judges as to their interpretation. That we distrust our own judgment 
in forming this conclusion need not be said ; for not only are two of 
the five judges our own colleagues and fellow- labourers in the man- 
agement of this Journal, but we fully concede that the jury have had 
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tbe advanUge of us in the opportunity oi detailed examination, not only 
of the competing drawings, but of the accompanying memoirs 9 that 
they are under a burthen of responsibility to which we are strangers ; 
and that they are our superiors^ as a body, in practical knowledge, and 
possibly in that most . important of all qualifications for deciding be* 
tween rival plans — viz , the ability to determine whether the estimated 
cost of the ei^ecution of the several designs has been calculated 6011^ 
fide by their authors* Upon the latter oDnsideration, indeed, the whole 
question seems to turn ; and we are disposed to think that in any 
future competitions it ought to be a stated condition that the designs 
selected for the first class should be submitted, at the cost of the pro* 
inoters of the scheme, to the measurements and tenders of a profmed 
surveyor. 

The difficulty we feel in expressing any divergence of view from that 
expressed by the jury is further enhanced by the circumstance that all 
the four prizemen are respected members of our society, whom— lor 
their own merits and our own friendly feeling — ^we would willingly 
have seen bracketed equal in this honourable rivalry. Indeed, so 
highly do we think of tbe leading designs, uid so difficult does it seem 
to us to decide which of them is the best — ^not abstractedly, but for 
Constantinople — that we would willingly adopt the verdict of the 
judges, were it Bot that we think Mr. Burges' design, admirable as it 
is, does not exactly meet the conditions as to style, as we imUrprei 
those ccndiliwM. Hundreds of times as our mind*s eye has imagined 
the probable aspect of the pnase design for Constantinople, we can 
honestly say Uiat we never onoe pictured to ourselves a church which 
r— at least externally— is so thoroughly un-English in its style. As we 
shall point out in our review oif the separate designs, we are not quite 
satisfied, on the other hand, with the unmodified Teutonism of Mr. 
Street*s conception ; but, for boldness and originality, and for apt and 
noble expression of the monumental character of the required build- 
ing, we should be inclined to give the palm to his design. We say 
this, let us state emphatically, on the broad ground that each com- 
petitor, having pledged himself to execute his church at Constantinople 
for £20,000, must be taken at his wcvd, unless it can be formally or 
virtually demonatrated that his calculations are mistaken. 

With this degree of difference from the award of the jury, we are 
able to. agree substantially in tbei]> arrangement of the competitors. 
Had we had a voice in the matter, we should have suggested thati 
under the difficulties of the case, the three or four leading competitors 
should have received prizes, and have been invited, if they chose, to 
compete again among themselves when the actual site was determined. 
Any one of them would have designed, with more definite instructions, 
a satisfactory church. But we conclude that such a course was in- 
compatible with boma fides to the terms of the competition. In a case 
of so much ambiguity, we need scarcely say that our pages will be 
open to any reasonable expression of difference of opinion among archir 
tectural critics.^ And having discharged the unpleasant duty of hinting 

^ We are already favoared with a cooimunication on this subject from our valued 
oorrespondeat ^ which, for obvious reasons, we fhtnk it best to postpone to our 
next number. 
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oiur Aaent oq theoretio gnmnds from Hiose whose opinion is more 
Enable than our own» we proceed to describe the scTeral designs ib 
the order of the published award. 

No. 1.-— Mr. Burgee' design is in its plan a small minster with 
the triple distribution of height internally ; with a nave of six narrow 
bays, two corresponding aisles, a central lantern and two transepts 
(forming three squares), and a choir terminating in a circalar seven- 
sided apse, surrounded by a prooession-path or aisle. The internal 
effect is good, and, except for the oonstnictiona) colour derived by 
horixontal banding, does not differ considerably from the appearance 
of an ordinary French church, <^ moderate dimensions, in its character 
of detail. The shafts however are, very properly, cylindrical columns 
of marble ; the arches massive, but narrow (which is unlike the usual 
Southern Pointed) ; tiie trefoiled triforium of dimensions resembling that 
at New Shoreham; the clerestory small, but well-proportioned, and 
Nghted by rather large lancets, with simple plate- tracery in the head. 
We observe but little of a speluncar effect in this design, and should fear 
that the Kght would be rather in excess; the windows being both numerous 
and ranged at a low level. Iron ties across the arches produce an un- 
doubted Italian effect ; and are an admitted defence against the dangers of 
earthquakes : but their introduction seems to us less commendable than 
would be sn attempt to dispense with them. The groined roof is very 
good, and the whole interior effect shows ability of the highest of der. Mr. 
Burges, in order to secure lightness, cheapness, and safety against earth- 
quakes, forms his groining of stone ribs, with the spaces floated in 
concrete ; an expedient found in the roof of Salisbury cathedral and the 
cloisters of Rotten. The type of the whole design possesses somewhat 
more of a cathedral character than we can think appropriate for the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The ambulatory round the apse is a good feature^ 
and doubtless most suitable for the reception of mural memorials ; but 
we can scarcely go so far as to think, with the judges, that this is a 
Ipectc/ merit of the design, since any wall-surface, in almost any part of 
a church, might be appropriately arcaded, and made to serve this parti- 
cular purpose. The ritual arrangements are good, but — as was im« 
pHed in the conditions of competition — merely suggestive. The choir 
n placed in the crossing, with single stalls ; the eastern limb serving as 
sanctuary. The baldachin over the altar is an excellent Southern fea- 
ture, and we should have objected if, in fact, the judges had proscribed it. 
It might be well treated, so as to suit our ritual ; and wt should be 
sorry to pronounce an opinion adverse to the introduction of a baidaohin 
in the dome of S. Piaurs, for example, were the metropolitan cathedral 
ever to be congregationally arranged. The baldachin is a distinctly 
primitive, and not Roman, arrangement. But we understand, on un- 
doubted authority, that what thefbot-note in the judges' report intended 
to comment on was the baldachin ** supported by four columns.'* Mr. 
Burges had unluckily arranged the two western pillars of his baldachin 
inconveniently for the use of the altar ; and this was the object of the 
judges' criticism. We wish the wording of the note had been more 
clear. The pulpit stands against the north-west pier of the crossing ; 
the organ is corbelled out from the east wall of the north transept. 

Passing outside, we are less able to commend Mr. Burges' excellent 
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design. To our eyes it is a most faithful reproduction of such a church* 
as one might find on the shores of the Adriatic : in which the detail indeed 
is quasi-Pointed, but the flat roofs, the general horizontalism of feeling, 
the dumpy fa9ades with their squat angle pinnacles at the angles* and 
large rose windows, are evidences of a lingering prevalence of Roman- 
esque traditions. We can admire most thoroughly Mr. Surges' able 
and artistic imitation of this interesting type of church; its three 
deeply recessed western portals, (overshadowed by the most picturesque 
of rude, projecting pent-house roofs, covered with the coarse red tUes 
of the south of Europe) ; the panel-like treatment of the wall-surfaces* 
diapered in banded colour; and the Italian-Pointed cornice, full of 
character! which — ^true to the type — encircles the eaves of the build- 
ing, and follows its depressed gables : but we cannot recognise in this 
ingenious and beautiful design that adaptation of the purer Pointed of 
the North to the dimatic needs of the more sunny South, which would 
tell its own story of an English monumental church planted in the city 
of the Sultan. And so far, this most creditable church seems to us, 
viewing it merely from an artistic point of view, to be scarcely what 
we should wish to see built at Constantinople. Mr. Burgee provides 
no tower within his estimate ; but he appends a sketch of an Italian 
campanile set skew-wise to the axis of the church. In this we should 
desire more simplicity in the treatment of the lantern ; though we re- 
member precedents for the sketch. Is not, we would ask, the fact of 
appending a feature extra to the fixed cost an inconvenient deviation 
from the strict terms of the conditions ? 

No. 2. — Mr. Street's design is a curious contrast to the one last 
described. There is no architect in England, perhaps, better qualified 
than Mr. Street, both by experience and predilections, to 'engraft 
Italianising features on Northern Pointed; but in the present very 
powerful and original design the artist seems to us to have preferred, 
by a process the very reverse of that pursued by his successful compe- 
titor, to clothe a Northern thought in the expression and detail of the 
South, rather than to borrow the original idea from the South, and 
translate it into a Northern dialect. Individually, we think this the 
better course of the two ; and there can be little doubt that this design, 
viewed in its entirety, and as embodying the idea of -an " English me- 
morial church" — ^itself the architectural monument, rather than the 
receptacle of individual memorials, — is a proof of unusual artistic 
vigour. There are some, and we may reckon ourselves among the 
number, who— considering the question (we are free to admit) chiefly 
from an artistic point of view, and unfettered by the burthen of respon- 
sibility as to secondary (though undoubtedly grave and important) 
considerations which must have weighed on the accomplished and 
conscientious judges — would have given the first place to this de- 
sign : for to us it seems that Mr. Street has here realised, more hap- 
pily than Mr. Burges, the conception of a grand Architectural Monu- 
ment, the impressive exterior of which, with its distinctive national 
characteristics (only so far modified as to suit the locality), would be 
an nnmistakeably English memorial in Constantinople of the Crimean 
dead. We doubt if any other design in this competition has fulfilled. 
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to an equal extent* we do not merely 8ay the intention of the monu- 
ment, but, according to our own interpretation, the prescriptions of tiie 
authorised programme. At the same time, we neither give unqualified 
commendation to this design, nor do we express any opinion on the 
practicability of executing so vast a work for so small a sum. The 
architect, having pledged himself to an estimate within the fixed sum, 
must have the credit, in our opinion, of a bona fide tender, until his 
calculations are disproved by sufficient authority. ■ But we can well 
understand that the prodigious vault shown in this design may appear, 
to many persons of experience, by self-evident intemid testimony, as 
little more than a fancy drawing. The church is uniformly groined ; 
cruciform in plan, though without aisles, and of great height. The 
nave has five bays ; and beyond the transepts there is a choir of two 
bays with five-sided apse. An organ- chamber to the south, and ves- 
* tries to the north, occupy the angles between transepts and choir. 
The uniform vaulted roof, in dimensions scarcely less than that of 
King*s College chapel, (but. it is fair to add, of much simpler and easier 
construction,) is sustained by enormous external buttresses. The 
church is aisleless, but an external cloister is very judiciously obtained 
by piercing the projections of the buttresses ; as though the chapels 
between ^e buttresses of the Cambridge prototype were connected 
with each other. This construction also allows of a beautiful and 
ingenious arrangement of the windows. These are placed at a very 
high level, leaving internally a large space, simply arcaded, and offer* 
ing a wide, if not a too spacious, field for commemorative inscrip- 
tions. The windows are finely traceried, of three lights, with colour 
obtained by alternation of voussoirs. But, as an adaptation to the 
climate, there is a second external fenestration of only two lights, the 
interval between the two planes of tracery being roofed between the 
buttresses, which are counected with each other by bold spun arches. 
This device seems to us to give extraordinary life and character to the 
exterior, besides allowing another arrangement : viz., a sort of passage 
Qjfae an external triforium) carried all round the building, and intended 
(we believe) to secure easy access, for ventilation or other purposes, to 
the windows. This was a hint judiciously borrowed from Marburg, 
we imagine ; where the existence of a somewhat similar treatment has 
been described by Mr. Street in our own pages. The transept fe^ades 
show fine rose windows of plate tracery within Pointed arches. There 
are at the east side of the crossing two slender octagonal fleches, very 
graceful in outline, and enriched by double coronals of metal. The 
specialty of this monumental design being (properly enough) its exte- 
rior, we may finish our external notes before we go inside. The whole 
mass of the building, compact and seemingly self-supporting, bristling 
with its vertical lines, reminding us more of the general effect of Alby 
than any other exterior we remember, is in extreme contrast to the 
characteristics of the domical architecture by which it would be sur- 
rounded. We certainly should have preferred a more gcacious air and 
sentiment. We are reminded by this exterior, more than we should 
care to be in Constantinople, of that austere and rugged architecture of 
the North, which we should need Mr. Ruskin's pen to describe. 

VOL. XVIII. p 
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' The intide ib remarkable for its simplicity and grandeur ; being xi 
nniform height and breadth, with good quadripartite vaulting, and a very 
dignified apse. The detail b of great beauty, and thoroughly Italian. 
Instead of a baldachin, this design shows an elaborate reredos with side- 
screens of iron, reminding us of those which Mr. Street showed at Liile» 
and a very dignified choral arrangement. The stalls are in two rows ; 
the organ, with some rich metal screenwork, corbels out on the north 
side of the choir. The pulpit is also of great richness ; and these ar- 
rangements — ^though probably only suggestive, as in the winning design 
—seem somewhat irrecoucileable with the economic instructions of the 
programme. As with Mr. Burges' tower, so with Mr. Street's fittings, 
we see the common trap into which competitors fieJl — (so constantly veri* 
fied in literary examinations) — of going out of their way to show what 
they eould do. The present is altogeUier a very remarkable design, 
especially for its able embodiment of an original architectural idea,' 
its unity and simplicity, and its truthful picturesqueness. 

No. 3. — ^Mr. Bodley's design, especially as the work of a younger 
competitor, is deserving of the highest commendation. The plan al- 
most errs on the side of simplicity, as it is nothing more than that of 
a parish church, which is still more observable externally from the fact 
of the chancel-roof being lower than the nave. There is a nave of 
five bays besides a distinct narthex, aisles, in the southern of which at 
the west end is engaged a tower, no transepts, a square-ended aisleless 
chancel, and a sacristy at the north-west. There was some overstate- 
ment seemingly as to S. Andrea, Vercelli, having served as a model of 
this church ; Mr. Bodley having explained (in the Builder) that he bor- 
rowed nothing but the square east end from that example. There is 
great internal height, and all the light is obtained from a dignified 
clerestory, the aisle- walls being blank. The nave is spanned by trana- 
verse arches of excellent character corbelled upon a string-course ; and 
these arches are supported by abutments spanning the aisles. The 
roofs however are of wood, paneUed and painted. The chancel arch 
is trefoiled, rising from large cylindrical shafts. Mr. Bodley has also 
adopted metal ties. The ornamentation of this design by mosaics, &c., 
is most successful ; and there is throughout clear evidence of thorough 
mastery of Italian detail and feeling, with a Sicilian tone predominant. 
The exterior is very rich and beautiful ; and the campanile (of which 
alternative forms are given) is especially good. It has seized the 
spirit of the fine Italian towers and vastly improved*the detail. We 
have seldom seen anything better than the fine rich belfry-stage with 
its heavy projecting cornice and highly enriched saddle- back roof above. 
We warmly congratulate Mr. Bodley on the ability displayed in this 
admirable design. 

No. 4. — Mr. Slater, adopting a different type from any of the three 
preceding designs, who have respectively embodied the ideas of a 
minster, a monumental chapel, and a parish church, has chosen that 
of a collegiate church. His exterior is austere and frigid, rendnding 
us in its feeling rather of the Abbaye aux Hommes of Caen; and 
throughout, both in colour- band and in detail, there is some ti- 
midity, which shows that the artist is more at home in a northern 
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treatment of hi& subject. The plan is good for its ordomumee. The 
sore has four bays with aisles, and a quasi-narthex : there is a 
crossing and two transepts ; and the chancel is of two bays, with 
usles, and a five-sided semicircular apsidal sanctuary. The windows 
are adapted to the climate by being glazed in the middle of the wall, 
and witii arcading both on the outer and inner planes of wall. The 
piers are shafted, and the whole detail is both graceful and accurate, 
with great perception of proportion in the height and distribution of 
the parts. And in the Pointed barrel-vault Mr. Slater has introduced 
a most suitable and excellent feature, which however is sadly marred 
by the introduction not only of transverse but diagonal ribs, and by 
the constructional error of piercing the crown of the vault. The two 
western towers and spires, which are of the broach form, and banded 
in colours, are not very successful. But the design has much sub- 
stantial merit. A clever sketch for stained glass, avoiding figure sub- 
jects, is added. 

No. 5. — ^Mr. Grray's design is the first in alphabetical order of those 
" e^edally mentioned." The plan is a parallelogram with a semi- 
curonlar apsidal sanctuary and transepts of like form. At the north-east 
there is a detached octagonal ehapter-house-like vestry, and at the 
south-west a detached campanile connected with the church by a 
cloister. We cannot highly commend this design, which seems rather 
to fail in Pointed feeling, though there is grandeur in the internal 
breadth. The exterior is however a copy of an Italian church, so far 
as low gables, with a heavy cornice running up their slopes, can make 
one. The west facade has a large circular window above a pronounced 
horizontal arcading, with a deeply recessed door beneath. The roof 
is groined in stone. The best feature is the campanile, which is of 
the Venetian type boldly treated : its lower part is blanks with an 
enriched open belfry stage surmounted by a heavy but picturesque 
square capping. 

No. 6. — Mr. R. P. Pullan's better design, of the two with which he 
competed, has a nave of six bays, two aisles, a western porch, an engaged 
south-western tower, a crossing, two square transepts, a square- ended 
chancel, with an organ-chamber north-west and a vestry south-west. 
It 18 vaulted throughout. The crossing is marked externally by a 
small fleche ; the tower and spire are an average specimen of English 
First-Pointed. This indeed is the predominant style of the design, 
which has a generally frigid, meagre, northern look, in spite of oon- 
sideraUe height and dignity. The most noticeable feature is an 
arrangement by which the chief light is admitted by the clerestory 
windows — which are placed over the awle-walls, as an upper story, 
while the intermediate space, above the aisles, is treated as a large 
triforium opening into the church by a pierced arcade. The detail 
does not conspicuously Italianize. The east window is circular, with 
plate tracery. Much use is made internally of banded marbles and 
mosaics. 

No. 7.— Mr. Truefitt's church deserves its place, though, it is 
as impracticable as it is clever. Its general conception resembles that 
of Mr, Street, a huge aisleless church with ponderous stone roof. 
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The treatment, howeter, is characteriBtically different. The main fea- 
ture is a central octagon, with square nave and transepts, and an octa^ 
gonally plamud choir eastward. Internally this octagon is made rectan- 
gular by the northern and southern sides being occupied as vestry and 
organ>chamber ; and as these are of a lower height, the ociagonalUy 
does not conspicuously appear in the perspective. The transepts are 
the lower stages of two towers, which flank the central octagon : the 
latter being vaulted domically, and its external roofing being an in- 
genious combination of eight gables set on a square plan, with an octa- 
gonal fleche rising from the middle. These steeples display peculiar 
powers of composition. At the oblique angles of this octagon are huge 
elongated windows, — a reminiscence of Ely. There is much boldness 
and power in the design ; which however shows its author's mannerism 
in its strange card-board -like notched tracery, and its entire avoidance 
of buttresses or projections. A metal chancel-screen within deserves 
notice, as a specimen of Mr. Truefitt's/orte. 

No. 8. — Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, present us with 
an ambitious and picturesque but not very judicious design. The 
church is *' transverse triapsidal," (the apses being angular,) with a 
nave of six bays, two aisles, and a vestry at the south-east. The 
most conspicuous feature is an ample and complete atrium at the west 
end. The central crossing is vaulted internally, and outside is marked 
by a somewhat heavy tower, with a low pyramidal capping of stone ; 
while at the west end are little twin fleches. The rest of the roofs 
are of wood panelled, but with transverse arches spanning the building. 
Colour is introduced in bands, somewhat sparingly and timidly. The 
windows are from the Duomo of Florence ; and there are corbel-tables 
and other features borrowed infelicitously and not without exaggeration 
from Italian sources. The interior shows a triforium of oblong open- 
ings sustained by an outer and inner row of red marble pillars. The 
clerestory windows are spherical triangles. In spite of this triple divi- 
sion, the inside in no way resembles a cathedral. 

No. 9. — Mr. White's design, though somewhat bizarre, is by no 
means unsuccessful. Here we have a nave of three squares and a nar- 
rower bay to the west, two aisles, a crossing, and transepts forming 
three transverse squares, and a square-ended chancel of two unequal 
bays. There is no ambulatory round the choir, but the chancel and 
transepts are connected by the unusual arrangement of quasi-aisles, 
each being a quarter- circle in plan. This form is exceedingly ugly« 
and the nave arches seem to us too broad and sprawling. There is an 
external corridor running round the south, west, and north sides of 
the nave, and a cloister running at right angles to the church at the 
north-west angle connects a detached campanile. The campanile ia 
not very happy : its belfry-stage is fourgabled and surmounted by a 
thin octagonal spire, red in colour with horizontal bands of green 
zigzags. The central crossing is vaulted in a polygonal dome, which 
is roofed externally in a kiln-like, or sugar-loaf, form of spire. The 
rest of the church is vaulted, and has flying-buttresses. The tracery 
is good, of the 'plate' kind, and with an early Pointed character. 
There is an almost excessive use of constructional colour, in inter- 
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Dal mosaics, &c.» and in zigzag patterns eztenially» on the roofa and 
spire* I 

No. ICT. — Mr. Bell's design comes first, in alphabetical orders of the 
four selected by the judges, as a third-class, for *' honourable mention." 
This is a parallel-triapsidal plan, with crossing and two transepts, nave 
of four bays, and two aisles, with a cloister on the south side. The 
side apses are utilized as vestries. The transepts, as in Mr. Truefitt'a 
design, are the bases of two massive towers — a hint borrowed from 
Exeter. These towers are four-gabled and capped with short spires*. 
The nave has a wooden rOof, but the lantern and choir are groined in 
stone ; the vaults being supported by flying buttresses. The chmr roof 
is higher* externally, tiban tiiat of the nave, and being fenced with as* 
piring pinnacles gives a recollection of Cologne. This is an ambitious 
design, which shows however that its au^or, with more judgment, 
might be more successful : for he displays considerable knowledge of 
detail and effect, and has evidently been trained in a good school. 

No. 11. — ^Mr. F. Francke, of Meiningen, is the only one of the four 
foreign competitors who has distinguished himself. His design is a 
^oroughly German lAte-Pointed, or Flamboyant, church, full of vertical 
lines and angularities. The plan is cruciform and apsidal, with three 
equal aisles under roofs of equal height. Bxtemaliy we note a central 
iieche of open tracery and two western towers, square and parapeted, 
from which rise octagonal lanterns surmounted by spires pierced with 
open fretwork tracery. Internally a subvaulted west gallery and a 
most characteristic Gferman pulpit are conspicuous. The design has 
much special interest and is beautifully executed in its peculiar style. 

No. 19. — Messrs. Howell and Budd present us with a gigantic con« 
oeption of a cathedral, in a grandiose nondescript Pointed most akin to 
our late Flowing, with no attempt at a climatic modification. The plan 
comprises a nave of five bays and two aisles, a huge western tower, with 
weHem transepts, (as at Ely), a crossing and two main transepts, a 
choir ending in a semicircular apse, which is surrounded by an ambu* 
latory, while there are also additional square«ended choir aides, utilized 
as vestries. Of the two western transepts the northern one is arranged 
as a chapel for morning-prayer, the southern one as a baptistery. The 
interior displays vast mass-piers supporting arches with discontinuous 
imposts. There is a huge triforiumy a clerestory, and groined roof ; the 
vaulting-shafts of the latter being supported by gigantic corbels at the 
level of the impost of the main arcade. Colour is used ad litihtm, and 
fifty stalls are shown in the choir. The architects ingeniously comply 
wiUi the prohibition of forms of human life, and yet exhibit the emblems 
of the Passion in the sanctuary decoration. Their pavement in geome* 
trical forms b good. The design, with a certain vigour, is nothing but 
a congeries of vagaries ; and we scarcely think it claimed an honour* 
able mention, except as an encouragement to what was clearly a very 
laborious work of juvenile competition. The drawings, all coloured, 
are beautifully *' got out." 

No. 13. — Messrs. Prichard and Seddon contribute. a design, notably 
better than the preceding one. Their nave has five bays and two aisles* 
There is a western k>ggia as a narthex, and an open porch for carriages 
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betides. The chancel has two square-ended usles and a projecting 
semi-circular apse. The exterior has very considerable merit. The 
roof is of uniform height, (vaulted internaUy) and bristles wfth a lofty 
ridge-crest. Double flying-buttresses, gabled clerestory windows of 
great size (there being no windows in the aisles), a central fleche» 
a western tower and spire (of a dignified English type, but with too 
low a belfry*stage,) make a whole, which, for character and knowledge 
of detail, might well, we think, have raised the work to the superior 
class, although the carriage-porch and tower are unquestionably not 
well conceived. Inside we have a Middle-Pointed efiect, with judicious 
colouring, and some rich fittings. 

We now turn to the unsuccessful competitors, who also are arranged 
alphabetically. 

No. 14. — Mr. O. Aitchison, Junior, offers an expansion of the 
famous Round Church at Cambridge. It is a large polygon, with 
gabled clerestory, roofed domically in a ribbed method, reminding us of 
the ridge-and«furrow type of the Paxtonian greenhouse architecture. 
The chancel is square-ended, with a vestry behind the altar. At the 
west end is a huge open porch, with a round arch, yawning like the 
Peak Cavern. This is flanked by two towers surmounted by pyramidal 
cappings. The interior is a piece of fantastic scene»painting ;-*a sort 
of Domdaniel-cave, or travestie of the Holy Sepulchre. It is a dome 
vaulted from low coupled columns of red and green ; with a frowning 
low-browed chancel at one side. It is a pity that a clever man should 
have made such a mistake. 

No. 15. — Messrs. Batter and Son present us with & most thoroughly 
common-place *' Perpendicular" church worthy of the purileus of Liver- 
pool or Birmingham. There are two west towers, a children's gallery 
between, clerestory, and square east end. The design is wholly ua« 
deserving of notice. 

No. 16. — Mr. Raflies Brown, whose motto was Templa guam delecta, 
(sic), competed with a commoDplace English church,of feeble and jejune 
Late Middle-Pointed style, the only attempt at southern peculiarities 
being in the size of the windows. The plan comprises a nave of six 
bays, and two aisles, crossing and two transepts, chancel with two 
square-ended aisles, and a circular projecting apse — an extraordinary 
reproduction of the Trondjhem peculiarity. Over the crossing is a 
central tower, the belfry stage of which is square, and surmounted by 
a meagre spire, so placed on the tower that the latter runs up into it, 
and gives four gables by sliciHg. The roofs are of timber, with heavy 
tie*beams, and collars. The piers are shafted. Outside the banding 
in colour is mean and displeasing. 

No. 17. — Mr. J. CasUe's design is a huge straggling cathedral in a 
sort of coarse Middle- Pointed, presenting no southern characteristics 
whatever, cruciform and apsidal, with aisles to the transepts, and a 
gabled clerestory. The steeple which stands centrically is an exagge- 
rated imitation of that of S. Mary's, Oxford, with two stages of pinna- 
cles. We desiderate on the ground plan any sufficient abutment for 
this ponderous mass* Some streaks of red upon the elevations indicate 
an infelicitous attempt at eonatructional polychrome, while the exterior 
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is garnished with texts in letters of portentons size. Its other draw* 
backs apart, this church could not be carried out for the money, and 
yet it bears the motto " Save." 

No. 18. — Mr. H. Gonybeare's fixed idea seems to be to repeat trip- 
lets as often as he can. His plan is that of an English parish church, 
not cruciform, in tame Fhrst-Pointed, with two western towers, carrying 
thin spiky spires, derestoried and aisled nave, and square-ended chancel. 
Into this he has contrived to cram a western triplet, triplet aisle 
windows, and a clerestory of triplets in every bay of the nave, and three 
sets of triplets on each side of the chancel, all the side triplets being of 
equal height ; only the east window, by way of variety, is a seven«> 
light Middle- Pointed one, with thin weak tracery. To compensate the 
reredos is a triplet arcade of arches opening into a little square vestry 
under the east window. The ground story of the chancel is decorated 
with two tiers of wall-arcading. Mr. Conybeare is evidently a theo* 
retic man. 

No. 19. — Mr. M. 6. Corfe likewise indulges in two western steeples 
with attenuated spires. His style is however Middle- Pointed, and the 
principal point about this church is that it is cruciform and apsidal, 
with a cottage-like upgabling clerestory. In the perspective West 
Indian foliage is introduced to give a Gonstantinopolitan feeling. The 
whole design is singularly poor, and the ritualism nil. 

No. W, — Mr. J. M. Derick re-appears in the present competition. 
In his church no attempt is visible to travel out of the routine of mere 
English Middle-Pointed. It is cruciform, with aisles to the nave, and 
none to the clerestory, a central tower and spire, and square east end. 
The nave clerestory is composed of three trefoils in a spherical triangle. 
The east window is simply and absolutely borrowed from Merton 
chapel. The tympanum of the double west door presents us with the 
names of the heroes of the war inscribed in circles. The whole con- 
ception is very feeble, and inferior to what Mr. Derick designed four- 
teen years ago at S. Saviour's. Leeds. 

No. 21. — Messrs. F. and H. Francis present a design which is de« 
cidedly not devoid of merit, but fails through its purely northern cha* 
racter. It is in Middle-Pointed and cruciform ; the transepts, as well 
as the east end, being apsidaL The clerestory is of twclight windows. 
The roof is wooden. There is a western steeple with a well-raised 
belfry story, and an embossed spire of iron. Some internal decoration 
is shown. The external perspective in brown ink is very effectively 
sketched. 

No. 22. — Mr. C. H. Gabriel offers a very respectable church in early 
Middle-Pointed, but. like so many others, conceived upon a mere Bug- 
lish type. It is cruciform, with aieles and clerestory to the nave, a 
central spire of wood covered by copper, and square east end, vaulted 
throughout in wood. 

No. 23. — ^Mr. H. B. Garling treats us with an insipid adaptation of 
the Pisa Baptistery, set on the crossing of a mere English plan of a 
nave of four bays with aisles, western vestibular narthex and open 
porch for carriages; transepts; chancel and five-sided apse, with 
two square*ended chancel-aisles for vestry and organ-chamber. The 
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roofs are of timber. At the- south-west is a detached campaiule con- 
nected by a cloister with the main building. This campanile, borrowed 
seemingly from Cremona, is the best part of a tame and characterless 
design, in which a northern type is feebly Italianized. 

No. ^4. — Messrs. Gaillaume and Campbell, like Mr. Garling, aim at 
a southern e£fect, and like him present a central cupola, in this case 
incongruously capped by a fleche. There are likewise two slender 
minaret-like west spires. The church is cruciform, and by a curious 
coincidence these gentlemen, and they alone, have hit off the same idea 
as Mr. Burges-^-a procession-path for monuments. Their apse, however, 
is polygonal. The church is groined throughout and has a clerestory. 
The style is a modification of Middle-Pointed. 

No. %5. — ^Mr. M. Rohde Hawkins, in this competition, falls short of 
his antecedents. He gives a cross clerestoried church with central 
spire, and two low west towers with cunous pinnacles and upgabling 
parapets. The style is Middle- Pointed, with some details recalling 
Italian Pointed, about the windows. We are hardly able to describe, 
without a diagram, the infelicitous manipulation of the extra space 
arising from the arcades being measured out so as not to equal the 
whole internal length of the nave. The stalls are brought down to the 
lantern, — thus rendering a chancel of average length useless except as 
an inordinately spacious sanctuary. 

No. 26. — Mr. £. A. Heffer hardly deserves to be exhibited at all* 
One sheet of paper (quite enough) contains his entire conception- 
drawn in total disregard of the prescribed scale — of an aialeless cruci- 
form church, in a form of First- Pointed, recalling Islington of twenty-five 
years back, with the additional peculiarity of an eastern limb with con- 
verging walls. This design, and the one which follows in alphabetical 
order, divide, we think, the distinction of being the worst in the whole 
exhibition. 

No, 27. — ^M. Emeric Henzslmann of Paris, (combined with MM. 
Leblan and Reimbaut for the first gold medal at Lille.) offers a specimen 
of bathetic architecture ; — a groined, cruciform, aisleless church, lighted 
by sprawling lancets, without one redeeming feature of detail or arrange- 
ment. The Anglican worship is provided for by a pulpit of inordinate 
size, and reached by interminable steps 1 Outside the building is cor- 
niced by a series of gigantic inverted ' clubs' growing out of long 
stalks. The west fa9ade has a huge Pointed arch, k la Tewkesbury, 
the gable above being capped by a minute dock turret. If M. 
Henzalmann saw at lille what English architects could do, how coulci 
he have ventured to send in this caricature ? 

No. 28. — Mr. O. M. HiUs, we have no hesitation in saying, occupies 
one of the highest places among the unmentioned. If we might ven- 
ture to guess, we should imagine that he fell into the lowest class 
through his design being not only purely English, but too manifestly 
copied in its broad features from known examples. But he presents a 
most carefully studied production, exhibiting in the beauty and care- 
fulness of the " getting out" the school of Carpenter, in which he has 
studied. The style is Middle-Pointed, developed in a large cruciform 
apsidal church, vaulted throughout. The central spire recalls S. Mary's, 
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Oxford, and the west end reproduces Howden. The clerestory is 
composed of long three-light windows, and over the nave arches runs 
a sort of hroad pendant arcading, to supply the place of triforium. 
The windows of the apse are long, and of two lights. Below them 
the ground story is prettily arcaded. The ritualism is correct. 

No. 29. — Mr. W." J. Hopkins aims at force and originality, but with 
very indifferent success. His church, which is cruciform, has the 
peculiarity of only possessing a north aisle. His central kiln-like 
spire and south climatic cloister recaU similar features in Mr. White's 
church, but are much inferior. The nave and cloister are under a 
span roof, which looks far too heavy for the remaining structure. 
There is another steeple to the south-west of the nave. The east end 
is apsidal, with upgabling windows. 

No. 30. — ^Mr. W. Lee competes with a purely English church in 
tame Middle-Pointed, composed of a derestoried nave and aisles, 
chancel, and western tower and spire, much too high for the general 
structure. 

No. 31. — ^This design, by Mr. T. Meyer, is a feeble attempt to 
translate Murphy's notion of what Batalha was to be into the Pointed 
of the Milan Duomo. It is a cruciform, apsidal, aisleless church, with 
central quasi-dome ; it is groined with complicated ribs» and developed 
in a apiritless English Flowing style. 

No. 32. — Of all the extraordinary arrangements offered, that of Mr. 
T. Mitcheirt church is the most extraordinary. This gentleman comes 
into the field with a round church, and in the centre of his lantern 
plants his pulpit, with benches ranged about it at right angles, so as 
to offer the dissected skeleton of an heraldic lozenge. It does not 
seem to have occurred to Mr. Mitchell, that unless he introduced some 
contrivance in the form of a horizontal smoke-jack to turn the 
preacher, half the congregation would be perpetually blessed with the 
sight of his back. This wonderful auditorium is circled by an aisle, 
formed by arches borne on eight gaunt pillars triply banded, and sprouts 
upwards into an octagonal lantern and spire, and sideways into west 
porch, transepts, chancel and two flanking buildings. The style claims 
to be transitional between First and Middle-Pointed. 

No. 33. — Mr. J. W. Mould, of New York, — a pupil of Mr. Owen 
Jones, — would have been warmly welcomed by us for the sake of his 
nationality, had his design shown any merit whatever. It is an 
impossible cruciform apsidal church, with a tower stuck on at the end 
of the north transept. The detail is indescribable : and the arrange- 
ment monstrous. The crossing, for example, is seated longitudinally, 
with no central passage! But the situation of the altar, standing 
dear in the apse, seems to show a Transatlantic tradition. It has been 
rather cleverly said by our contemporary, the GuardiaH, that Mr. Owen 
Jones' typal architecture is ' either a tunnel or a sewer.' We are glad 
that his American pupil has departed from this normal form. 

No. 34.— Mr. S. J. Nicholl exhibits boldness and originality in a 
design in which we recognise features of Italian Pointed, but in which 
we also recognise that spedfic feature of Byzantine and Mahometan 
architecture, the cupola, to the use of which the instructions were' 

TOL. xvxii. a 
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opposed. The plan is composed of a sort of western intemsl narthex 
having externally two small spires with very open belfry stages ; be-> 
yond are the nave arches of onJy two hays, under a harrel yauU» and 
opening into a huge central lantern with transepts and apsidal east end« 
liie dome itself is oriental in contour* being in the form of a depressed 
spherical cone. The general style is Middle-Pointed, borrowing several 
Italian features, and in parts even classioal in effeet. The west end 
is conspicuous for its verticality* Mr. NichoU deserves oredit for the 
carefulness of his drawing. 

No. 35. — Mr. R. P. Pullan exhibits a second design, with the motto* 
" We look towards the East in hope.'* Though this church has good 
points, it is much below the merit of that other one of his which 
gained an especial mention. We should imagine that Mr. PuUan*s 
motive for sending it in must have been to meet the possibility of the 
judges preferring a cheap church. The style is Middie-Pointed, with 
a soup^on of Italian. The plan is composed of a western tower 
pyramidally capped, nave and aisles terminating in the chancel, and 
two vestries, all apsidal. The church is roofed with three gables, the 
«ave having a clerestory of little trefoiled windows invisible from the 
outside. The chancel is vaulted, and is adorned with arcading« Tha 
ritualism* including a rather pretty low screen, is good* Some coloured 
decoration is indicated of a modest and pleasing character. Tha 
details of this church are superior to its plan. 

No. 36.— Mr. W. Railtbn comes into the Beld with a cathedral^ 
crowned as only lichfield now ia, with three stone spires, sprouting 
into spire-lights. The conception and detail do not travcd out of 
England, and are expressed in questionable transition between First 
and Middle- Pointed. Each bay of the nave presents a triforium com- 
partment of three openingSi with pedimented heads framed within 
the jambs of the clerestory, which are continued down to the string 
above the arcade, the clerestory windows being of four lights. The 
yoof is of wood. There are of course transepts, and the east end 
is square. The detail throughout ia large and heavy. Every member 
of the congregation is to have his place, as all the seats are divided 
by elbows, like the stalls at the Opera. 

No. 37.<— Mr. T. Richardson dazzles our eyes with the gold leaf 
with which he has decked the letters of his plan and the pipes of his 
organ. His unnecessarily complex plan gives a cross triapsidal church 
in Middle-Pointed, with two mortuary and two monumental chapels, 
one on each side — what the difference may be we cannot guess--^ 
also a baptistery, a morning prayer chapel and an octagonal chapter- 
house. The building is groined, and the tower and spire stand engaged 
at the west end of the north aisle. The broach spire actually starts 
just above the clerestory eaves. Feeble pretension marks this design, 
in which there is no feature culled outside of England. 

No. 38.— Mr. G. H. Ridsdale comes forward with a cruciform apri- 
dal churoh in tame Middle -Pointed. The tower stands on the north 
aide of the chancel ; the nave is clerestoried. 

No. 39.— Mr. J, Robinson's church is feeble, but it has the merit 
of being designed in IlaUan Pointed. The plan is very simple, a 
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dereetoiied nare and aialet, and an i^idal aanctnary. The weatem 
end offers a porch and a rose window. The nave toot is paneliod, 
that of the apse groined. A very loitf staged tower widi pyraonidal 
capping eiings to the south aisle near the east end. 

No. 40.-— Mr. F. Rogers's drawings are so inefiectivelj got oot 
in pencil as to be with difficulty understood. He offen a croae chnrsh 
with a central spire and a clerestoried nave in a sort of mean En^sk* 
Middle- Pointed. The east end is square, and under the window en- 
crusting the outside wall appeal* a row of the qneerast and uglieaT 
monuiental tablets. 

No. 41t fay Messrs. T. Sositli and Son, is in plaa a vulgariBed i)eail« 
niaoenoe of liehfield. with a constructional dioir, called ' nave' in the* 
drawing, and a Lady^hapel called ' cbanceL' It is elaborately groined, 
die crossing being vaulted with hn tracery. The outside has lateral 
giUiles to the Lady^-chapel, a system of €ying butferesBeSt and two opeft 
west spires, standing as it were on legs, — indescribably petty and ooii«- 
temptible,*— more like monuments in Konaal Green than anything else. 
Th^ is a west corridor as a narthex. Inside there is a conspicuoua 
triforium. There is no colour er banding in this design, and the detail, 
such as it is, is merely Bnglish. 

No. 4%.-^Untamed and eccentric fanoy eharuoteiiaea Mr. T. O. 
Sorby*s balky collection of designs. This eoapetitar gives us a soit 
of dreamy cathedral-^grandioee yet net graeefbl, and eertaiidy im» 
possible in construction^'«^<leaigned in a wild yet heavy Fkmboyant. 
The groined roof of the nave grows into a sort of Renaissance domiesA 
ceiling, and the central lantern is to be supported a(t each angle by 
coupled pillars, sixteen in aU, cast in iron, ^r out of the cannon taken at 
Sebastopol. The east end is apsidal, with a eonalruotional veredoa 
projeeted far westward, and the stalls ace in the lantefii. There is a 
Fuselesque attempt after ecdesiologieal grandeur in the designs for this 
portion of the edifice. Mr. Sorby presents three alternative external 
designs, all totally different from eai^ other, and from the fourth, 
which he has woriced out. Much toil, time, and thought must have 
been expended in this series of designs; we wish 4flie tesult had been 
more successful. But if Mr. Sorby will to his industry add a morn 
chastened fancy, he may occupy in time a very creditable position. 

No. 43w — ^We are ^sappointed to have to note sueh a islling off in 
Mr. T. B. Thrnpp's church, compared with his meritorious essay at Lille. 
The plan is cruciform, with transepts lower than the nave, and a 
square east end. The style is rigid Bn^ish Firat-Pointed, with features 
rather suited to a cathedral than to a church of a moderate size-*-socli, 
for instance, as the quintuplet window to the south transept. The 
west end is the greatest failure, being the ras^ fa9ade of a minster, 
with two squat small towers. Mr. llirupp deserves great credit for 
the constructive iron work which he has introduced, and for the clever- 
ness and carefulness of his drawings in which he displays it. His de- 
signs are indeed all of them very well dimwn. In comparing this diurdi 
with his tendered cathedral at Idtte, we ianoy that we can trace that 
his studies have mainly been directed to the Firat-Pointed minaters of 
England. We ^ould earnestly recommend him to extend them to onr 
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parish churches also. If he does so, we anticipate that Mr. Thnipp 
may hereafter produce successful works. 

No. 44, by M. Emile Veillade of Paris, is a preposterous cathedral of 
impossible size and inexplicable plan. For instance there are behind the 
altar three distinct ' retrochoral' apartments ! ! The style is bastard 
Flamboyant: and the drawings are got up in a miserably scratchy 
style. 

No. 45. — Mr. L. de Ville's drawings give us the notion of a church 
made of caoutchouc, and then pulled up ; the sight of them produces a 
feeling of impalement, not pleasant in connection with Constantinople. 
The plan shows an apsidal cathedralesque structure, with central spire, 
clerestory, gabled aisles, and a huge west porch, the whole thin and 
attenuated, with no Oriental feature about it. The streaks of red, in- 
dicative of constructional polychrome, do not lead us to anticipate that 
the architectural shortcomings would be redeemed by conspicuous 
decorative taste. 

No. 46. — Mr. Wigley must be credited with a certain amount of 
rude talent, but a total absence of judgment. His plan is transverse 
triapsidal. with a circular central lantern, roofed in an egg-shaped 
dome over an arcaded and corniced tambour — most mosque-like in 
effect. An ambulatory runs round all three apses, and an external 
cloister at the east end connects the building with a * Lady- chapel,' to 
be used as a vestry, which is itself apsidal, and furnished with a 
** divan," (actually so called on the plan !) intended, we presume, for 
the use of '* inquiring** Oriental potentates. There are two west 
towers with dumpy octagonal spires ; the roofs are covered with coarse 
red tiles : and a rococo ball and cross surmount the dome. Inside 
there are traces of Mr. Wigley's Jerusalem experience. The church 
is vaulted : there are good triforia and clerestory, in a severe First- 
Pointed style, onchamf^red and unmoulded. 

In conclusion, we must in the name of the ecdesiological world 
tender our sincere thanks to the Principal and Council of King*s Col- 
lege for the kindness and public spirit which led them to offer (at no 
doubt much personal inconvenience,) their corridors for the gratuitous 
exhibition of the above designs. Their excellent arrangement, in a diffi- 
cult locale, is, we learn, due to the unsparing exertions of Mr. Edmeston, 
the Secretary of the Architectural Exhibition. We must likewise ex- 
press our satisfaction at Mr. Truefitt^s spirited proposal to publish all 
the designs, for which we hope and (from what we hear) anticipate 
success. 



THE KNICJHTSBRIDGE CHURCHES CASE. 

Tbb final judgment of the Privy Council on the appeal in the case of 
the Knightsbridge churches has been given. To estimate it rightly, 
we must remember what several things it was attempted to declare un- 
lawful ; that is to say, what it was that Westerton — or rather^ this 
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poor man's abettors, who ha^e now to pay for their amnaement, — 
sought to banish from the Church of England, what the two Ecclesias- 
tical Courts condemned, and what finally has been declared lawful. 
The things complained of were — 

1. An altar, or holy table, of stone. 

2. A credence table. 

3. An altar cross. 

4. A cross upon a chancel-screen. 

5. Altar lights. 

6. Frontals of various colours. 

7. Linen cloths edged with lace. 

8. A chancel-screen and gates. 

9. The Decalogue not inscribed on the east wall. 

Here, then, were nine several things complained of* When the 
case emerged from the dark recesses of Doctors' Commons, only two of 
these articles were permitted : viz., 

1. Altar lights. (5.) 

2. Chancel- screen and gates. (8.) 

Of the wisdom which decided upon an appeal from Dr. Lushington 
and Sir John Dodson, it is sufficient eulogy to say, that we are able 
now to add to the list of permitted ornaments — 

3. The credence table. (2.) 

4. The cross on the chancel-screen, and the unrestricted use of 

the cross as a symbol. (4.) 
6. Frontals of various colours. (6.) 
6. The altar cross so it he not Juted. (3.) 
What is lost, then, is — 

1. The stone altar. (1.) 

2. The lace. (7.) 

3. The permission to omit the inscription of the Ten Com- 

mandments. (0.) 
We summarily eject the two last triumphs of Puritanism, as scarcely 
worth contending for either way. We can, we think, afford to make 
light of such petty defeats. But on the whole result an unquestion- 
able and severe defeat has accrued to Puritanism. As regards the 
stone altar, the Court of Appeal has done nothing more than re-affirm 
Sir H. Jenner Fust's Judgment in the S. Sepulchre's case : while, as 
regards the. altar- cross, what is condemned is a fixed stone or metal 
cross, not as a cross, but as part of the structure of the altar. What is 
not condemoed is, e.g., a cross of metal or stone standing on the super- 
altar. On the other hand, what we have gained is — 

1. In the chancel and screen, the principle of choral worship, and 
the separation of orders in the congregation. 

2. In the credence, — as the Record at once, and not without painful 
wincing and whining, complained, — ^the doctrine of an " Oblation in 
the Eucharist." 

3. In the cross on the chancel-screen is affirmed the principle of 
symbolical allusion, and the adherence of the Church of England to 
historical antiquity. 

4. In the permission given to the use of frontals of various colours. 
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we liave wmted from the enemy the Bacredneas of the Chrietiaii yw, 
and the ritual commemoration of saints and mart3rTB4 

6. And in the altar lights, not only is preserved « symbolical aUusioii 
of especial propriety, but — what is far greater — a relative dignity as 
due to the place and time of the celebration of the especial Qiristian 
mysteries. 

Besides which, we have to be thankful for what is insiar omntmn, 
the distinct recognition, in a judgment to which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Bishop of London were assenting and consenting 
parties, of that interpretation of the rubric which permits, or rather 
enjoins, the use, at tiie time of Communion, of the special Eueharistic 
vestments, the alb, chasuble, and tuniele. And while we may reject, as 
we do, the extrajudicial doctrine on the Eueharistic Sacrifice Imd down 
in the recent jodgsient in the Privy Cooncil, we may set against the 
dieological opinions of their lordships their practical oondusions. And 
we say this, on the old principle of sepdus irritami .^-^With an altar or 
holy table, be it of wood or stone, vested according to the Christian 
season, surmounted with a cross and reredos on the east wall, furnished 
widi super-altar and altar lights, flanked by a credence table, with a 
chancel separated by a high screen and gates, and the chancel itself 
furnished with stalls, and above all, this altar served by priest and 
deacon in their distinctive vestments, it -will be very difficult indeed 
to pemuade, be it friends or foes c^ the Church of England, that with 
all this pomp and dignity of ritual permitted and enjoined, our Church 
does not hold the very highest doctrine, even though the Christian 
Sacrifice be celebrated on a wooden altar, and even though the east 
wall be decorated with the Decalogue in unintelligible black letter, or 
though there be a judgment prohibiting — without defining — ^the ad- 
ditional splendour of two yards of " bone lace.** If Puritanism con- 
siders this decision a victory, we can only wish its advocates a few 
more such triumphs. Dr. Lushington's wicked and senseless talk 
about «* meretriciotts ornaments" and the**' servile imitators of a cor- 
rupt ritoal," we are not likely to meet with in quarters more respecta* 
ble than that of the Morning AdvertUer. ' 



BCCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tbb Committee of this society met on February 6, 1657 : present, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, in the chair, Mr. Chambers, Lord R. Cedl, Mr. Dick- 
inson, Mr. Forbes, Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Sir John 
Harington, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 

T. Gambler Parry, Esq., was added to the committee. Letters were 
read from the Rev. W. H. Wyatt, Mr.Perry Watliogton, Messrs. Prichaitl 
and Seddon, (with reference to a question in the restoration of Llaadafir 
cathedral,) Mr. Clarke, (suggesting an excursion of the society to Rouen 
in the ensuing summer,) Mr. Burges, (ofiering a paper for the Ecden* 
dogisi on the Paganism of the Middle Ages,) Mr. Barry, and the 
tary of the Surrey Arehseological Association. 
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The design for a corona of 105 lights, by Mr. J. W. Singer, of 
Frome, was exhibited and ranch admired ; and some correspondence 
about pewter cruets and other subjects was submitted. 

Mr. Skter met the committee, and explained bis designs for the res<- 
toration of the Lady chapel, ftt Sherborne, of which he has traced the 
foundations and recovered much of the detail. He also exhibited de- 
signs, by Mr. Clayton* for a memorial window in the north aisle of the 
nare of Chichester oathedrala and for the east window of Etchingham 
ohurch, Sussex, 

Mr. S. 8, Teulon met the committee and exhibited his designs for a 
small Romanesque church, to be built in brick, at Oaie. in Wiltshire ; 
for new churches at Uley, Qlouoestershire, and Holy Trinity, Hastings ; 
and for the restoration of the chancel of Bottesford church, Lincoln- 
shire. The committee also inspected his designs for a pulpit at Ang- 
mering, Sussex, enriched with marbles and glass mosaics, and for a 
font in the new church at Wells, Somerset, similarly enriched, and 
provided with an elaborately designed cover and crane, both of metal, 
by Mr. Skidmore. 

Mr. Norton met the committee, and, after consulting the members 
on some architectural points in certain projected works, exhibited draw- 
ings of a new church for Ebbw Vale, on which he proposed to place 
an iron spire ; of some important schools at Abersychen, Monmouth- 
shire ; and for parsonages -at S. Simon's, Bristol, and Madresfield, Wor- 
cestershire, the latter to be built in brick. 

The committee next examined the designs, by Mr. Buckeridge, for a 
new parsonage, at Llandewailog Vach, Pembrokeshire ; the designs by 
Mr. Edwin Nash, for new churches at Crocken Hill, and North Cray, 
and for the restoration of Chelsfield church, all in Kent ; drawings by 
Mr. Clarke, for the restoration of Cothelstone Manor house, Somerset- 
shire, and of the Kinderton chapel, in Middlewioh church, Cheshire ; 
and Mr. R. J. Withers* designs for a parsonage, and church restora- 
tion, at Great Saling, Essex ; a new church at S. Llwchairn, New Quay» 
Cardiganshire ; a parsonage at Llanfair Nantgwyn ; schools at Llan- 
dugwydd and Pembryn, Cardiganshire ; a new church at Kilrheyden» 
Pembrokeshire ; a restoration of Warlingham church, Surrey, and some 
cemetery chapels, and subsidiary buildings. 

The committee also examined the designs of new churches by Mr. 
Ferrey, for Blackheath, Kent, and Buddand S. Mary, near Chard» 
Somersetshire* 

We are glad to be able to report that the Motett Choir of the Society 
have resumed their meetings for practice. These are held on WedU 
nesdays in the Infsnt School attached to Orosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley Street. The music in rehearsal for the approaching season 
comprises. the following specimens of Canto figurato, besides various 
pieces of Plain Song : — the Masses, Vetii Sponga Ckristi, and Agnmipta 
0it of Palestrina. and one each by Orlando di Lasso and Anerio; and 
the following Motetts, Lapidabant Stephaman, Cruoem tonctam, and 
8ic^ cenm$ by Palestrina; ife have ye bereaved, by Morales ; and Nam 
wUo Him, by Crooe. Due notice will be given to the members of 
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the Society, of the days on which the three public meetings will be 
held. 

The accompanying Harmonies to the Hymnal Noted, Part II., are 
nearly ready for publication. 

We have learnt with much satisfaction, that a Plain Song Society 
has been established at Exeter. We wish it every success. 

Lectures have been delivered by Mr. Helmore, at Manchester, 
Wakefield, and Ipswich, enforcing and illustrating the proper prin* 
ciples of church music. The remarkable success which has attended 
these popular expositions, is very encouraging. At Manchester, the 
lecture was delivered in the Free Trade Hall, in the presence of 
between two and three thousand persons. The illustrations were 
executed by a select choir of ten, and a great chorus of nearly two 
hundred voices selected from the church choirs of the neighbourhood. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbb first meeting for this Term was held at the Society's Rooms, 
Holywell Street, on Wednesday last (Feb. 4th,) the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, 
President, in the chair. 

The following presents were received : — ^Monument of Sir Edward 
Came, presented by the Rev. J. N. Traheme ; Report of the Ecclesi- 
ological Society, presented by the Society; Memoir of the Com- 
mentatore Canini and Alnwick Castle, presented by the Institute of 
British Architects ; Kilkenny Report for November, 1856, presented by 
the Society ; Transactions of Exeter Society, Vol. V., part 3. pre- 
sented by the Society. 

Mr. Freeman described his journey at some length, tracing his 
course from Havre to the P3rrenee8, and back again by way of Boulogne. 
The object of his tour had not been primarily architectural, conse- 
quently there were many fine buildings even on his direct route which 
he had not examined. He £ad, however, seen some of the best in 
France, on which he commented, exhibiting pen and ink sketches 
of many of them. He commented especially on the wide difference 
between the architecture, most conspicuously the Romanesque archi- 
tecture, of Southern and of Northern France. Southern France, in 
fact, in every historical aspect, is a totally distinct country ; without 
grasping historical differences of this sort, it is impossible fully to 
appreciate architectural ones. Mr. Freeman pointed out some errors 
of Mr. Fergusson's in this respect, arising from inattention to mediaeval 
history ; and contested both parts of the favourite Parisian dogma, that 
France was always in advance of the rest of Europe, and Paris always 
in advance of the rest of France. Mr. Freeman confirmed the remark of 
Mr. Petit, as to the rarity in France of anything answering to our larger 
parochial churches, conceived on a type totally distinct from that 
of Minsters. When a church has any architectural grandeur, it is 
commonly by approaching to the character of a cathedral ; he instanced 
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S. Vincent, at Rouen, qnite a small battding» bat designed in every re- 
spect on the plan of a large cathedral. In the south, the most interest- 
ing study is certainly that of the local Romanesque, which differs 
completely from the Norman of England and Northern France. It is 
distinguished by the squareness of the piers and pilasters, the absence 
of the clerestory, and the use of barrel-yaulting in which the pointed 
arch often appears. In some of the towers it is common to find mid- 
wall shafts, closely resembling those of our own Anglo- Saxon towers, 
both being doubtless imitated from Italian models. Instances of this 
style in the Pyrenees occur at Bagndres de Luchon, S. Savin, Serge, 
and S. Aventin, the latter a singi^ar majestic church with a western 
and a central tower, but deviating in sevaral respects from the local 
type. A thoroughly Italian tower occurs at Angouleme Cathedral, the 
only example of the domical churches discussed by Mr. Petit and Mr. 
Parker, which had fallen in Mr. Freeman's way. Of Gothic churches 
in the south, Mr. Freeman especially commented on the cathedrals of 
Bayonne and S. Bertrand de Comminges. Bayonne is very ugly 
without, but internally is one of the most exquisite specimens of 
fourteenth century architecture in existence. S. Bertrand is more like 
a huge College chapel than a cathedral, being very wide, the aisles 
of the original Romanesque church having been thrown into the body, 
and with no architectural distinction of nave and choir. There is 
also a fine Romanesque cloister, of the same Saracenic type as the 
better known one at Aries. The excess of width is very common 
in that district, as at Orthez and elsewhere. Mr. Freeman also com- 
mented on the better known churches of Rouen, Orleans, Poictiers, 
Bordeaux, Blois, Paris, Amiens, and Abbeville. Personal infection had 
in no way diminished his old admiration for S. Ouen*B as the nearest 
approach to perfection that the art had ever made, and he only mar- 
velled the more at the tasteless invectives of Mr. Ruskin in depreciation: 
of it. Mr. Freeman concluded by saying that he hoped shortly to 
make another foreign tour, and to communicate the results of it to the 
Society. 

The President thanked Mr. Freeman for his lecture, and regretted 
that the audience was not as large as usual. 

Mr. Parker considered Mr. Freeman was wrong in ascribing so early 
a date to some of the mountain churches he had mentioned. He 
recommended Mr. Freeman, when he again made a tour in France, to 
study the architecture of Poitou and Anjou, which he thought very 
valuable as the meeting point of north and south in the reign of 
Henry IV. 



The usual meeting of this society took place on Wednesday evening, 
February isth. In the absence of the president, the Rev. L. Gilbert- 
son, B.D., of Jesus College, took the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the society. 

Mr. A. 6. Perring, Queen's College, 
Mr. W. P. James, Oriel College, 
Mr. W. H. Lowder, S. £dmund Hall. 
VOL, XVIII. B 
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The report of the committee propoBed to invite members of the 
neighbouring architectural societies to a meeting in Oxford, in June» 
and requested the co-operation of members. A course of lectures on 
the several colleges of Oxford had been agreed upon. Mr. Minchin, 
of Wadham College, had been elected a member of the committee. 

In consequence of indisposition, Mr. Forbes was unable to read the 
paper which had been announced, on English Architecture in connec- 
tion with English History. Mr. James Parker in its stead read a paper 
on the " Studj of Architecture Historically/' in which he proposed that 
the society should turn its attention more than it had done to this 
branch of the subject. He reviewed the exertions of the society during 
the last seventeen years, and showed how it had gradually instilled into 
the builders and architects a love for and an appreciation of the forms 
of Gothic architecture. It seemed to him, however, that the society 
had another work to enter upon, it had to teach the proper application 
of these forms, which he contended were still often misunderstood. 
He considered that by studying the history of architecture more closely, 
we should comprehend the origin and meaning of these forms, and so 
apply them more truthfully. And '* truthfulness*' he considered to be 
the gpreat thing still wanting in many of our finest modem Gothic 
edifices. Details of Gothic work, he saw constantly applied to pur- 
poses for which they were never intended, and the reason he thought 
why there was a sort of charm so often pervading Gothic buildings of 
the Middle Ages was^ that every part and stone had some tale to tell. 
He admitted that the society was doing good by teaching the forms of 
Gothic architecture, by calling attention to their beauties, by giving 
advice and suggestions on the general designs for building or restoring 
churches, by discussing questions of ecclesiological interest, and by 
laying down laws for guidance in construction ; but he thought they 
should keep in view some one object round which, as it were, these 
minor details should cling, and which would give a definite and visible 
existence to their operations. He then went on to show the many 
points in which history was, as it were, the key to architecture, and 
how by its 8tu4y much light would be thrown upon the plans and 
designs which we find remaining, and from which we copy. He 
defined the theoretical study of architecture as simply the study of a 
nomenclature applied to forms, and showed that thence constant differ- 
ences were continually caused, where if history is taken into account^ 
truth is elicited and peace ensured. He also ventured a few remarks 
as to the *' new style," which many thought was soon to be discovered, 
but which, he contended, could never be found without a due regard 
being paid to the history of the development of the previous styles in 
England. In conclusion he proposed a plan, which had strong claims on 
their attention on other grounds than simply of carrying out the theories 
proposed. This was, that in the course of the ensuing term they should 
make Oxford their special study, and in the history of its halls, col- 
leges, churches, &c., discern the history of the times which gave rise 
to them, or in which they were built. If some member in each college 
would come forward and give them the history of his own college, and 
connect its architecture as far as possible with the history of the times 
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or with BODie of their great leading men, such as Merton, Wykeham, 
or Wayneflete, they would produce such a history of our university and 
city as in no other way could he produced, and they would aid those 
historical studies which are now so eminently reviving in Oxford, and 
finally while assisting the study of architecture, make their society 
once more to be felt as an earnest, working body of men* 

The chairman offered the thanks of the meeting to Mr* Parker. 

Mr. Codrington, approving of the historical treatment of architecture, 
thought that it ought not to be forgotten that it could also be regarded 
entirely as a matter of art, and also from a purely ecclesiological point 
of view. He therefore did not wish the society to be understood to 
confine itself to historical questions only. 

After some remarks by Mr. Gilbertson, illustrating the connection of 
history and architecture, and recommending their combined study, the 
meeting separated. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTH AMPl^ON. 

The ordinary committee' was held at Blisworth Rectory, instead of 
Northampton, on Monday, December 1st, the Rev. W. Barry, rector 
of Blisworth, in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read, and the following new members were elected : — Rev. H. Freeman, 
of Norman Cross ; Rev. G. C. Fenwick, of Blaston. 

Letters were read from the Rev. G. H. Batty relative to the " Re- 
ports and Papers" publication. The Secretary was directed to recom- 
mend the suspension of the report for one year. The Middlesex 
Archaeological Society was taken into union. A letter was read from 
the Rev. E. Trollope, honorary secretary of the Lincoln Architectural 
Society, inviting the society to Lincoln on the 36th of May next and 
two following days. It was agreed to accept with thanks the invita- 
tion of the Lincoln Society, and to hold the spring meeting there. 

Plans for the re-arrangement of Kettering chancel, by Mr. Slater, 
were examined and approved ; also, by the same architect, plans for a 
new roof for the north aisle of Stoke Albany church and the arrange- 
ment of the nave, which were approved, with some recommendations. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Brookes, on the Cistercian Nunnery 
of Sewardley or Shosely, and on the remains lately discovered there. 
The party then proceeded to the site of the nunnery, distant some two 
miles. On the spot, under the kind guidance of Mr. Jones, agent 
to Lord Pomfret, and the tenant, who teJces great interest in the dis- 
coveries, the foundations of large buildings, including probably the 
chapel, were explored ; the tombstones carved with cross-fleuris were 
examined, and the encaustic tiles and fragments of painted glass, 
the former of which are very numerous and curious, discussed and 
admired. 

On returning to the rectory at Blisworth, a paper on <* Probable 
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owners of the discovered tombe" was read by the Rev. W. Gregory, 
of Roade. 



At a Committee Meeting, held February 9th, the minates of the last 
meeting were read, which included the visit of the committee to Shosely 
Nunnery, and their entertainment at Blisworth Rectory. 

There were presented, by Mr. Poole, a further collection of drawings 
of churches and architectural details; by Rev. M. Gregory, early 
English architectural fragments from Roade: by Rev. R. Baker, a 
pamphlet on the great bell of Westminster ; by the Ecclesiological, 
Bucks, and Middlesex, Societies, their several reports. Mr. Slater for- 
warded his plans for Ghreat Oakley church ; and, through Mr. Bigge, 
exhibited drawings for the re- arrangement of the chancel of Ovingham, 
Northumberland. The woodwork of this is very elaborate and of an 
early type, and, with a few modifications, was highly approved. 

Mr. Trollope's letter proposing a united effort among the associated 
societies to bring out a Manual of Sepulchral Memorials and Epitaphs, 
for the use of stonemasons and others, and with especial reference 
to the daily- increasing cemeteries^ was discussed and agreed to, and a 
sub-committee appointed to co-operate with him in this work. A 
very large number of excellent examples, ancient and modern, was 
exhibited. 

It was agreed to keep to the resolution of the last meeting, ad- 
vising the suspension for one year of the expensive volume of reports 
and papers* with the understanding that in the year 1858, the volume 
of the associated societies is to proceed as before. 

The spring meeting was fixed for the 26th of May at Lincoln, 
according to invitation. Letters were read asking aid for Doncaster 
church, and S. Michael's, Lincoln ; and a prospectus of a complete list 
of sepulchral brasses about to be published by Mr. Simpson, of Stamford* 

Lord A. Compton explained his plan for an improvement in the 
manufacture of encaustic tiles, drawings of which, designed for Thed- 
dingford church, were exhibited. Mr. Bigge explained a new system 
of heating by gas, invented by Mr. Neale, and at present in operation 
at Northampton. 

A letter from Mr. Scott, with reference to S. Sepulchre*s church, 
was read, and from Mr. Ireson, making a rough estimate of £3,000 for 
the enlargement of the church, irrespective of the Round part. 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHIl^CTURAL AND ARCKLEOLO- 

GICAL SOCIETY. 

A Gbnbbal Meeting was held February d3rd, the Rev. G. E. Gillet 
in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. North upon the •* Leicestershire Tokens of 
the seventeenth century," preceded by an historical notice of the 
events which have led to the present abundance of small current 
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coinage. As early as 1402, the scarcity of small money was made 
a matter of public complaint, and an order was made for its being 
redressed. The numerous copper and brass tokens, commonly called 
Nftremberg Tokens, were used at that period as current money among 
the poor. King James I. was the earliest sovereign who caused a 
coinage of royal copper money to be issued ; but upon the overthrow 
of the regal power at the Great Rebellion, the orders respecting it were 
made nuU, and individuals took upon themselves to supply the demand 
in their own immediate localities. This state of things continued during 
part of the reign of Charles II., until in 1672 the King*s copper 
coinage became again duly authorized, and the private mints were dis- 
. continued.-^ Mr. North's catalogue of the Leicestershire Tokens was 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the villages and towns in the 
county where they were current, and illustrated by biographical notices 
of many of the issuers of them, as well as with remarks upon the 
heraldry (so to call it) and devices stamped thereup6n. 

Mr. Gresley read a description of probably the most ancient mansion 
in Leicestershire, accompanied by two views of it, with ground-plan and 
details. This is Donington* on- the- Heath, in the parish of Ibstock. 
In the time of King Henry III., the heiress of William de Sees, of 
Donington, married Alexander Villiers, of Brooksby. To the early 
part of that king's reign, this mansion may be fairly ascribed. It con- 
sists of a square building, with smaller projecting buildings from it at 
the back. On the ground-floor was the kitchen and store-room, and 
above this the hall or apartment ordinarily occupied by the owner and 
his fieunily. llie entrance to the mansion led into this upper room, 
and was accessible by means of an external staircase, probably of wood, 
all traces of which are therefore gone. The original windows are 
narrow lancets, with plain and trefoil heads, while others are square* 
headed. This mansion has not been noticed by recent writers upon 
domestic architecture. 



Committee Meeting. The Rev. J. M. Gresley in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, it appeared from 
the correspondence that other architectural spcieties had followed the 
course adopted by the Leicestershire Society, and withdrawn from the 
united publication of an annual volume of papers and transactions. In 
short, there seems to be a general impression that the societies have 
been imposed upon. The following is an extract from a letter from 
the Rev. Edward Trollope ; — " It is proposed by the Honorary Acting 
Secretary of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society, to publish 
(entirely on his own account) an ' Illustrated Handbook' of the ex- 
cursions intended to be made by that society, in connection with others, 
during the grand meeting to be fixed to take place on the 26th of May 
next and two following days, if such should be the wish of a sufficient 
number of its members as to secure the proposer from any serious loss 
to himself." 

The Rev. J. W. Fletcher, and W. J. Gillett and T. Miller, Esqrs., 
were elected members of the society. 
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THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHiEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The General Meeting of this society was held at the Gallery of the 
Society of British Artists, SufFolk Street, Pall Mall. The chair waa 
taken by the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

The first paper, entitled " Middlesex at the time of the Domes* 
day Survey" was read by John Whichcord, Esq., in the absence of the 
author, Edward Griffin, Esq., F.R.S. — ^There was a general survey 
of all the property in England make 800 years ago, which had not 
its parallel in the world. The records in the Domesday Book were 
the records of one arbitrary Act. William, after some time, instituted 
an inquiry into the Royal property ; he consulted with his wiiien — ^he 
sent men all over the country to ascertain the amount of land belong<- 
ing to the Royal demesnes, what number of cattle, and how much 
rent he ought to receive. He ascertained how much land the Arch- 
bbhops and Bishops had, who held land and cattle, and what they 
were worth. Nothing was omitted ; everything was reduced to writ- 
ing, so that there waa not a hide of land in the kingdom but the king 
knew who was its possessor, and what it was worth. He would con- 
fine himself to the inquiry as far as it related to Middlesex : the record 
was in print, and was accessible to all. The Domesday Book was con- 
sidered to be for fiscal purposes, mainly to ascertain the rents and the 
rights of the Crown. These rents were paid to the Sheriffs, and there 
was a valuable return called the Pipe Rolls, which showed that these 
rents were paid up to the time of Henry HI. It appeared horn thia 
survey, that MidcUesex had no manors belonging to the Crown ; there 
were no ancient demesnes, and the only place where the Crown had 
any rights was in the hundred of Ossulton, in which, it was recorded, 
that the king received small fees from Cotarii, for the rent of some 
vineyards. Now, one of the greatest obstacles to the correct under- 
standing of Domesday Book, and one which involved the survey in 
obscurity, was with reference to the measure of land. The term acre 
was used, but the measure varied in different parts of the country, so 
that it was hardly possible to determine its measure or value. Henry Ih 
fixed its extent as a universal measure of land throughout the kingdom. 
The terms used werp also somewhat obscure. The term " hundreds '* 
was. with many other divisions — lay and ecclesiastical — usually at* 
tributed to Alfred, but it was generally considered that the term 
had reference more particularly to ownership of outljring portions of 
lands. No difficulties about the hundreds existed with reference to 
Middlesex, as the six hundreds in the survey were still existing, and it 
was believed the boundaries remained unaltered to this day. In Os- 
sulton Hundred the Clergy appeared to have held a large part of the 
land. In Stepney, or Stebonheath — an enormous hundred in point of 
extent — the Church held a large portion. One of the Canons alienated 
Portpool, which was now Gray's Inn. The 95 manors mentioned in 
the survey were said to contain 867 hides. It had been ascertained 
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recently that Middlesex contained 240,000 statute acres ; this divided 
by 867 would perhaps give us an approximation to the quantity of land 
in a hide, but the result would not correspond with preconceived no- 
tions. The hide, however, was believed to be rather a measure of 
value than of length — ^like the old Continental posts, where the charge 
or length was estimated, not according to the distance, but according, 
to the condition of the road. He found by the survey that the spirituid 
and lay jurisdiction were co-equal, and the survey also gave the state 
of cultivation of the land. The term terra was limited to land under 
tillage and pasture ; silva had reference to woods, commons, and wastes, 
and the number of hogs that could be maintained on the acorns that 
fell 'from the trees. By the help of this survey they had the means 
of arriving at the quantity of cultivated and uncultivated acres at the 
period referred to. The south-west part of the Thames appeared to be 
the most productive portion of the country. With respect to the en- 
dowment of the church of S. Paul, that was commenced in 610, and 
the Domesday Book gives an account of the property in Middlesex held 
by S. Paul's for about 400 years before the Conquest. There was still 
a good deal of information to be collected from Domesday Book. That 
book proved that London was then confined within its walls, and that 
Westminster had no existence as a town ; that the houses were mostly 
in the east and north-east portion of the city, and that Stepney with 
its several dependencies was the most populous part of the county out 
of the city. In 1299 they found in the book that Parliament was 
holden in the house of a Lord Mayor, where Edward I. confirmed the 
Great Charter. It was also proved by Domesday Book that there was 
no royal residence in the county ; that Middlesex owed all its import- 
ance to the progressive wealth, magnificence, and vast commerce of 
London ; that until London became the emporium of the commerce of 
the world, royalty had no residence in it. 

The next paper was by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.R.S., en- 
titled «' Walks in the City. No. 1. — Bishopsgate Street Ward." He 
would select one ward to begin with — ^he would go through the various 
edifices of interest, so that the book might be used as an itinerary. 
He would not say much about the City churches, as they had been 
made the subject of a separate communication. He would speak- 
of the buildings of which no description had hitherto been published — 
of those edifices not useful for business purposes, and not likely to be 
kept in repair for any architectural value they might possess. He 
would show by reference to old buildings that we were immeasurably 
inferior in the building art to our forefathers. In the construction of 
dwelling-houses we certainly did not excel or equal our ancestors. 
The present taste ran upon the sham Gothic style ; inconvenience and 
unsightliness appeared, to be the peculiar characteristics of modem 
Gothic dwellings. The Gothic style, from its solemnity and grandeur, 
was properly fitted for sacred edifices, and to those edifices he hoped it 
would be confined. Such houses as Jones and Wren built were to be 
seen nowhere except in the Metropolis. The Wards of Bishopsgate and 
Portsoken, Aldgate Ward, and one or two others, oiFered some of the 
most striking features to the inquirer. Some portions of Bishops- 
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gate Ward were suffered to escape the conflagration of 1666. The 
first remark that archaeologists would make was the frequency of 
houses of the Elizabethan character. These were more common than 
they appeared* for the gables were in the rear, and not yisible from the 
street. From 80 to 85, in Bishopsgate Street, were fi^e houses with 
gable entrances* and with old fronts constructed of wood. A whole 
forest of timber appeared to have been used in building these houses. 
The same remark applied to houses of Elizabethan erection : some had 
timber composed of whole trees, some of half trees ; and this circum- 
stance would serve to explain the destructiveness of the conflagration 
of 1666. In Artillery Lane the old structure of the houses could only 
be seen from the back, as additional fronts of a modem character had 
been added. In this Lane was the house of Sir Paul Pindar, which 
was deserving of an attentive examination, because presenting one 
of the best specimens of building of that period. There was the date 
of 1660 on one of the chimney-pieces, but that did not finally fix the 
date of erection. In Half Moon Street there were several houses rich 
in internal ornaments, but presenting no evidence of that fact externally. 
The • first floor presented some most glorious ceilings, much mutilated 
however, but still exhibiting matchless wreaths of flowers, bands, 
panels, and other ornamentation, with the happiest effects. The first 
palace in the Metropolis might be proud of owning such specimens 
of art. Nob. 170 and 171, Bishopsgate Street, presented specimens 
of the same kind of ceilings* On the right hand of Half Moon Street 
there was a house which was traditionally assigned to the gardener of 
Sir Paul Pindar. At No. 26, Bishopsgate Street, there was no external 
indication, but two rooms were still decorated in the mediaeval style. 
In Still Alley, the Elizabethan style was extant. In White Hart Court, 
one of the houses exhibited a beautiful specimen of the design of Inigo 
Jones. In Pea Head Court, several old features of building were to be 
found, and in other houses in the vicinity. Passing under a gateway 
tiiey came to Great S. Helen's. The first feature was Crosby Hall, the 
entrance to which was not surpassed by any building in the Metropolis. 
No. % and 8 and 9, were worthy of inspection ; No. 3 was in the style of 
Sir C. Wren. Crosby Hall he would not describe, neither would he do 
more than refer to the church, to say that this district showed building 
that combined utility with elegance. Passing through Coleman Street, 
Broad Street, Lime Street, and Gracechurch Street, nothing externally 
particular was to be discovered, except some portion of the Spread 
Eagle Inn. There were specimens of the old features of inns in those 
stili remaining in Bishopsgate Street, and many other features well 
worthy of attention. 

The Rey. C. Boutell, M.A., read a paper commencing with a 
description of *' Monumental Brasses of London, and Middlesex," com- 
pleting the papers read at former meetings. 
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NEW GHURGHBS. 

ffofy TrmUy, Hmting$, Sui99». — ^Mr* Teulon's design for this church 
has been modified and much improved from its original sketch. It still 
has a low octagonal tower, of much character, over the chancel proper, 
with a projecting five- sided apsidal sanctuary. The nave is of one 
broad span, each external buttress having also an internal projection, 
by which the hammer-beams of the nave-roof are supported, and so the 
pressure considerably relieved. These internal projections are con- 
nected by a foliated arch, within which the windows are as it were re- 
cessed« Hiere is much originality in this treatment, and it appears to 
be far from costly in execution. But we think the span almost exces- 
sive, and are not thoroughly pleased with the unusual effect of the three 
arches of the chancel and its aisles all contained within the eastern side 
of the nave. There are other eccentricities in the building internally, 
which, though by no means ineffective, seem to us somewhat to be re- 
gretted. The outside is highly picturesque and very satisfactory, with 
the one exception of the amazingly broad western facade. The apse and 
the octagonal tower group exceedingly well. The south transept facade 
however is rather overwrought ; and the innovation of an external de* 
tached spiral shaft in the middle of the window, meant to support a 
statue, is scarcely pleasing ; though the fact of introduchig sculpture is 
most oommendable. But of this church we must speak at length when 
it is completed, and we can judge of its actual effect. 

8. ■ ■, Wells, Somerset, — ^The new church in memory of the late 
Dean, by Mr. Teulon, which we have already described, is to be enriched 
with a very handsome font, with carvings, marble shafts, and mosaics; 
and with a font cover, of remarkable vigour, executed by Mr. Skid more, 
to be entirely of metal. The design is very good, and the bracket or 
crane is also especially noticeable. We should like to speak of this 
work more fully after actual in9|)eetion. The pulpit also is highly en- 
' riched with mosaics, and metal book-desk and railing. 

8, Giles, Uley, Gloucestershire, — A miserable building here, which 
has lost its single arcade, and retains no old feature, is to be replaced 
by a new design of Mr. Teulon's. The original area will be retained 
as a nave and south aisle, being divided by an arcade of six, and an 
ample chancel with a vestry at its south-west side, will be added east- 
ward. All the windows will be renewed, and nothing hot the shell 
left of the old building. The old tower occupied the middle of the 
north side ; and this position (we are glad to see) is to be rettuned. 
Its lower story will serve as a porch on that side ; and the font Will stand 
immediately under a good arch opening southward from the tower to the 
nave. The management of the chancel is good ; bnt there is a prayer- 
desk — ^placed to balance the pulpit on the south of the chancel arch. 
The detail of the new tracery is good, but with some needless pecu- 
liarities. We think the arcade would have been better on a bolder 
scale and with fewer arches. One effect of its proportions is to give a 
seemingly excessive number of windows in the aisle. We rather doubt 
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the advanta^ of making the middle window, immediately opposite the 
tower, larger and more important than the rest. The piers are cylin-* 
drical. but with awkwardly stilted bases ; some constructional colour i« 
gained by making the voussoirs of the arches, both external and in- 
ternal, of alternate black and white stone. The tower would be im- 
proved by a greater height, and an alteration of the proportion of its 
stages which it will probably receive. The belfry windows will have 
open tracery of stone. 

S. , Oare^ Wilts, a small memorial church by Mr. Teulon, 

in which the style — Romanesque, and the material, brick, are con- 
ditions imposed by the founder, is not wholly satisfactory. In plan it 
is a nave 53 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in., with a circular-ended sanctuary 11 ft. 
deep ; a small vestry projecting to the north-east, and a porch to the 
south-west. There is but one arch at the sanctuary, though the eastern 
]X)rtion of the nave is stalled and treated as a chancel. We should 
prefer, in this style, an architectural division between the nave and 
chancel as well as between the chancel and sanctuary. The seat- 
arrangements are not very good, as there are some benches for child- 
ren all down the central alley. The total accommodation is for 
191. A prayer- desk, projecting into the nave, seems especially un- 
necessary and out of place in a church of this size, this plan, and 
this arrangement. Externally the effect is that of an ordinary Ro- 
manesque chapel, with round-headed windows, in regular array, each 
recessed between buttresses of shallow projection, with a corbel -table 
above. Round the apse the windows are single, but each is set 
in a triplet of arcading. There is thus the usual monotony of the 
atyle, without the dignity of the ancient specimens ; the walls here 
being but ^ ft, S in. thick. The material is of brick, and Mr, 
Teulon has obtained ornamentation by disposing the bricks in patterns. 
We do not think the ' fretty' pattern of the west-gable or some other 
of the external ornamentation very successful. Some of the internal 
pattern- brickwork, which will form the inner wall-surface, is better. 
We should recommend the internal woodwork to be of simple framing, 
without attempt at Romanesque detail. 

S, , Crocken Hill, Eyns/ord, Kent. — We have seen a litho- 
graphed perspective view of this chapel, taken from the north-east. 
The architect is Mr. E. Nash. The style is late First- Pointed ; and the 
plan comprises nave, chancel, north-west vestry, north-west porch, and 
a single bell-cote at the west gable. '1 he general effect is church-iike ; 
but we think the buttresses might well have been less numerous, and 
more suitable to the early style. The vestry is somewhat too small ; 
it has a lean-to roof, and we see no sign of an external door. But the 
chimney is boldly treated. The porch is commonplace, llie haunches 
of all the gables are too prominent : and all the gables are coped. 
There is a lich-gate over the churchyard-gate. 

8. Teilo, Kilrheyden, Pembrokeshire. — This small and debased church 
is to be rebuilt by Mr. Withers. It is quite ruinous, and has long been 
disused. The new building will comprise nave and chancel, south-west 
porch, and a vestry north-east of the chancel ; with a bell-gable for 
two bells over the chancel-arch. The arcade for a future north-aisle 
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will be imbedded in the wall of the nave. The style is a very Early 
First-Pointed, and the character is unpretending and good, llie in- 
ternal arrangements are excellent ; except that we think, as a rule, the 
children's seats are more wisely placed at the east end than at the 
west. Local stone will be used with Bath stone dressings. 

5. Llwchaiam, New Quay, Cardiganshire. — ^The church here at pre- 
sent, a thoroughly debased building, and not large enough for the 
population, is to be rebuilt by Mr. Withers. The design rather resem* 
bles the last-mentioned church ; the plan having nave and preparations 
for a future north aide, chancel, with north-eastern vestry, and a south- 
west porch. The style is, however, a more advanced Pointed, and there 
is a western bell-gable, quadrilateral set diagonally, supported by a bold 
western buttress, and cq)ped by a small octagonal stone spire. It is 
altogether a very pleasing little church. The situation is the coast on 
a high bluff cliflT, and the spire will serve as a landmark. 
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New Parsonage, UandevaUog- Vach, Brecknockshire. — ^There is mndi 
merit in this design by Mr. C. Buckeridge. The style is a good 
Pointed ; and colour is introduced by means of bands and alternate 
voussoirs of blueish-gray and reddish brown stone in the discharging 
arches. Both stones are quarried on the glebe. The windows have 
good detail, with transomes and pointed heads, and with wooden case- 
ments. The second staircase is spiral in a circular turret which is 
pyramidally capped. The plan, however, might have been condensed : 
it covers a good deal of ground ; and the study is only 12 ft. 3 in. by 
15 ft. 6 in. 

Vicarage, Great Saling^ Essex. — ^This house is building under the 
care of Mr. R. J. Withers, in a domestic Pointed style, of red brick 
with bands and patterns of black brick. The design is a successful one, 
but the *' study*' — ^here provided with the aUas of " oratory'* — ^is too 
small. The cost, however, is to be only £800. 

Church House, lAanfair Nantgwyn, Pembrokeshire, — ^by Mr. Withers, 
is a successful but unpretending building having much character, ad- 
joining the church3rard ; the lower story forming a stable and coach- 
house, with a school-room and single living-room above. This is a 
very good idea for providing what is so much wanted in Wales — where 
several churches are often served by one priest — a suitable resting-place 
for man and horse. The school-room will be available for a dame*8 
school ; and the living-room will form her residence. 

Llandugwffdd, Cardiganshire. — These schools are to be remodelled by 
Mr. Withers. It is an unusual plan, and rather an expensive one, to 
make detached buildings of both the boys' and the girls' school. Mr. 
Withers has a difficult task which he has successfully accomplished. 
The original buildings were of the meanest kind ; but with new wooden* 
traceried windows and general improvements the result is exceedingly 
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pioture«que» especially a covered play-ground, opening by a aimylo 
arcade, forming the lower story of the boys' school^ and a cloister at- 
tached to one side of the girls* building. 

Pembrynt Cordiganshire, — ^Mr, Withers has in hand a school and 
master's house for this place. They are ably designed, in a good 
Pointed style, and well arranged. The school-room would have been 
better perhaps without the single light in the eastern walL A square 
bell- turret of wood with square spirelet is picturesquely managed. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8. Michael, Middiewich, Cheshire. — This interesting specimen of a 
large Cheshire church, with its considerable mortuary chapels, is about 
to be restored and re- seated by Mr. Clarke. We are much pleased with 
the designs ; and, as to the re-arrangements, would only express our 
preference of two rows of seats on each side of the chancel instead of 
three rows, and also otir strong sense of the inutility of a separate 
prayer- desk in the nave. The restoration of the Kinderton chapel is 
very satisfactory. It has a Jaofibean parclose ; and Mr. Clarke restores 
the roof in a very suitable way, with flat panels. 

8. Peter, Bottee/ard, Lincolnshire, — The chancel of this fine church 
is to be restored by Mr. Teulon. The most striking feature of the 
whole building is the chancel, which is of the most severe form of First- 
Pointed. The east window is an unequal triplet of very tall and very 
thin lancets ; and in an upper stage — set on a string-course externally 
— are two broad short lancets, llie original roof has been lowered, 
but Mr. Teulon proposes to raise it to its old pitch, and in the east 
gable, above the couplet just mentioned, he will place a third lancet — a 
form preferable, we think, to a circular light, unless the latter should 
be very small and without tracery. The north wall has three tall thia 
lancets under shafted hoods ; the south wall Ib plain ; the tower is cen- 
tral ; aud arches of fine detail o|)en from it into the nave and transepts. 
The church being infinitely too large for the parish ; the eastern part of 
the nave will be alone seated with sonie benches for children in the tran- 
septs. The tower — treated as the cAortM^— will be properly occupied 
by a qua«i>8taUed bench on each side, with a lectern in the middle, and 
a pulpit, attached to a low screen, on the north of the nave arch. It 
will be altogether a very impressive interior. 

8. Peter, Jngmering, Sussex, is to receive a handsome stone-pulpit, 
designed by Mr. Teulon, with marble shafts, carvings of angels and 
the evangelistic symbols, and some monograms and diapers of glasa 
mosaic. This effective work has also the advantage of being remarkably 
inexpensive. We are specially pleased to see this introduction of glass 
mosaic. 

All Saints, Warlingham, Surrey* — We have inspected Mr, Withers* 
detaileJ drawings for this restoration, already noticed by us in our last 
v<4ume. They possess very great merit, and are excellently carried 
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out. The only featnre to wfaiqh we object it tiie minaiial and inelegant 
arrangement of tlie arcade to the new aiile. 'i'he arches are depressed 
and die off withoat cajMtals against the responds and the cylindrical 
central shaft. The material is flint, with stone dressings. 

S. James, Great <Sa/fn^, Essex, a church at present in a miserahle 
condition, is to he restored by Mr. Withers. Moat of the windows are 
renewed ; a new mortuary chapel and a vestry added, as a north 'chancel 
aisle, and a new south-west porch. The new arrangements are good ; 
save that the vestry has no external door, and the mortuary chapel no 
door at all ; the arch, by which it communicates with the chancel, being 
blocked by the stalls. The harmonium is placed in the nave — which 
is not a good position, coming as it does between the choir and the 
congregation. We are rather sorry that Mr. Withers has sacrificed in 
this instance the stepped brick gables which are a characteristic feature 
of Essex churches ; and the new spire is somewhat insipid. But the 
restoration was greatly needed, and the new work is generally satisfeic- 
tory. We like the reredos especially. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lawful Church Ornaments^ (Masters,) by the Rev. lliomas Walter 
Perry, was received by us too late in the month for any detailed notice 
of it to be possible. It appears to be a complete summary of the sub- 
ject of church ornaments, both in its legal and historical aspect ; but 
takes, somewhat unfortunately, ^-considering the imposing size of the 
volume, and the permanent value of its contents, — the controversial 
form of an examination of the Judgments of Dr. Lushington and ^ir 
John Dodson in the Knightsbridge churches' case, and of Mr. v\^. 
GhxKle's book on the Ceremonial of the Church of England. Mr. 
Perry's volume should be welcomed by all ritualists, as being a very 
thorough discussion of this quastio vesatissima, 

Mr. DoUman has published the second part of his " Examples of 
Ancient Domestic Architecture," (London : Bell and Daldy.) and we 
think it more than equal to its predecessor. It contains eight plates, 
of which two are double ones ; and is devoted exclusively to the illus- 
tration of the Hospital of S. Cross by Winchester, of which most inte- 
resting foundation this publication may be considered as a thoroughly 
satisfactory monograph. There are two plans — one of the ground, and 
the other of the first floor ; the latter being especially curious, as showing 
the infirmary, and its communication with the north transept of the 
church. Besides, we have north and south elevations of the entrance 
gateway ; internal perspective, sections and details of the refectory ; 
elevations, sections, and details of the brethren's houses ; some charm- 
ing perspectives and picked beauties from the ambulatory under the 
infirmary, and Bishop Compton's picturesque oriel ; a plate of details, 
snch as windows, doors, chimneys, and metal-work; and finally, a 
general perspectiye of the quadrangle, looking north. Of the church 
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there is only given the ground-plan ; but in the last plate there is in* 
eluded a sketch of its west end. We cordially recommend Mr. DoU- 
man's series. His next part will contain S. Mary*s Hospital* Chichester ; 
the Bede House, at Stamford ; and Bluadeirs School, at Tiverton. 

The Musical Remembrancer, A Monthly Guide and Companion to the 
Church, for the Clergyman and the Musician. No. I. March, 1857. 
London : J. H. Jewell. Fifteen years ago we might have hailed 
the appearance of the Musical Remembrancer, as an instalment of 
right principles in Church music. At present we can only regard 
it as very decidedly retrogressive. We have no fault to find with 
the objects at which it aims. Quite the contrary. The very first 
article in the first number is one advocating congregational singing ; 
by which, however, is meant the united performance of the Psalms 
(not of David, but) of Brady and Tate, which the editor declares 
he prefers " to the very best hymn book that was ever compiled." 
The editor is much opposed to " Gregorian" music, though he thinks 
the tones may be introduced occasionally in Lent, " even when 
there is no inclination for so doing;*' *' but," he adds, "we will 
leave Gregorianists to make their own selection, as we ourselves much 
prefer music of a more sterling and genuine character." Those who 
love the ancient Church song on account of its " sterling and genuine 
character," cannot, of course, have much sympathy with the predilec- 
tions of the Musical Remembrancer, The phce de resistance of the 
number is a letter from Dr. Wesley, on the subject of the compass and 
temperament of organs in general, and of the Liverpool organ in par- 
ticular. Dr. Wesley is very strongly opposed to the equal tempera- 
ment in tuning, and treats those who differ from his views of the sub- 
ject, in a somewhat off-hand manner. This gentleman also contributes 
a short anthem for five voices, of which we shall only observe that it 
affords glimpses of rare ability, but is sadly marred by, what really ap« 
pears to be, intentional harshness. The Musical Remembrancer is ob- 
viously intended for the improvement of ordinary parish choirs, but 
very few of these, we apprehend, could make anything of this anthem. 

Christian Memorials; being Working Drawings of Headstones and 
Tombstones designed by Professional Members of the Worcester Diocesan 
Architectural Society, Here we have, in a folio form, and published at 
a cheap rate, nine designs for gravestones, of a very good kind. There 
are also a few introductory observations on the proper character of Chris- 
tian memorials and epitaphs, and an estimate of the cost of each of the 
working drawings. No. 1, by Mr. Dudley Neale, is an oak grave-cross, 
of pleasing design ; but we think the " stops " of the chamfers of the 
stem are more suitable for stone than for wood, and the carved ornament 
on the chamfers of the bead is too minute to be effective. No. ^ is a 
plain stone cross by Mr. Truefitt. We should fear that the angles, being 
undercut into fleurs-de-lys, would be mischievously knocked off. No. 3, 
by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, is a stone design, the motif oi which is two in- 
tersecting triangles. This is pretty, but — we think — rather over-pierced. 
No. 4 is a less successful plate, by Mr. G. R. Clarke ; a flat coped stone» 
with a vertical iron cross at the head, of rather questionable design. 
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No. 5, by Mr. White, is meant for a slate headstone : the form is not 
▼ery attractiye. No. 6, by the same gentleman, b better, its idea being 
a circle inscribed over a cross.' No. 7, by Mr. G. R. Clarke, a flat 
stone with caryed foliage, is an ambitious failure. In No. 8. Mr. Hop- 
kins adopts a somewhat ungraceful form of cross from an earlier school ; 
and, in the concluding plate, Mr. Truefitt gives us a pretty, but rather 
sentimental, design of a fleur-de-lys cross for a young child. We are 
glad to see any attempts to improve the taste of our churchyard me- 
morials. 

We have read with great interest the Rev. W. P. Ward's paper on 
Cathifdrals, read by him before the ruridecanal Chapter of Dorchester, 
and published by the desire of the Clergy. It strikes us as a very 
able and thoughtful essay ; and as well deserving of general perusal. 
Some at least of its suggestions might be most advantageously adopted ; 
and, at any rate, all persons connected with cathedrals, or who are 
anxions to reform and give fresh life to the cathedral system, should 
make themselves acquainted with this brochure. 

The Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society has completed, by the 
publication of a third part, the fifth volume of its JVansactions, The 
contents of the new part comprise a paper by the Rev. 6. W. Cox, 
" On the present condition of Architectural Knowledge, as likely to 
affect future Architectural Developments ;" another, by Edward Ash- 
worth, Esq., on " English Church Architecture in its several periods *' 
(illustrated by wood-cuts) ; a third, by Lieut.- Col. Harding, F.S.A., 
On Tavistock Church ;*' a short notice, by Charles Spence, Esq., of 
The chapel of S. Michael, on the Rame Head ;" and an appendix to 
" Some account of the Monumental Brasses of Devon," by W. R. 
Crabbe, Esq. The part also contains various reports of the Society ; 
and some plates, in illustration of various papers, among which are 
some monumental brasses of much interest. 

Mr. C. F. Trower*s excellent Review of Sir John Dodson's Judg- 
meni (London, Hayes) doubtless contributed to the success of the 
appeal to the Judicial Committee, on which we have in another part of 
this number congratulated our readers. 

Mr. J. S. Walker's Guide to the Churches of Bredon, Kemerton, 
and Overbury, is a useful thought, capitally worked out. There are 
few groups of three closely adjacent churches so interesting as this : 
and in Kemerton especially, as the work of Carpenter and the parish- 
church of our President, we take an especial interest. 

The Worthies of S, Dunstan's (in the west), a lecture by the Rev. 
A. B. Suter, curate of the parish, is another excellent thought, also 
well carried out. Delivered originally at a parochial gathering, it ap- 
peals fairly to a wider audience. 

A new periodical devoted to Christian art has made its appearance 
in Paris this year. It is entitled the Revue de Part Chretien, and appears 
monthly in a cheap octavo form, with woodcuts. The editor is the 
Abb^ Corblet. Several known French ecclesiologists appear in the list 
of promised contributors. We shall have occasion to revert to it. 
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We recognize great merit in some designs submitted by Mr. Withen 
for cemetery chapels, lich«hoase, &o. Some of his ideas are able em- 
bodiments of the hints suggested in the InstrwneiUa Scetesiastica^ 

The Berne Competiiion.—^wing to the political excitement in Swit- 
zeiiand, the time for receiving the competingd esigns was extended for 
a fortnight. The jury has been appointed, and consists of Monsignore 
Bovieri, the Papal Charge d'Afiaires as president, a delegate from each 
of the Swiss Bishops, the Abbat of Einsiedeln, two architects selected 
respectively by the clergy and the cantonal authorities of Berne, and 
the German architect, Hubsch, of Carlsruhe. as representative of 
foreign competitors. The designs were to be publicly exhibited at 
Berne for ten days from the 90th of March, and then to be taken to 
Einsiedeln, where the jury will meet. 

It is not without regret that we must decline inserting a courteous, 
Iwt somewhat irrelevant, communication from Mr. W. V. Pickett, in 
which he expresses his opinion that we have not done justice to his 
designs for an iron system of architecture, upon which we expressed a 
final opinion in our last number. Our course respecting this gentle- 
man has been most straightforward. He made himself known to us by 
a criticism on Mr. Slater's design for an iron church in the Insirumenta 
Ecclesiastical and asserted his claims to be considered as the inventor 
of a new style of architecture suitable to a metallic developement. We 
expressed our willingness to examine his designs ^ and after our exa- 
mination we formed the conclusion which was published in our last 
number, to which Mr. Pickett now objects. That opinion must be final 
on our parts. It is not our business to discuss any claims to priority 
of invention — especially in the case of designs in which (as we said) 
we could discern nothing markedly different from the obvious con- 
clusions at which all must arrive, who study the problem which is to be 
solved by the more extensive use of iron or other metals in building- 
construction. Still less is it our province, or within our power, to 
assist any designer to such patronage as may enable him to give a ma- 
terial illustration of his theories or projects. It was open to Mr. 
Pickett to compete fur the Constantinople Memorial Church along with 
other architects ; and had he done so. he would doubtless have had his 
claims duly weighed by the judges in that competition. In making 
this final reference to this sobject, we desire once more to express our 
kind feelings towards Mr. Pickett, and our appreciation of the pains 
and skill exhibited in many of his designs. Should he be so fortunate 
as to succeed in the actual construction of any building which would 
illustrate his principles, we shall be most willing to give to that work, aa 
to any other work, our impartial consideration and criticism. 

Erratum in our last number : page 7% line 7, for C^ read c'. 

Received : H. T. E., *, J. H. A., G. G. Place, W. W., B. 8., '*The 
cards for the Consecration of S. Andrew's, Croydon, from the Rer. 
J. H. Randolph.*' 
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THE THEORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

LSTTBB IV. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiohgist, 

Mr DBAB Mb. Editob, — It is with extreme regret that I have found 
myself prevented by circumstances from again addressing you, since 
the August of last year ; and the more so, since that number also con'> 
tained certain strictures by Q. G. on one of my former letters. Not 
hdRc novimus esse mhU; but there was a plausibility about some of the 
remarks therein contained, which makes me sorry to have been unable 
sooner to reply to that communication. The delay has this advantage, 
however ; it obliges me partly to go over my ground again, and to bring 
forward fresh proofs and illustrations of what, if it seemed so to Q. G., 
might also have seemed to others too nakedly and briefly asserted. 

I must first, however, protest against the charge of " a certain spirit 
of animosity,*' as applied to those who, like myself, are unable to see 
perfection in the English Prayer- Book, who believe that it was ori- 
ginally compiled in a hurry, with the full intention on the part of the 
compilers of further amplification and development. I never wish to 
deny that, taken as it is, it has been the inestimable gift of God to 
the land, and that even Its very faults may hereafter be the means of 
correcting opposite faults in other rituals. And where I seem to my- 
self to see marks of hurry, and downright mistakes, I have no objec- 
tion that others, more ingenious than myself, like Mr. Freeman in his 
*' Principles,'* and our old friend, Richard Nelson, o irawt in the "Tracts 
for the Times,*' should discover depth of meaning, and beauty of de- 
sign. Only if I bear with what seems to me their transcendentalism, 
they must bear with what may seem to them my '* animosity.*' It is 
thus that we may each assert our own opinions on such details as the 
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omission of proper lessons for Ash Wednesday, the omission^ again, of 
the history of the Tower of Babel, in the Ferial lessons, as also of the 
Vision of Dry Bones, the passing over the Apocalyptic Epistles, not- 
withstanding the especial blessing promised to those who shall read 
that book, the original device of supplying the Bpistle for Candlemas 
Day from the preceding Sunday, and many other things of the same 
kind. 

Q. O. proceeds to say, that " far from recalling us to the ampler 
model, I seem bent on clipping down what we have, closer still ; that I 
wish to take away all the prayers, except the three collects, the greater 
part of die lessons, and all the introduction to the service." Were 
this so, he might well conclude, " so slender a modicum of devotion 
will never be acquiesced in as a rule for the Church." I should hope 
not. Of the additional collects which we ought to have, I have not 
yet had occasion to speak ; I had not touched on any of the additional 
hours — except Compline — ^which surely we may some day hope for ; 
but the addition I had proposed would, I think, so far as size goes* 
have far more than made up for the dozen prayers which I called then, 
and in spite of Q. G.'s remonstrance, still call, the most uninteresting 
part of the service. However, at all events, we- have this admission 
from an optimist like Q. G. — " I am not now saying a word for the 
sentences or the exhortation, nor contending for the particular form 
of the confession." Come ; we are beginning to move the crane on the 
top of Cologne Cathedral. 

I will first speak of that which I feel most strongly, — the whole 
system of our lessons. My critic says, — " H. S. L. also treats as 
absurd the presenting of a variety of parables and narratives in one 
lection, or at one time. Does H. S. L. remember Who it was that at 
first delivered the parables one after the other, e.g,, the seven in the 
13th of S. Matthew ? Did our Lobd, or did He not, teach at great 
length at one time ?'* I cannot understand what this argument proves, 
except it be that we are always in the Service of the Church to read 
at one time that which it pleased our Blessed Loan to deliver at one 
time. By this rule, our Prayer-Book is sorely to be condemned for 
breaking up the sermon on the Mount into three portions ;. and, as I 
pointed out, for interrupting the sequence of the Passion, by dividing 
it in every case into two. It is exactly because the Calendar does join 
together different events which our Lobo did not join, *does heap up 
a mass of facts, doctrines, and histories, which were knit together, 
not by our Saviotjb, but by the printer, that I could wish to revert 
to the earlier — for it was the earlier — system^ of reading one portion 
at one time, be that portion long or short. I know very well that in 
the Primitive Church, the lessons often seem to have been of conside- 
rable length : but everything shows that one subject was taken, and 
that finished, another was not lumped on to the first. Q. G. seems 
to prefer the good old times when Charlemagne was accustomed to 
express his opinion that enough had been read '* by a slight hissing 
noise or whistle." I confess, for my part> I should prefer a definitely 
arranged system of lessons, each, so to speak, self-contained, even 
though they were short, than hearing, if I happened to attend divine 
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worship in the private chapel of Buckingham Palace, Prince Albert hiss 
when he thought a sufficient portion of Scripture had been read. 

Q. G. refers me to the Mozarabic Office. I thank him for it, and 
1 am going to dwell at some length on it. It exactly corroborates 
what I urged ; its lessons, which I have now been more attentively 
examining than I ever did before, come up precisely to my beau idial 
of what lessons ought to be. But there is nothing like a good bold 
assertion. " lliere," says Q. 6. '* the Prophecy, Epistle, and Gospel, 
are fully as long as, often longer than, our two lessons." Every- 
body may not have the Mozarabic Liturgy at hand. We will see how 
fBi Q. G.'s assertion is correct. I turn, by way of specimen, to the 
Easter week of this year. I there find the number of verses read 
in our two morning lessons as compared with the Mozarabic Office 
to be as follows. 

1 Lesson. 2 Letaon. Prophecy. Epistle. Gospel. 

Monday 36 . . 20 . . 66 7 .. 11 .. 11 .. 29 

Tuesday 26 . . 13 . . 39 14 .. 6 .. 22 .. 32 

Wednesday 32 .. 25 .. 67 7 •• 8 . . 10 . . 26 

Thursday 12 .. 62 .. 64 12 . . 7 .. 8 . . 27 

Friday 23 . . 28 . . 61 8 .. 8 . . 14 . . 30 

Saturday 18 .. 41 .. 69 8 . . 14 . . 6 . . 27 

Total 326 Total 170 

And be it observed, it would hardly be possible to find a week in 
which the lessons of the English Church are shorter. For example we 
have one of 13, one of \% and one of 18 verses. But, our lessons are 
nearly double the length of those in the Mozarabic rite. And yet — 
" there the Prophecy, Epistle, and Gospel, are fully as long as, often 
longer than, our two lessons. What can H. S. L. say to this ?" 
Why, that a table of comparative lengths is sometimes useful. 

Let us take another example, and try those for the Sundays between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. 

1 Lessou. 2 Lesson. Prophecy. Epistle. Gospel. 

Easter Day 

1 Sunday 

2 Sunday 

3 Sunday 

4 Sunday 
6 Sunday 
Sun. after Ascen. 
Whitsun Day 



And so here again, the Mozarabic lections scarcely exceed half the 
length of ours. I do not deny that in Lent they are of considerable 
length ; yet, even then, on the whole, I doubt if they are so long as 
our own office. 

I almost wonder that instead of referring to the lections in the 
Mozarabic Liturgy, Q. G. did not refer to those in the Hours. The 
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Spaniflh ritual piovidea Tarying leuoiw during a great part of the year 
for all of tbese^ And probably where they are longest, in Lent, the euin 
of them all taken together, might bear a comparison with, though 
it would not nearly attain to, the length of our four lessons. But then 
they are divided into five or six different offices ; and they most fully 
carry out what I have so strongly urged, the limiting each lesson to 
one history, or one subject. I will please my critic, however, by point- 
ing him to one day, in which the lessons would clearly be longer than 
with us: Monday of the second week in Lent. Here at Lauds we 
have for the lesson. Genesis xli. 46 to the end ; xlii. and xltii. 1 — 14 : 
at Heroe, the first lesson, Prov, xxiii. 19 — 22; the second lesson. 
Genesis xliii. 15 to the end; xliv. and xlv. 1 — ^16. At Sexts, Isaiah 
Ixv. 1^-9. At Nones, first lesson, Prov. xxiii. 12 — 18 ; second lesson. 
Gen. xlv. 17 — 28. Thus in all, we have about 160 verses: which i 
confess to be longer than the generality of lessons in the English 
calendar. But then it must be remembered that this is a prodigy 
among the Mozarabic lessons : and it would be easy to find many days 
in our calendar which exceed even it in length. Thus, on January the 
29th we read 163 verses; on the 14th of February, 168; on the 17th 
of June, 157 ; on the 3rd of February, 165, &c., &c. 

But it is worth while to consider the subject a little further. I said 
that our lessons were not like those of the earlier Church, because 
of their length, in the first place ; and because of their embracing so 
many subjects, in the second. Q. G. asserts that the use of the early 
Church was so to read the Bible. I have shown you how unfortunate 
was Q. G.'s reference to the Mozarabic ritual. Let me further show 
you how completely that office bears out what I said about the division 
of the sense. There can be no doubt of its very great antiquity : and 
though of course it is possible that a ritual may be extremely ancient, 
while every single one of its Missas are comparatively modern, yet all 
those who have studied it most deeply, as Arevalus and Leslie, have 
given the most convincing reasons to believe that most of these also 
are of extreme antiquity : say from the middle of the foyrth to the 
middle of the seventh century. Let us then see how those old Spanish 
Christians, emerging from the fury of the persecutions, read their 
Bibles in church. On the first Sunday in Lent, their Epistle was 
2 Cor. V. 20, to vi, 1 — 10: — a beautiful sequence, beginning in the 
former chapter, " Now then we are ambassadors for Christ," and pro* 
ceeding with the latter to show how that embassy was to be carried 
out. We ruthlessly cut that connection into pieces, reading one part 
of it on February 9, the second on February 10, one on June 7, 
the other on June 8, &c. ; nay, even when taking that passage for the 
Epistle, we begin it, so to speak, in the middle, 'i'he Gospel for that 
same Sunday is the history of the Samaritan woman. It begins at the 
beginning, and ends at the end, thereby making a perfect whole. 
We tack on the story of the Ruler's Son, of which Q. G. cannot say 
that we are only following our Loan's example in taking both together, 
for there was an interval of two days between the two miracles. On 
the first Wednesday in Lent, when the Prophecy is from the Book of 
Proverbs, it begins at chapter xiii. 22, and ends at chapter xiv. 11, 
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followiog up. the connection with great beauty and delicacy* So 
a^ain, on its Wednesday of the second week in Lent, the Prophecy is 
Proverbs xxvii. 23 to zxviii. 10, completely embracing one subject, the 
possession by the righteous even of this world. The second Prophecy 
is Exodus ii. i 1 to iii. 1 5, embracing the history of Moses from the 
time that he first " went out to see bis brethren/' to that in which he 
received his commission from Gop at the bush» as a prince and a law- 
giver. The Epistle is S. James iii. 18 to iv. 10. Here the sequence 
of thought which we entirely lose is preserved : " The fruit of right- 
eousness is sown in ()eace of them that make peace. From whence come 
wars and fightings among you ?" So, once more, on the Wednesday 
of the first week in Lent, the second Prophecy embraces the 13th. and 
1 4th chapters of the Second Book of Kings ; the history of Absalom, 
from the murder of his brother to that of his forgiveness by King David. 

If there be any lectionary which has a truly venerable anti- 
quity it is that of the Syrian Church : its details, if not absolutely 
Apostolic are, as the Greeks would say, Isapostolic. Now mark how 
they divide the Gospels. Instead of our twenty-eight lessons from 
S. Matthew, they make seventy-seven : S. Mark has forty-three 
instead of sixteen ; in S. Luke, in the place of twenty-four, there are 
seventy-five : S. John, instead of twenty-one, gives fifty-three : and 
the Acts, for our twenty-eight, are divided into sixty-nine. On the con- 
trary the Second of Thessalonians, which we break up into three, 
there forms one, read with singular beauty in the twilight of the 
Epiphany. And notice how one lesson corresponds with one event. 
The first lection from the Acts goes down to verse 15 : it is for the 
Ascension. The second concludes the chapter: it is for Thursday 
of the Mysteries, and relates the effects of the first sacrilegious Com- 
munion. The third, (Acts ii. 1 — 22) is of eourse for Pentecost. The 
fourth, (Acts ii. 22 — 37) is for twilight of the Great Sabbath. The 
fifth, (Acts ii. 37 to end) is for Monday in the sixth week of the Fast. 
The sixth, (Acts iii. 1 — 1 J) the miracle of the lame man, healed by 
S. Peter and S. John, for Golden Friday (that is Friday in Easter 
Week.) The seventh, (Acts iii. 12 — 26) the sermon of S. Peter on 
that occasion, for the second day of' the candidates. This may 
suffice to show how that most ancient Church divides its Bible. 

Look now again at the ancient division in use by the Roman Church. 
See how in some of these S. Matthew is divided into eighty-eight sections, 
S. Mark into forty-six. S. Luke into niaety-four, S. John into forty- 
five, the Aots into seventy-four, the First of Corinthians into twenty- 
five chapters, the Second into twenty, Galatians into twelve, Philippians 
into eight, Colossians into nine, &c. Does not all this amply prove 
the truth of what I am urging : that we should be acting more in 
accordance with the earlier Church, if our long lessons were broken 
up, in most instances, into smaller sections ; but whether broken up or 
not, that each of those sections should contain but one subject. The 
case is notoriously so in our Epistles and Gospels : why should it not 
be the i^ame with our lections at other times ? 

We-wiU now turn to another complaint made by Q. G., namely, 
with respect to our present form of Confession and Absolution. But 
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here, I think, I may claim his agreement on two points : that he will 
neither defend the position, nor is concerned to stand up for the words, 
of " the General Confession." 

He endeavours, indeed, to show that a penitential opening is a 
general feature of all Communion Offices. Oranted it is so : but we 
are not now speaking of the Liturgies, but of the Hours. However, 
he proceeds : " It is quite certain that the Eastern Church does place 
at the beginning of her morning and evening Office a deeply penitential 
form of Confession.'* My ideas of a deeply penitential form certainly 
differ from Q. G.*s. The opening of the Mesonyctic is : «* The Priest 
saith, — Blessed be our Goo always, now and ever, and to ages of 
ages. The reader: Amen. Glory be to Thee, our God, glory be to 
Tliee. Heavenly King, the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, Thou That 
art everywhere present, and fillest all things. Treasure of good things, 
and Giver of Life, come and tabernacle in us, and purify us from every 
stain, and preserve, O good God, our souls. Holy God, Holy and 
Mighty, &c. Three reverences. Glory both now. Most Holt Trinity. 
Our Father. Kyrie Eleison twelve times. Glory both now. Three 
invitatories. The 5]8t Psalm. The Orthron begins in the same way, 
but without the 5 1st Psalm. Vespers have exactly the same com* 
mencement, but substitute the 104th for the 51st Psalm. Surely no 
one will call this deeply penitential. Most gladly would I see, as 
Q. G. suggests, some form of the Confiteor restored in its proper place ; 
and with equal pleasure the recitation of the Preces on ordinary days. 
So far I fully agree with Q. G., and this I regard as one of several ad- 
vantages that the Sarum has over the Roman rite, that it retained, 
while the other has dropped, the use of the 51st Psalm at every Hour. 
It has fallen to my lot to be, at one time of my life, in the habit of say- 
ing, in common with others, the Hours according to the Roman Form ; 
and at another, according to the Sarum Use ; and certainly Q. G. 
would not accuse me of undervaluing penitential forms of ritual, if he 
knew how appropriate to my mind is both the recitation of the 51&t 
Psalm on ordinary days, and its omission on Festivals, and as now, at 
Easter-tide. 

It would be quite impossible to follow Q. G. into his next subject, 
the question of Absolution. If any one at this time of day can really 
believe that the Absolutions in the daily service or in the Communion 
office have any sacramental virtue, it would require a series of volumes* 
instead of a few pages in the Ecclesiologist, to convince him of his error. 
When neither the form nor the matter exists, how can there be a sa- 
crament? I should willingly dwell at greater length on this sub- 
ject, were it not that I feel it to be too holy for discussion in the 
pages of a periodical. Q. G. amuses himself with the idea that it 
might be pronounced by a deacon. I will refer him to k translation of 
our Prayer-Book by Elias Petley, dedicated, mark you, to Archbishop 
Laud, in which the Absolution is ordered to be read, inro rov htaxovov 

flOVOV. 

I do not say that Biaxovov fwpo^ means the deacon alone in such sense 
that a priest cannot pronounce that Absolution ; but I do say that it 
means the minister alone, let him be what he may, in contradistinction 
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to the people. Q. G. further reminds me, that although, in the original 
office, the Misereatur is pronounced responsively by priests and people, 
the Indulgentiam is said by the priest alone. It is so. But it runs, 
" Indulgentiam, absolutionem et remissionem peccatorum nostrorum 
tribuat nobis omnipotens et misericors Dominus,*' and no one ever yet 
heard of a priest absolving himself. 

All this must be, I am afraid, very dull to your readers, and I will 
only notice one more of Q. G/s criticisms on what I had said. In 
speaking of the ferial division of our Psalms, I had wished that the 14 1st 
had been removed to the evening from the morning service of the 
29th day of the month, not only for the purpose of equalising the por* 
tions of the Psalter, but also because, by its very nature, that Psalm is 
an evening Psalm, in virtue of the verse, ** Let my prayer be set forth 
in Thy sight as the incense, and let the lifting up of my hands be an 
evening sacrifice," which Q. G. calls an unnecessary, because un- 
soundly based, suggestion, because " the incense was offered early in 
the morning, at sunrise. See Patrick on Exodus." If this means that 
the incense was offered as well in the morning as in the evening, it has 
nothing to do with the subject : if it means (as I take it to mean) that 
it was offered only in the morning, it is not true. We read in the 
Book of Judith that she offered up her prayer to God " about the time 
that the incense of the evening was offered in the house of the Lord." 
This may be a specimen of Q. G.'s method of criticism. The 141st is 
an evening Psalm, and an evening Psalm only : the latter part of the 
verse quoted not necessarily more applicable to the evening than the for- 
mer. Q. G. confesses that ** the Eastern Church used the Psalm accord- 
ingly :" one would think he meant to deny that the Western Church did 
BO too. In fact his whole criticism is drawn from one passage in Bishop 
Andrewes' devotions, who stands singly in this case against both the 
Eastern and Western Churches ; and this merely from what appears on 
the surface. But how could any one, with a deep insight into the 
Psalms, wish to apply those words " the evening sacrifice," and " the 
lifting up of my hands," other than to that sacrifice offered and the 
hands lifted up in the evening of the world, and the evening of the first 
Good Friday ? 

It was my wish to enter on our Communion office, and I should 
have done so with the greater pleasure, from the number of communi- 
cations which I have received on the subject of the former letters ad- 
dressed by me to you. But I have already occupied as much of your 
space as I can reasonably ask for in a number which will contain an 
account of your anniversary ; and I must therefore, with your leave, 
reserve any other remarks I may have to offer to a future opportunity. 

I remain, &c., 

Hm S. L« 

May 6, 1 857. 
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THE BERN COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of ike Ecclesiologist, 

Mt dsar Mr. Editor^ — You have charged ine to send you an ac- 
count of the competition which has lately taken place at Bern for the 
selection of a design fur the new Catholic church about to be built 
here ; and if I should at any time have hesitated to undertake so diffi- 
cult a task, the very interesting, complete, and able reviews of the 
other two competitions for similar purposes which have lately appeared 
in the Ecclesiologisi, render me doubly diffident in acting as you desire. 

It is, therefore, with great mistrust of my own opinion that I pro- 
<:eed to comply with your request, and to lay before you such a Report 
of the late Competition at Bern as my imperfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject permits me to offer, and which I should certainly decline submit- 
ting to public estimation, had there been any one else to undertake it. 

The letter which appeared in the Ecclesiologist of last December, to* 
gether with the plans of the site chosen for the future Catholic church 
of SS. Peter and Paul at Bern, will have afforded to the readers of our 
organ all the preliminary information necessary, or that I am able to 
afford, as to the proposed edifice ; and I pass, at once, therefore, to the 
exhibition of the designs which have been sent in for competition ; pre- 
mising that the very unfavourable terms, — partly paucity of means, 
partly national jealousy, and, perhaps, Romanist exclusiveness, — pro* 
posed to intending competitors, were ill calculated to call forth a large 
number of designs, or, indeed, any from first-rate architects. It was, 
therefore, a striking proof of the Catholic spirit and liberal love of Re- 
ligion and Art which animates professional architects, that so creditable 
a display, generally speaking, of desigpns for the proposed church was 
exhibited, — six, at least, of which, came from foreign countries. 

The day fixed upon for the opening of the exhibition was the 20th 
of March, and it remained open until the 2Qth. The designs were dis- 
posed to sufficient advantage and convenience in one of the halls of the 
new Federal Palace, now approaching completion, on tables and frame- 
work, ranged on two sides of, and in two centre ranks across, the room. 
They were S3 in number ; and in pursuance of the example furnished 
by the two previous Reports of architectural competitions which have 
appeared in your pages, I beg to present the following imperfect de- 
scription of each design, in the order in which they were placed in the 
room, commencing at the left-hand corner from the entrance, and so 
following each line in succession towards the door. 

I. Que Dieu soit avec nous. — This series of designs consists of a 
ground-plan, south, and west^ elevations, in outline, and longitudinal 
and transverse sections. The style is pseudo First-Pointed. The 
church is apsidal, with a miserable engaged tower, of 150 feet high, 

* Throughout this paper, the terms North, South, East, and West, are used con- 
BtructioaalTy, and not according to the points of the compass ; the church being, in 
fact, intended to be counter-orientated, with the high altar at the true Wat end. 
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containing a wonderful open zig-zag Btaircaae, on the eoath side ; the 
tracery of all the windows, even those of the belfry, being precisely the 
same. The same roof covers both nave and aisles. The west end is a 
peculiarly ungraceful composition ; and the basement rendered neces- 
sary by the rapid falling of the ground to the south, is not utilized. 
I need only add, that ^leries, supported by iron, form part of the in* 
temal arrangements. 

9. p/E Fefrus Janitor Cmli, et PatUus Doctor Gentium.— The set 
of designs bearing this motto, suggested by the proposed dedication of 
the church, are among the most carefully drawn of those exhibited, and 
consist of a ground -plan, and plans at the levels of the triforium and of 
the roofe, west and south elevations, and longitudinal and transverse 
sections. The style adopted is Transitional Romanesque, the windows 
being slightly Pointed. The plan is that of a cross church, with a cir- 
cular apsidal east end, flanked by rectangular chapels, produced east- 
wards to the tangent of the apse, at right-angles with the longitudinal 
axis of the church, — ^nave, aisles of four bays, short transepts of twq 
bays, having east and west aisles, and a west tower, with four small 
low towers, containing staircases to the triforium and roofs, east of the 
transepts, and north and south of the west end. The design showa 
clerestory and triforium, and is flatly vaulted throughout. Tlie tower 
is rather thin, and bears a low stone spire, and the whole design pre* 
sents the efiect of a small Romanesque cathedral, with flying buttresses 
of too heavy a plan. Internally, the high altar stands east of the 
chord of the apse, and there is a narrow ambulatory round the apse, 
giving access to the Priests' door in the centre. The choir is advanced 
to the crossing, and the other altars are placed north and south of the 
transepts, and south of the narthex, — the baptistery occupying the 
north narthex chapel. The Lady chapel occupies the north, and the 
sacristy the south-eastern chapel ; and the only entrance to the church 
(except the Priests' door) is at the west end. 'iliere is no east window, 
and the whole space afforded by the site is utilized, but no appropri- 
ation appears from the plans of the high south basement. 

This series of designs, by a Swiss architect, resident at Rheims, ap- 
peared to give great satisfaction to most of the visitors to the exhibition. 
But I feel sore the church could not be constructed for the sum speci- 
fied ; and, although in many respects meritorious as a design, I doubt 
much whether the effect produced would be in proportion to the money 
it would cost, and whether it would, in any case, be suitable for the site. 
The proportions possible are too confined for the character of the design, 
which would present the appearance of a dwarfed surcharged cathedral. 

3, 4j and 5. Dieu eeul est grand. — ^This motto might well represent 
the astonishment of, and perhaps the approval by, a Mussulman, of the 
three designs to which it is appended, were they submitted to him, 
for the construction of a mosque, for which their domical, wiodowless 
style, with the slender, free-standing south tower as a minaret, would 
render them by no means inapt. Or they might have been furnished 
for an ambitious riding- school, or the Regent's Park Colosseum, with 
additions. I abstain, therefore, from entering into any further dcscrip* 
tion of them. 

VOL. xviii. u 
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6. Amat ie rOrde — Being the name of the competitor. 

7. Neither name nor motto. — ^The above twodesigiiB may be properly 
classed together, both from the irregularity of their eignatare, and their 
utter want of any pretence to art or fitness. Hiey appear to be the 
well-meaning productions of village masons, and require no description* 

8. Medrnm tenuieee juvabU — is an odd motto for a competitiTa 
design, and indicates at least modesty. The drawings by no means 
belie Uie rank their author apparently ambitionates for them. They 
consist of a ground-plan, north and west elevations, longitudinal and 
transverse sections, and a small perspective view. The style is a 
species of Middle- Pointed. The plan presents a sort of internal tri- 
apsidal east end, pushed in westwards, with an ambulatory east of it, 
giving access to the north priest's door and vestibule to the sacristy and 
lady chapel, which are placed in projecting rectangular prolongations 
of the aisles north and south of the choir, — nave, aules, engaged west 
tower, and crypt below nave and choir. There is no east window. 
An upper ambulatory is carried round the apse. The font is placed at 
the entrance to the lady-chapel from the south aisle. The nave and 
aisles are nearly of equal height, and are under the same roof ; and the 
whole is vaulted. The whole design externally has a thin, ginger- 
bread-like appearance, and seems from certain indications to be the pro- 
duction of a Protestant. 

9. Der Glaube giebt Kraft. — This is a very creditable set of de- 
signs, very carefully and neatly drawn. They comprise g^und-plan, 
west, north, and south elevations, longitudinal and cross sections, and 
a drawing of the high altar. The style is First-Pointed, well treated. 
The east end is triapsidal, standing free, with a north sacristy, and 
a south-east entrance through a vestibule, balandng the sacristy on 
either side of it, — ^nave, aisles of four bays, and engaged south-west 
tower occupying the western third of the narthex, and carrying an hex- 
agonal belfry-stage and spire. The basement is not utilised. The 
church is apparently intended to be vaulted throughout. The design 
for the high altar shows the Crucifixion as a reredos — ^to be sculptured 
seemingly in stone — with SS. Peter and Paul on either side, and the 
Ten Commandments inscribed below the centre portion ! The lady 
ch&pel occupies the south transept, and is entered, besides from the 
crossing, as has been stated, from the south-east, through a vestibule, 
to which access is given conveniently enough by a flight of steps from 
the south slope. I note this particularly, because it presents an ar- 
rangement which it seems is a requisite condition for this Bern Catholic 
church. The congregation is mixed, German and French ; and it is 
necessary that provision should be made for German and French ser- 
mons to be preached simultaneously, and that persons may be able to 
enter that part of the church where each is being preached, without 
disturbing the other congregation, whilst both congregations afterwards 
may attend mass together. By the above arrangement of the entrance 
to the lady chapel these conditions would be obtainable ; and it is un- 
fortunate they were not specified in the statement of conditions for the 
competition which was issued. The subsidiary altars are placed to the 
east of the aisles and in the lady chapel, and the font in the north 
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tniBsept. The aides have lean-to roofs, the baaemeat is plain ; there 
18 a clerestory. The composition of the west end is very fair, but is 
spoilt by the tower, nave, and north aisle terminating westwards on 
the same plane : thus presenting upwards a regular gradation of three 
successive elevations. On the whole this is a good cofiection of designs, 
simply and really treated, but not sufficiently detailed for a positive 
judgment to be formed. They present the motif of a good German 
town church, of judiciously modernised ancient character; one of their 
greater faults perhaps being, that the treatment of the east end occu- 
[aes too much space, and reduces the congregational room of a site by 
no means too large. 

10. Masima Dei Ghrite. — ^The series of designs under this 
motto comprises a ground-plan, a longitudinal section, and north and 
west elevations. They represent a French cathedral in miniature, of 
Pointed style, and are much too pretentious for the purpose and dis- 
posable space. The ground-plan shows an apsidal east end, with east- 
em lady chapel treated also apsidally, and transepts, — likewise furnished 
with eastern apses, — double aisles — the outer ones being formed by in- 
ternal buttresses — very slight western and square central towers, the 
latter bearing a broach spire. The church is vaulted throughout. No 
rise whatever is shown from the west door to the high altar. There 
are north and south, as well as weit doors. The cost of such a build- 
ing would be immense. 

11. Palmam qui memii ferai. — ^This is evidently the design of an 
English architect; and, as the preceding number showed a French, 
BO does the present the exact counterpart of an English, cathedral in 
miniature. It is in fact a cross between Westminster and Exeter, the 
style being First- Pointed. The drawings exhibited are of the ground- 
plan, a longitudinal and transverse sections, west and south elevations, 
and a perspective view. The east end is flat, without an east window* 
but presents internally a triforium passage above the high altar, which 
is placed under a baldachin. There are choir-aisles, containing the 
sacristy and lady chapel north and south respectively — the latter ter- 
minating apsidally ; narrow transepts, with small stair-turrets in the 
comers between them and the choir-aisles, and a low, square, central, 
spireless tower. A north transept at the west end contains the bap- 
tistery. A triforium all round the church expands into an organ-gal- 
lery westwards. No vaulting is shown, and a crypt appears only under 
the choir. There is no plan for the treatment of the difficult levels of 
the site. The designs are not sufficiently detailed, but are not without 
merit, though they could not, I think, be carried out for the money in 
band ; and the striving after the cathedral effect is a mistake, as well 
as the immensely produced choir arrangements, which would much 
confine the nave accommodation. 

13. In der Freyheii und Eimgkeit des Einzelnen liegt daa GlUck der 
Bftrger in die Kraft dee Staatee, — This extraordinary motto is prefixed 
to a set of most inferior designs, by, I believe, a Vienna architect, which 
are too bad to describe. 

13. Vaterland* — ^Tbe brevity of this motto is not more different from 
the prolixity of the preceding than are the characters and qualities of 
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the designs they are appended to, although the present Are by no means 
among the best exhibited. They consist of ground-plan, north and 
west elevfitions, and longitudinal and transverse sections. The style 
adopted is a mixture of Romanesque and Middle- Pointed, and the plans 
show a square projecting east end, with no east window ; nave of 
fifteen bays, exclusive of narthex ; aisles under lean-to roofs, terminat-* 
ing eastwards in two engaged square towers, bearing hexagonal stages, 
but of which rise lead -covered gabled spires ; two turrets for staircases 
occupy the angles between the towers and the choir. The bases of the 
tower contain the sacristy and lady chapel north and south respectively. 
The aisles run flush with the west end. The church is vaulted through- 
out. The clerestory windows are eightfoiled circles. There are north 
and west doors. The west entrance is well arranged from the street 
under an arch, with a vestibule at the west end of the north aisle^ 
giving access to the ante-chapel or narthex. The designs are gene* 
rally common and featureless, except the towers, which are better ; and 
the west elevation is not bad. There is insufficient detail shown to 
judge more positively of this design. 

14. Timor Dei principium Sapientia. '--Thw series of designs consists 
of a plan of the ground, ground-plan, north and west elevations, and 
longitudinal and transverse sections. The style adopted is Italian 
Romanesque, of plain and somewhat severe character ; and the deagns 
are good and meritorious, of the sort. They consist of a sort of galilee 
6r porch of four arched bays, a nave of six bays, lean-to aisles, with an 
engaged south-west tower ; short engaged transepts ; flat east end ex- 
ternally, with no east window, and a semicircular internal apse, termi'^ 
nating the choir, and flanked to the south by a lady chapel, with three 
semicircular internal eastern apses, and to the north by the sacristy, 
entered from the street through a vestibule, and well arranged. The 
choir is vaulted, and has no clerestory. The transepts are lighted only 
by north and south rose windows. The font is placed in the north 
transept, and altars are arranged in each transept north and south* 
The rest of the roofs are of open timber construction. The only en- 
trance, except the priest's door, is well managed. It opens from the 
street from an ascent of a few steps under an arch into the western 
porch, which rests on a terrace formed by the sinking of the ground 
to the south, — evidently the best way of treating such It ^te. This 
design was apparently much liked by the visitors, and was one of the 
best in the collection. 

15. Without name or motto. — Designs of a ground-plan, north and 
west elevations and cross section of a nondescript ' compo' character, 
consisting of a clerestoried nave, lean-to aisles, west, central, and low 
north and south towers engaged eaat of the aisles, and a west engaged 
tower, hexagonal above the roof, and carrying a short open work stone 
spire. The nave has six bays, exclusive of the porch and vestibule, 
which occupy the space of two more, and there are north and south 
entrances. The lady chapel and sacristy occupy the basement of the 
eastern towers. The east end terminates in a three- sided apse, with 
an ambulatory round the high altar, which is placed on the chord of the 
opae. The west entrance has access from the street. 
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1 6. Qoti MU Ehre, — A miBerable ' compo' design. A ground-plan and 
treat elevation only are given. The only character of any merit which it 
possesses induces me to attribute it to a Bernese. It consists in the 
good arrangement it maker for the continuation of that typal charac- 
teristic of 1^ city — the arcade— -on the street face. This is treated 
somewhat as an exterior vaulted north aisle, carrying on its piers flying 
buttresses to the inner aisle- wall, which is real and effective. The plan 
consists besides of a west entrance into a porch under the square 
western tower, carrying an hexagonal belfry and a gabled leaded spire, 
and a nave with aisles of five bays. The east end is square, with no 
east window, an internal three-sided apse, with ambulatory round it» 
giving access from the sacristy and north priests' door to the southern 
lady chapel, which latter is also internally triapsidal. 

17. Preis dem Hdchsten und Ehre, — ^Tbis would be an effective series 
of designs if they were not somewhat frittered away. They are gene- 
rally of a Middle- Pointed character, and consist of alternative ground- 
plans, western and alternative south elevations, altematiiie longitudinal 
and transverse sections, plan of crypt and plan of ground. The 
designs show two square very lofty western towers, terminating in hex- 
agonal belfries and spires of open stone Strasburg-like work, and of 
great height, a nave of five bays with a Transition Romanesque clere- 
story, lean-to aisles, extreme eastern engaged transepts, divided inter* 
Daily into three equal spaces, of which the choir occupies the centre, 
while the sacristy, and a vestiary, and confessional for the deaf, with a 
vestibule entered from the street, occupy respectively those on the 
north and south. There is no east window, and a passage runs across 
the east end from the north priests' door to one to the south, and 
affords access from both ends by steps to the crypt, where the lady 
chapel, orientated north and south, and the warming apparatus are 
placed. The lady chapel is lighted from the south, but would be dark, 
I should think. It is also entered from the west by a corridor running 
under the whole length of the south aisle, and entered from the sonth 
slope as well as from steps opening into the south-west tower base. 
Here is another instance of arrangements being made for services 
in different languages being conducted at the same time in the lady 
chapel and nave, the access to each being contrived so as not to disturb 
the attendants on the other. The aisles terminate triapsidally east- 
wards, where the side altars are placed. The design apparently shows 
vaultings throughout. The alternative designs are without the crypt, 
mnd place the lady chapel in the south transept. 

This series was also much admired by visitors, but would evidently 
be much too costly. 

18. In hoc signo vincea. — ^The designs under this motto are by 
a Bernese architect, and Were much approved by visitors, in which 
judgment I regret that I cannot coincide. They present a ground-plan, 
north and west elevations, cross section, and perspective coloured view 
from the south-west. They show a projecting rectangular west tower, 
flanked at its eastern comers by circular stair-turrets, a nave and 
aisles of five bays, pseudo-eastern transepts, a triapsidal east end, and 
the south transept, containing the lady chapel, developiog into a tri- 
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gonal southern apse. The Mcristy is in the north traDsepI* and the 
subsidiaiy altars are east of the aisles. There is no crypt.— only • 
western entrance and a terraced walk along the south side. This design 
of continental Middle-Pointed style is very commonplace. The same 
roof covers nave and aisles, and the ground occupied by the tower and 
eastern apse diminishes excessively the available space. 

19. Non e$t kic almd mH Domm Dei et Porta Gos/t.— This motto ia 
attached to a very creditable set of dteigns of Italian Romanesque style* 
They consist of north, south and west elevations, transverse and longi- 
tudinal sections and ground-plan. The whole space is well occupied. 
There is no east window. The plan exhibits a western exterior and 
interior porch, taking somewhat too much spaoe, with the baptistery 
and lady chapel north and south of it in shallow -western engaged 
transepts, nave and aisles of five bays, which latter terminate internally 
eastwards in semicircular apses, to the east of which again are shallow 
eastern transepts similar to those at the west end. The nave shows 
a triforium and clerestory. The church is vaulted throughout. The 
high altar is too low, there being only one rise of three steps. A crypt 
is shown, but its destination is not indicated ; there is no plan of the 
ground. The choir is flanked north and south by a sacristy, the latter 
6f which opens into a roofed colonnade, leading to a free standing 
square campanile tower of fair design. The colonnade communicates 
with a terrace running along the south side of the church, having also 
steps at each end towards the south slope, and is carried over an arch 
spanning the carriage-way down the slope. To the north and south 
of the extreme east end are turrets with winding stairs and capped by 
pinnacles which are an eyesore in the design. There is another door 
in the centre of l^he north side. 

20. Omne tulit pimetum qui miseuit utile dtilct.— An inferior set of 
designs of First-Pointed character, showing south and west elevations^ 
the latter only in outline, cross section and ground -plan. There are 
the porch or narthex, nave aisles of five bays prolonged under flat roofs 
eastwards,, and flush with the end of the trigonal apse, which forms 
the east end, and thus providing space for the sacristy and lady chi^l, 
which is entered from the choir through an ante-chapel, — the latter to 
the north and the former to the south, and to the east of a square 
engaged tower, with an hexagonal belfry-stage and a lead-covered 
spire. The aisle lean-to roofs are earned up too high against the 
nave walls. The font is placed in the centre of the choir, and the two 
side altars at the east end of the aisles. A flight of steps from the 
sonth slope leads also to the west entrance, and there are no other 
doors. 

91. Sit Nomen Domini benedietum, P. S.-— This motto is aflixed to a 
set of elaborately executed designs of, as I was informed, Parisiam 
origin. They represent an immense building of nondescript Italian 
Palatial style, with a portentous central dome capped by a spire and 
two smaller western domes. The east end shows no west window, and 
forms a semicircular- domed apse flanked by smaller apses of the same 
character in which are i^aced the side altars. The dome and its ex« 
crescence would probably prove too heavy for the four piers intmded 
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to support it. The groondvplan is good of its sort, wfakh is bad» and 
the anrangements much resemble those of the Madeleise, and are very 
French. The cost of executing sach « building would manifestly 
eueed the disposable fands. 

32. ^0 motto, but oeala with a coat-o/'Unns, — is the work of another 
French architect, and is of as apparently impossible a construction as the 
preceding one, considering the funds. It shows a ground-plan, soudi and ^ 
west elevation, longitudinal and two transverse sections and plan of the 
ground. The style is Italian Romanesque, and presents two western 
towers, the northern one truncated, and its base forming the baptistery ; 
between them appears the narthex, a nave with clerestory, and lean-to 
aisles, eastern tranBcpts, trigonal apse, with sacristy and lady chapel 
north and south respectively. The levels are badly managed, and th6 
whole is inappropriate for Bern. 

23. Niti Domnus.^^l have reserved for the last the series of designs 
under this motto, although they ought to have stood before the two- 
last in order ; but they call for more particular notice than any of the 
others exhibited, both on account of the care bestowed on them and 
also of their great merit. They are unquestionably the best, the most 
picturesque and artistic, and the most appropri&te designs in the coUec** 
tion, and comply most closely with all the requisitions of the building 
committee, lliey are evidently of English origin, and I think I cws 
guess at the author. 

The series contains a ground-plan, north and west elevations, two 
transverse and. a longitudinal sections— various details — as of the rood- 
screen, high altar, entrance to lady chapel, &c., four perspective pen- 
and-iok vignettes showing the west front, the lower stages of the 
tower from the north, and parts of the north and south sides, and a 
plan of the ground. 

The style chosen is Late First-Pointed. The plan shows a broad 
perron or terraced western platform, entered from tiie street northwards 
up a few steps, and terminated southwards by the south-western free 
standing tower. The chief entrance is from this platform through a 
deeply recessed double doorway under the west gable into the narthex', 
which occupies one bay, and is there screened off from nave and aisles, 
having the baptistery and font in its northern third part. The nave and 
aisles are of five bays. The former is terminated eastwards by the rood- 
screen, which is very well treated, something like that of the ancient 
cathedral of Mont S. Valere, Sion. It forms a partition of some thick- 
ness, affording room for a jub^ above, which bears the crucifix and the 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and S. John. Under it occurs the first 
rise of three steps, one and two ; the choir is of good length, and is 
prolonged eastwards to the extreme limit of the disposable ground. It 
has no east window* It presents two more rises of two and three steps 
respectively before axriving at the footpace of the high altar, which 
thus receives good and effective elevation. The aisles are terminated 
north and south respectively by the sacristy and lady chapel, which also 
are prolonged to the extreme eastern limit. The former has a well- 
managed entrance from the street up a few recessed steps, with a round 
parvise turret occupying the north-east comer of the north atde» and 
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giving access to a parvise chamber over the sacristy. The sacristy is 
divided into two, and is entered also from the north aisle and the choir. 
The high altar and details are very good. The lady chapel is only 
parcloeed from the choir by iron screens, which arrangement, as men^ 
tioned under Nos. 9 and 17* might be advantageously altered to meet 
the linguistic requirements of the Bernese congregation, by having a 
south entrance to it opened through the east bay of the south aisle. 
The ironwork for the screens and parcloses is very satisfactory. Every 
inch of the ground-space is well occupied, and in carrying out this 
purpose a very admirable arrangement has been adopted by throwing 
out the outer wall of the south aisle so as to include the buttresses 
internally, between each two of which a flat arch is thrown over the 
recess thus formed, in which the confessionals are placed. The height 
to which this device elevates the aisle windows is very effective. Both 
on the south and north sides the aisles are gabled transeptally. The 
pave is lighted by a clerestory, but has no triJForium. The open roo£i 
consist of arched principal rafters, with king-post and collars over the 
point of the arch supi)orting two diagonal struts. A. crypt is shown 
under part of the church, but no use is indicated for it. The side 
altars are placed north tfnd south to the west of the jub^, which appean 
to be an inconvenient arrangement for modem use, as the nave-piers 
interfere with the attendance of worshippers at the celebration of Mass 
upon them ; except this, all the interior arrangements are excellent. 

To come, now, to the exterior. I have referred to the west entrance 
as being exceedingly well managed. It is similar to, but avoids the 
defect in the west front of No. 9, in consequence of the break pro** 
duced by the tower being free. The tower is square and low, which is 
advantageous, on account of expense, and meets the objections which 
Bernese Protestantism might raise to its being too lofty. It is crowned 
by a low spire. There is a gallery across the western gable over the door. 
The bear, on the perron balustrade to the right of the entrance, is a good 
idea, and would conciliate Bernese partiality to the emblem of the city. 

The roofs appear to me particularly well treated. The aisles are 
under separate roofs. The choir roof is leaded and crested. A sancte 
bell-cote is placed at its junction with that of the nave. The height of 
the aisle windows, each under its gable, especially on the south side, is 
an effective feature. The large angel, instead of the cross, on the 
western gable, is, I think, a mistake, as well as those on the four cor- 
ners of the tower. 

The general effect is very satisfactory, on account both of the height 
and length of the building : and from personal acquaintance with the 
locality, I believe there would be no difficulty in executing this church 
for the money which it is supposed will be forthcoming. The care 
with which these designs are executed, and their picturesqueness, eli- 
cited general admiration, and I hecurd their practicalness {sehr praktisch) 
as well as their detail, much praised. 

I could not exactly comprehend the arrangement proposed for a 
roadway on the slope. 

I have now brought my task to a close, and feel, more strongly than 
at its commencement, its great difficulties, and the many imperfections 
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of my ezecntion. To sum up, however, I ventare to classify as fbUows 
the competing designs : 

Glass I. — ^No. 23, of which it would be the sole representative. 

Class II. — Nos. % 9, 14, and 10. 

Class III.— Nos. 10, 11, 13, and 17. 

Of the remainder which I have not classed, it would be only fiiir to 
add, that Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 12, are so excessively inferior and 
below criticism, that they must not be conmdered by this classification 
as being placed on a par with those which I have felt unable to place 
in the three classes I have taken the liberty of creating. 

I regret that various occupations have prevented me from working up 
this paper more immediately after my inspection of the designs, inas- 
much as the interval which has elapsed has sadly blunted my recollec- 
tion of the several drawings, and has reduced me to depend on the 
notes I made during the week of their exhibition. 

The jury, whose composition has already been communicated to you, 
has met at Einsiedeln ; and I am informed that a parish in the canton 
' of Schwjrtz is desirous of selecting one of the designs for a new church 
which it proposes to build. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
A Mbmbxb of thb Ecclesioloqioal Committbb* 

[As we go to press we hear that the jury have given the first prize 
to the design bearing the motto Petrus janitor cceli et Pauhis doctor 'i 
gentnun — ^in the Romanesque, or Transitional, style — by MM. £. 
Deperthes and H. Marechsl, of Rheims. The second prize has been 
assigned to^ M. W. F. Tugginer of Soleure, for the design Non est hoc 'j 
aUad, &c. The third to M. J. U. Lendi of Freiburg, for the design }^^, 
Omne tuiit punctum, &c. The fourth, a third gold medal, to Mr. w 
Goldie, of Shefiield, for the design Nisi Dominus, llie following designs 
were classed as equals, and rewarded with silver medals. Timor ^0 
Domini, by J. C. Boissonas of Geneva ; Preis dem H&cketenp by / \ 
Kaspar Jeuch of Baden (Argau) ; In hoe signo, by T. Zeerleder of / 

f I Bern; Palmam qui meruit, by J. L.-Pedley of Southampton; Der 

A glaubet by G. Mossdorf of Lucerne.] 



LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 

(From a Correspondent^ 

Thb restored cathedral of Uandaff was re-oiiened for divine service on 
the Thursday in Easter week. The building has often been mentioned 
in your pages, both in reviewing Mr. Freeman's Essay on its Archi- 
tecture, and in various brief allusions to the progress of the work of 
restoration. In Mr. Freeman's book will be found an account of the 
changes undergone by the cathedral down to the commencement of its 
decay in the sixteenth century. The exact process of decay and 
of restoration has been chronicled in a pamphlet by the Bishop of 
LlandafiT, of which I enclose yon a copy. What I propose doing myself 
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on tihis oeoasion Is to fumifih some critical remarks on the present ap- 
pearance of the restored building. 

Fully to understand what has been done requires some fiamiliarity 
both with the numerous singularities of the original building, and with 
the unparalleled state to which it had been reduced during the last 
century. I will suppose your readers referring to the ground-plan con- 
tributed by Mr. Prichard to Mr. Freeman's work, and which, I beg to 
remind you, has a scale, though Mr. Penson's plan of S. David's has 
not. They will find here that Uandaff cathedral is distinguished from 
most British churches of the same class by the entire absence of any 
transept or central tower. The nave and choir formed one architec- 
tural whole, distinguished only by ritual arrangements and by a change 
in tibe details of the arcades. An arch divided the okoir from the 
pre8b3rtery, while there was none between the nave and the choir. 
The presbytery itself, though of later date, formed one general maae 
with the nave and choir under one unbroken roof. A large lady- 
chapel projected from the east end, making the general effect like that 
of an enormous parish church, the nave, choir, and presbytery looking 
like the nave, and the lady-chapel like the chancel. Single aisles 
extended along the nave, choir, presbytery, and one bay of the lady- 
ehapel. These were terminated at the west end by unequal towers — 
the inequality being due, as at Lynn, to a rebuilding of the northern 
one. A pair of towers designed to flank the choir, as in some German 
examples, seem never to have been carried up. The only break in the 
long line was made by the addition of a square chapter- house on the 
south side, which has slightly the effect of a low transept. 

The change effected in the last century consisted, to describe it briefly, 
in turning a third part of the church into a ruin, and converting the 
remainder, as nearly as might be, into the semblance of a conventicle. 
A new west front of the meanest possible Italian style was run up a 
little west of the ancient position of the rood-screen, leaving the greatcfr 
part of the nave roofless. The remainder of the nave and the choir, 
making four bays between them, were patched up in the same wretched 
taste, ceiled, plastered, finished' with a clerestory of four mean round- 
headed windows, with flower-pots at the comer. These I remembor 
myself; but I cannot speak personally as to the condition of the 
presbytery and lady chapel, which had been restored before my first 
visit to Llandaff. I know however that many of the elegant windows 
had given way to round-headed apertures in the style of the new 
clerestory, and that even the east window of the lady chapel had shared 
the same hte. The breed indeed is not wholly extinct. The famous 
Bath architect may congratulate himself that 

" There's yet one wiodow of the pile, 
Which he hiiilt above the derlu' grey aisle : — "^ 

the solitary relic survives in the upper part of the as yet unrestored 
chapter-house, i should be incliaed to suggest its preservation as 

^ '' There's jet one window of the pile, 

Which he buUt above the nuoa' green isle. 
Whence sad and oft looked he," &c. Camfbbll. 
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a venerable specimen of what a century back was understood by a '* very 
neat and elegant church."^ 

What has been done hitherto is to restore every pert of the building 
which still remains covered, with the exception of the chapter- house. 
The ruined nave is as yet untouched. It is so exquisitely beautiful as a 
ruin that there is something which jars upon one's feelings in the idea 
of the hand of a modem workman being laid upon it. Under any 
other circumstances the idea of *' restoring" such a relic would be 
at once scouted as little less sacrilegious than its original destruction. 
But the nave of Llandaff cathedral is an exceptional case. The church, 
as it now stands, is in every way imperfect and incongruous* The 
ruin spoils the habitable portion* and the habitable portion spoils the 
ruin. The ruin can only be thoroughly enjoyed as a ruin in those 
positions where no portion of the restored church is visible. And the 
ruin destroys at once the beauty and the utility of the restored church. 
The fair proportions of the interior are utterly lost by the sacrifice of 
the greater portion of the nave. And the portion of the building at 
present available is hardly large enough even for its use as the parish 
church of Llandaff, while it is incomparably too small for its character 
as the cathedral church of the diocese. The restoration of the nave 
would undoubtedly shock both antiquarian and sentimental feelings, 
but these must yield to the requirements alike of practical necessity and 
of a higher aesthetical perception. The nave must be restored ; funds 
are being raised for its restoration ; funds which the wealth of two 
•uch counties as Glamorgan and Monmouth ought to have paid down 
on the spot. 

The work began at the east end with the restoration of the lady- 
chapeU which, for some years past, has necessarily acted as the only 
parish church at Llandaff. This portion is now some ten or more years 
old, and, as the character of the work has palpably improved as it has 
gone on, I am not disposed to be severe on some features, both archi- 
tectural and ritual, which may be almost regarded as representing the 
skill and knowledge of a past generation. The whole effect, viewed 
internally, is now extremely beautiful, although even to my eyes, much 
more probably to yours, the vaulted roof — the only one, you will re- 
member, in the whole church^ — sadly cries for colour. I must strongly 
protest — ^though for this, of course, the architects are in no way re- 
sponsible — ^against the character of the memorials selected to com- 
memorate the late Dean and the late Bishop. Of all monstrous devices, 
a Gothic mural tablet seems to me the most monstrous* And Dean 
Bruce-Knight, the beginner of the restoration, the refounder, in fact, 
of the cathedral, deserved a better fate than tu be gibbeted in this 
fashion against the wall. Such a man had a right to his altar-tomb 
and his recumbent effigy among the ancient benefactors in whose foot- 
steps he walked. But as monuments were the first thing to be cor* 
rupted, they seem to be the last thing to be reformed. Another g^ne* 
ration may perhaps surcease to deface the walls of Llandaff<^«another 

1 See Arcbsologia Cambrensis, 1850, p. 37. 

> Unless the chapter-house is countea part of the church, which at LlandafT it 
nisy be. 
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may remove the existing defacements of Brecon, and Bath« and Wesl^ 

minster. 

The east window is the only one in the lady-chapel whose tracery is 
new. It seems to be copied from those in York chapter- house or its 
vestibule, but it strikes me that the proportions of the circles 'are not 
identical. But over it is a fatal and incomprehensible feature which 
goes further than anything else to ruin the general effect of the 
whole. The lady-chapel has been finished with a flat roof, which ia a 
great error, but, what is far greater, there is a sham gable over the 
east window, pretty well answering John £velyn*s notion of a Gothic 
building, as being "without any just proportion, use, or beauty." 
The lady-chapel ought undoubtedly to have a high roof ; the building 
itself requires it, and it is rendered still more imperative by the enor- 
mous roof added to the rest of the church, which produces a con- 
trast not a little painful. But if it had a low roof, it ought in all 
consistency to have a low gable ; nothing can be so bad as a gable 
standing all alone in the air doing nothing. This unaccountable 
vagary is ten or a dozen years old ; but till the present generation 
either adds the roof or takes away the gable, it becomes to a certain 
extent responsible for it. 

It will be remembered that the peculiar arrangements of Llandaff 
make nave, choir, and presbytery one single architectural mass, to be 
covered by a single unbroken roof from the west door to the high altar. 
Over the part as yet restored, the high-pitched leaden roof again 
appears. But, unluckily, in odd contrast to the lady chapel, it is 
pitched too high ; it will certainly not agree either with the existing 
gable of the west front or with the earlier one which may be traced 
there. It would never do to innovate a hair's breadth upon that most 
perfect front ; but, if not, some very awkward shift will be necessary 
to bring the roof and the gable into company. There is talk of drop- 
ping the roof between the towers, a poor device at best, and one which 
will effectually ruin what was clearly meant to be so effective at Llan- 
daff — the long unbroken roof. To that transept and lantern, and the 
contemplated eastern towers, were all sacrificed. It will be pity indeed 
if we are not to have it again. 

The internal effect of the presbytery, as far as architecture is con* 
cemed, is now very noble. In fact the new work is almost better than 
the old. The Decorated pier-arches in this part are the poorest thing 
in the cathedral, and form a sad contrast to the unsurpassable Early 
English ones in the nave and choir. But an extremely elegant and 
yet appropriate clerestory has been reared upon them, an excellent 
translation into Decorated of the Early English clerestory to the west. 
It is argued against raising the roof of the lady chapel that the east 
window of this dlerestory would be blocked by such a process. Thia 
seems to me rather like putting the cart before the horse, and, in any 
case, the window in question, even if externally blocked, would remain 
no small internal ornament. 

It is strange that this clerestory, so remarkably satisfactory within, 
should be left in an almost beggarly state outside. The parapet 
forms one unrelieved mass, without battlement, piercing, corbel-table. 
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oornice, or 'string. The contrast is very strange with the el^ant cor- 
bel«table to the west, and the rich pierced parapet almost immediately 
below. 

The internal roof of the presbytery does not commend itself to my 
taste, but I know that my taste in roofs is by many looked upon as 
singular. I cannot see why this part of the church should not have 
been vaulted, as an arch divides it from the unvaulted nave and choir. 
But» if not vaulted, it should have had one of the coved roofs of the 
district, a form which occurs in every variety of plainness and richness. 
The actual roof is an open timber one, good enough in itself, and 
which one would have praised in a parish church somewhere else, but 
which is strikingly out of place over the high altar of Llandaff ca- 
thedral. 

But, far worse than all this, it is in this presbytery that we find the 
greatest blqt on the whole restoration. The ancient reredos has been 
removed. This was a work of late Perpendicular, stretching across the 
whole Presbytery in front of the Norman arch between the presbytery 
and the Lady chapel, which, according to Mr. Freeman's theory, was 
the chancel- arch of the small original church. It was certainly some- 
what mutilated in detail ; but what then ? It had lost its upper range. 
But what then ? Either leave it palpably imperfect, throwing the blame 
upon those who made it so, or let the architects task their skill by de- 
signing a new upper range in harmony with the lower one. It certainly 
diminished the importance of a fine feature in the church, — the grand 
Norman arch. But what then ? That arch ceased to be a primary 
feature in the church some six hundred years back, when the nave and 
choir were added, and the general increase of size and magnificence in 
the whole building was surely sufficient atonement for the sacrifice o( 
one individual portion. Unhappily, these arguments have not been 
.listened to; the old reredos has departed; to make the absurdity 
grei^ter, it h^s been translated to a place against the north wall, where 
what was a grand structure in its own place, becomes simply unmean- 
ing, and almost ugly. A new reredos, Imitated, I believe, from one of 
the tombs at Westminster, has been placed, not in front of, but across 
the arch, so that it looks very little like a reredos at all. Moreover, 
the steps of the high altar had necessarily greatly encroached upon the 
height of the Norman arch. A horrible threat was at one time breathed 
of removing the steps, to restore the arch to its original pro])ortion : 
sacrificing, in fact, the dignity and propriety of effect of the whole ca- 
thedral to a sort of superstitious reverence for this particular arch. 
This blow was happily averted ; but the shafts of the arch have been 
fitted with new bases on the west face, at the level of the steps. Go 
round into the Lady chapel, and you will find the old ones in their na- 
tural place on the floor. 

Not very far from the new reredos, as if in rivalry of it, stands a gro- 
tesque modem monument, for which the architects are not responsible. 
Three Gothic canopies shelter — the central one a long laudatory inscrip- 
tion, the lateral ones two white marble idols, all somehow commemo- 
rating the late Dr. Nicholl. Nothing worse can well be imagined : white 
marble is utterly out of place in Gothic work, and what the figures re- 
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present, it is hard to say. The honest agliness of a huge bath 
upon legs at the other end of the church, is really less absurd and 
offensive. 

Going on westward from the presbytery, we enter the choir. The 
two are divided by a tall modem arch, which is certainly a very noble 
feature, fiat if Mr. Freeman is right in supposing that the nave and 
choir were designed for a fiat ceiling, it is certainly too lofty, and, in 
any case, there is something heavy about the arch itself. The choir, 
in its original state, comprised the two bays west of this arch, which 
were divided from the aisles by a dwarf wall. The modern choir is to 
include only the eastern bay of the two, and the dwarf wall in the west- 
ern bay has been removed. Under the circumstances of the case, I do 
not object to this, as a temporary arrangement. Had the second bay 
been retained as part of the choir, two bays only would have been left 
for the congregation : an amount utterly insufficient even for the parish 
of Llandaff. The change, in fact, was absolutely necessary in the pre-* 
sent state of things ; but as I trust that that state of things is only 
temporary, I trust that this change will be only temporary also. When- 
ever the ruined part is roofed in, there will be ample accommodation 
for any possible congregation ; the choir may then regain the lost bay, 
and the dwarf wall be rebuilt. The stalls, throne, &c., are yet to 
come, being delayed for lack of funds. I think, in this case, I should 
hare forborne erecting a stone pulpit of needless magnificence, and 
beginning a set of elaborate sedilia. 

The nave and choir at present consist of the four bays so strangely 
travestied in the last century. To any one who can remember them 
in their past state, their present state is not a little wonderful and de« 
lightful. All signs of the conventicle or the town*hall have vanished ; 
the noble arcades and clerestory, unsurpassed as a specimen of simple, 
severe, Early Gothic, stand out once again in their original splendour.- 
But I cannot profess complete satisfaction with tbe roof which they 
support. Possibly Mr. Freeman may find but few supporters, unless, 
conceivably, Mr. Petit, for his theory of the flat ceiling, though the 
appearances at the west end certainly look somewhat like it. But in 
any case here also we should have had one of the cradle roofs of the 
district. There is a variety in which extra prominence is given to some 
of the members : a type, inferior in itself to that in which they observe 
a perfect equality, but which would, in this particular case, have adapted 
itself to the roof-shafts. The actual roof is canted, and is, to my taste, 
a little flimsy. The seats in this part of the church are all new, of a 
tort which I never saw elsewhere, with wonderfully sloping backs. 
Kneeling is extremely difficult, and sleeping extremely easy. 

It is a strange fact that the aisle walls were built without any foun- 
dation. This original error, combined with the way in which people 
have borrowed under them to make vaults — pews for the dead, as pews 
are vaults for the living — produced a good deal of insecurity, which 
had to be remedied by the addition of buttresses outside and flying- 
buttresses within. This necessity is to be regretted, as one of the 
peculiarities of the church was the absence of buttresses, and also 
because the evidence for the eastern towers is no longer so clear as it 
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was. Strange to say, the aisles still retain their flat plaster ceilings-* 
not doomed, I trust, to any great permanence. 

There now remains the restoration of the chapter-house and of the 
mined nave — a great work, but a simple one, except so far as it is 
complicated by the unhappy mistake in the pitch of the roof. The 
south tower will have to be rebuilt, as the merest fragment remains. 
It ought to be covered with a lofty spire, while the northern one re- 
ceives again its elaborate battlement. A pair of towers, Hke a pair of 
horses, ought, best of all, to be an exact match, but, failing this, the 
more unlike they are the better. Moreover, in the low position oi 
Llandaff, it is highly desirable that the cathedral should have some sort 
of beacon or finger-post, more conspicuous than it has at present, to 
point out its whereabouts. The chapter-house should of course have 
a conical roof. 

You will see that, in the above account, I have found a good many 
faults. But you must not suppose that I wish to disparage the work 
as a whole. Far from it, it is one which, on the whole, I look upon 
with extreme satisfaction, and which I look upon as highly honourable 
to every one officially or professionally concerned, though the length 
of time it has taken, and the imperfect state in which it still remains, 
are anything but honourable to the grandees of so wealthy a diocese, 
divers of whom, I imagine, could easily afford to complete the work at 
a moment's notice. Still, to one who remembers what Llandaff was, 
it is no small satisfaction to see what Llandaff is ; a restored cathedral, 
a resident bishop, a resident dean, the beginning of resident canons, 
are something of which nobody dreamed a generation back. I trust 
we may soon be able to add an organ and a choir. A cathedral with- 
out choral service is a strange anomaly. 

One extraordinary error at the re-opening I cannot help mention- 
ing. On arriving at the appointed time, I found that no admittance 
was to b6 had. The congregation were kept waiting in the ruin till 
the procession of the clergy had entered the church, and were then 
allowed to fight their way in how they might, to find nearly all the 
available accommodation occupied by a favoured party admitted by 
. tickets ! A device more destructive to all order and decency, and 
more certain to cause discontent, could hardly have been imagined. 
One excuse given is, that if the church had been thrown open, the choir 
and presbytery could not have been preserved for the clergy, If the 
erection of a rood-screen •* smacked of the Paip,*' could there not have 
been a rope with a policeman or two to guard it ? Another is, that 
the church, if thrown open, would have been filled by the inhabitants 
of Cardiff, to the exclusion of people who came from a distance. Un- 
doubtedly, in any ceremony at Llandaff, the people of Cardiff will 
always have, from geographical causes, a certain advantage even over 
the people of Merthyr or Chepstow, much more over those of distant 
mountains and valleys ; but that simply proves that the latter should 
be still more on the alert. On what ground the selection for admis- 
aion was made I do not care to inquire ; the grievance is, that there 
should have been any selection at all. If the common rights of the 
Christian laity, and the common decencies of divine worship, were 
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sacrificed to any feeling of aristocratic exclusiveness, the grievance is 
still greater. And at such a place as LlandafF, nothing could be more 
impolitic. In a country where the church is still looked upon as half 
alien and half oligarchic ; not the people's church, but the Saxon's 
church and the gentleman's church ; close to a large commercial town, 
whose inhabitants are by no means disposed to bow either to spiritual 
or temporal masters, distinctions of this sort are perfect madness. 
If the whole vavrixos 0x^09 of Cardiff had joined in the ceremony, eyen 
though a few county grandees had been thereby kept out, what would 
it have been, to any rational person, but a ground of rejoicing ? De- 
pend upon it, in Wales or England or anywhere else, if the Ghurdi 
wishes to get on, it must be content to be the Church of the People. 



THE ARBUTHNOT MISSAL. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Dbab Sir, — As you lately inserted a letter from me describing an an- 
cient Scottish Service Book, I am in hopes that you will do what yoa 
can to assist my brother and myself in seeking to rescue from obscurity 
the only Scottish Missal which is now known to exist. 

In order to give your readers an idea of its value, I cannot do better 
than transcribe the Prospectus which we have issued. 

"MISSALE SCOTICANUM 

SIVB LIBBB BBATI TBRRBNANX ECCLBSIE DB ARBUTHNOT. 

'' The Bishop of Brechin and the Rev. G. H. Forbes propose to print and 
publish by subscription this unique and most interesting volume. At the 
Reformation the destruction of Cnarch books was almost complete. Such 




certainly known) the Liber de Arbuthnot alone has been preserved to show 
what were the Liturgical Uses of the Mediaeval Church of Scotland. Hitherto 
it has been supposed, even by such well-informed antiquaries as the Rev. 
Thomas Innes, that the use of Sarum was universal in that Church, but the 
existence of this valuable work and the fresh light that has been thrown lately 
on those times by various recent archsBological discoveries, show that this 
opinion must to a certain degree be modified. 

'* As the Scottish Church in the twelftti and early part of the thirteenth cen- 
turies was remodelled by English Prelates and Priests after the English pat- 
tern, it was natural that her Liturgy should be &shioned after an English 
type, and sccordingly the use of Salisbury was adopted in every case of which 
we have knowledge. But the Wars of the Succession (1292—1360) and the 
Schism in the Papacy (1378—1424) in which Scotland and England took 
different sides, so alienated those countries from each other, that in the 
fifteenth century every departure from the English Use was popular in the 
Church of Scotland. France had become the mirror in which Scotland dressed 
herself. The Aberdeen Breviary (1509--10) more than once speaks of itself 
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as following the ' Scottish Use ;' and in the same year we have evidence of the 
desire of the King of Scots ' to seclude Salisbeiy's Use.' 

** The work now to be printed, written twenty years before that date, is an 
interesting monument of the divergence that had taken place in the end of 
fifkieenth century from the Sarum Use introduced into Scotland about the end 
of the twelfth. Even in the most important parts, the Ordinary and the 
Canon, these differences are to be found, while the Propria Sanctontm are of 
course peculiar and very curious. As a matter of mere historical interest, it 
may be stated,' that some of the Sequences preserve allusions to incidents not 
elsewhere recorded in the lives and acts of. the chief saints and apostles of 
Scotland, such as S. Kentigem and S. Ternan, &c. 

*' The work is a folio of 246 leaves and was completed on the 22nd of 
February, 1491 — 2. It was written for the parish church of Ternan of Ar- 
buthnot, in the diocese of S. Andrew's, by James Sybbald, the Vicar. Though 
the illuminations are not equal to many contemporaneous ones in England 
and Prance, the writinj^ is handsome, justifying the reputstion which Sybbald 
seems to have had in his day as a public scribe. Besides this work, he wrote 
for the same church a Psalter, completed March 4, 1482—3, and a volume of 
Hours. The three volumes are now in the possession of Viscount Arbuthnot* 
Sybbald died 22nd August, 1507. 

"The price of the volume which will be a small quarto, is fixed at J£l, Is, 
Fine paper j£2. 2s, 

** No more copies will be printed, either on fine or common paper, than are 
subscribed for. The subscription list will be closed on the 31st July, 1857* 
The names of subscribers may be sent to the Rev. G. H. Forbes, Burnt- 
island." 

I may add, that on comparing the Ordinary and Canon of the Scot- 
tish Office Book, I find that where it varies from the Sanim use, it 
coincides very much with that which Mr. Maskell (I know not upon 
what authority) calls the use of Bangor. If the latter is rightly 
named, it suggests some curious speculations as to remaining influences 
of the Celtic Church, to which perhaps both may be traced. 

There is a very remarkable series of interpolations in the Gloria in 
Excelsis in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and generally there is 
much to interest the liturgical student. 

On these grounds I hope that you will interest your readers in our 
proposed work, and induce them to aid us by subscribing. The style 
of printing is handsome, and the work must be confessed to be a 
valuable and curious contribution to the study of this branch of 
theology* 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Alex. Episc. Brechin. 
Dundee, May 10, 1857. 
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MR. STREET ON GERMAN POINTED ARCHITECTURE. 

A Paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society, by Gboeob Ed* 
MUND Strebt, Esq. 

Bomb apology ib necessary to the Society for venturing, as I am about 
to do, with but a short time before me, and in one lecture, to attempt 
to grapple with so large a subject as is that of Pointed Architecture ia 
Germany. My only excuse for making such an attempt must be the 
▼ivid recollection of the journeys I have at different times made in that 
country, and the desire to help cordially in explaining to those who 
have still the journey before them, the features which characterize 
its architecture. 

' I have unfortunately been unable to hear what Mr. Parker has told 
you of Pointed architecture in France ; but no doubt he has dilated with 
sufficient enthusiasm upon the exquisite art there seen, upon the skiU 
in the disposition of the ground plans — never equalled elsewhere — ^upoa 
the beauty and vigour of the sculpture, and upon the nervous manli- 
ness and at the same time delicacy of the art in nearly all the buildings 
of the best period, at least in the old lie de France, in Picardy, and in 
Normandy. I grieve to say that I shall be able to give no such com- 
mendation to German architecture, and that, delightful as the recollec- 
tions of what I have seen there are, I cannot nevertheless shut my eyes 
to the fact that in most respects it is entirely inferior to the develope- 
ment of the same style in France and England. 

There are at the same time some peculiarities in the dates of old 
German work which are rather striking in comparison with English and 
French works. 

You have there, first of all, a few buildings, such as the convent at 
Lorsch, which are said to be and perhaps are of Roman design. Then 
next there is an immense group of churches, of which those of Cologne 
and the Rhineland are the most distinguished examples, which, whilst it 
is entirely unlike anything in the rest of Northern Europe, has a most 
remarkable affinity to ' the Lombard churches in the north of Italy, at 
Pavia, Bergamo, and elsewhere. These churches date from the early 
part or the middle of the twelfth century and continue with but little 
alteration of importance down to the end of the thirteenth, when the 
strange spectacle is seen of a style almost completely Romanesque in 
its character suddenly supplanted by another style which, so far as I 
can see, in no way grew out of it, and which is distinguished from 
the first by peculiarities of a most marked kind, and by the perfect 
and complete form which it at once assumed. Then after this style, 
which again in its turn retained its hold longer than our styles ever did, 
and which to a late period is altered only slightly in its detail, you will 
find another essentially German style answering in point of date to our 
later Third-Pointed and to French Flamboyant. The Germans have 
therefore less natural growth to show in their architecture than we 
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. have. Instead of our beautiful gradations from Romanesque to Third- 
Pointed in which the germ of each developement is to be discovered in 
the antecedent work, you have there a series of breaks or gaps in the 
chain which it is very difficult to account for, and which make the 
study of the style highly interesting, and at the same time somewhat 
perplexing. 

The question seems naturally to arise whether each of these new 
styles, thus wanting in evidence of natural growth one out of the other, 
is to be looked at as a German invention in the true sense of the word, 
or as the result of the sudden conversion of a slow and sluggish people 
to the beauties of foreign work, and then their resolute and hearty 
earnestness in the attempt to make the style their own by some in« 
fusion of national peculiarities. 

I incline to this last opinion because I believe that no style was ever 
invented. Architecture has always grown gradually and systematic 
cally, and it is quite possible to imagine that Germany may have re- 
fused to follow the lead of France and England in art until their supe- 
riority was so great as to make it an absolute matter of necessity, and 
that then an attempt would be made to give a national character to 
what they had in the first place borrowed. 

A slight comparison of dates of a few buildings, will explain my 
grounds for speaking as I do of German architecture. 

Of the Rhine churches the most remarkable are the work of the 
thirteenth century. S. Gereon at Cologne was commenced ▲.d. 1200 
and vaulted in a.d. 1227. S. Cunibert was in building from a.d 1205 
to A.o. 1248, when it was consecrated. Naumburg has a nave of 
A.D. 1200. Limburg is early in the thirteenth century; and Bam- 
berg the same ; whilst Gelnhausen was in building from a.b. 1250 to 
A J). 1370. Now all these churches are of such a character that were 
we to see them in France we should at once put them down as the 
work of the end of the twelfth century, and we should look for an- 
other class to fill up the period between a.d. 1200 and a.d. 1270, 
when Cologne was commenced or the nave of Strasburg completed. 
- You will see bow important these dates are when you consider that 
at the same time that S. Gereon and S. Cunibert at Cologne, the 
choir of Magdeburg, and Gelnhausen, were being built, Amiens ca- 
thedral, S. Denis and other churches of the same kind were rising 
throughout France, whilst in England Westminster and a host of other 
churches of late First-Pointed were built at the same time. I do not 
mean to say absolutely that no transitional buildings are to be found, 
but only that they were of extraordinary rarity and do not afford the 
same evidence of natural growth that our own do. 

Of work really similar to our own First- Pointed I can hardly give 
you more than one example, and that at Liibeck in the north porch of 
the cathedral, where — to say the least — the paternity of the work inay 
well be doubtful. Of a later style and almost unique in its character, 
is the fine church of S. Elizabeth, at Marburg, a church whose date is 
well known (a.o. 1235 to a.d. 1283), and which affords us one of the 
few German examples of a style intermediate between the work at S. 
Gereon and that of Cologne cathedral. This will be seen by the 
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sketches which I have here, in which, however, it is to be observed 
that the design of the nave and apsidal terminations of the choir and 
transepts are the early portions of the work, and that the fittings and 
west front date nearer the end of the century. In the still beaotifnl 
reredos I think we may see the traces of an incipient departure from 
the style of the earlier work, and an approach to identity with what I 
must consider as the inferior art oi the thorough German Gothic* as 
it is seen in its perfection in the cathedral at Cologne. 

The aisles of the nave of Magdeburg cathednd seem also to me to 
be vastly superior to any other German work of the date that I know, 
whilst the western rood-screen and some of the details of the western 
choir at Naumburg are also of a degree of beauty which it would be 
very difficult to surpass elsewhere. The aisles of Paderbom Cathedral, 
too, are of a peculiar but exceedingly good character. But these are, 
as I think, only exceptions which serve to prove the rule, and cannot 
in any degree be taken as evidence of the same kind of growth and 
gradual developement that we trace with so much interest in every 
church and building of the middle ages in England. It was an archi« 
tecture of fits and starts 'and conceits, not of growth, and fall therefore 
of the contradictions and eccentricities which such a condition neces- 
sarily involves. And now having so far paved the way by a short state- 
ment of what is really the great peculiarity of German architecture, I 
will go on to consider and describe the several varieties of the style 
rather more in detail. 

And first of all, as to the ground-plan. It is a curious fact, that 
each national style of Pointed architecture has been distinguished by 
its adherence to some peculiarity of ground-plan, as well as by other 
distinctive features. In England, we all know how great was the love 
for the square east end, and how strong the desire to extend the length 
of the nave to a sometimes almost unreasonable extent. In France, 
you know how steadily the apsidal termination was adhered to, and 
how completely it was the rule to have an aisle and chapels round the 
apse, making, in some of the finer French churches, an approach to ab« 
solute perfection of effect. You know, too, how very rare the square 
east end was in France, and yet how equally rare was any but a square 
end to the transepts. In Italy, again, there are peculiarities. Either 
you have immense halls, wide and long beyond all other examples, 
and borrowed, no doubt, from the ancient basilica ; or apsidal churches, 
in which the aisles do not extend round the apse, and a series of apsidal 
chapels are sometimes added to the east of the transepts. 

In G^many, as I shall show, we have an equally distinct class of 
ground-plans. The apsidal termination, though most general, does 
not altogether supplant the square end ; but it is remarkable, that un- 
like the beautiful cbevets of the French churches, the German apses are 
rarely surrounded with aisles or chapels. They are either simply 
apsidal, or parallel triapsidal, or transverse triapsidal, and the main 
difference between early and late examples, is to be found in the intn>* 
duction of that angularity which gradually became the great feature of 
all German work. The early apsidal terminations were ail circular : 
as, for instance, in the Apostles' church, at Cologne ; whilst in Marburg. 
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fmd later, in the little chapel of S. Werner, at Bacharach, though the 
transverse triapsidal plan is identical in other respects, it differs in that 
the apses are polygonal, instead of circular. At Bonn, the eastern 
apse is circular, the transeptal apse polygonal ; and you may always 
take this as one of the certain evidences of later date, iu works which 
may otherwise very nearly correspond. 

Of parallel triapsidal churches, the church at Laach, and S. James 
at Ratishon, are early examples ; whilst Ratishon cathedral. S. Cathe- 
rine, Liibeck, the Marien-Kirche, at Muhlhausen, and the Wiesen* 
Kirche, at Soest, are examples of the same plan angularised at a later 
day. And you should note, that this parallel triapsidal plan is hy far 
the most common of German plans in all ages, and is, moreover, one 
of which scarcely any examples exist out of Germany. 

Sometimes, as in S. Nicholas, Lemgo, whilst the choir is apsidal, 
the east end of the aisles is square ; but this is a rather rare and very 
bad plan. In all these varieties of arrangement, there is no comparison 
for a minute with the beauty of the French chevet ; but it is right to 
observe, that there are some examples of imitation of this better type. 

One of the earliest and most interesting, is the church of S. Gode- 
hard, at Hildesheim, in which we have the aisle round the apse, with 
three apsidal chapels, as well as apsidal chapels east of the transepts. 
This plan was imitated in the grand parish church of S. James, also at 
Hildesheim, at a much later date. The apse of Magdeburg cathedral 
is very much like that of S. Godehard, but of rather later date, and 
remarkable for the profusion of dog-tooth in its cornices. In both, 
it is to be observed that the small chapels round the apse, are mere 
excrescences, and finish with stone roofs, below the parapet of the 
aisle. The Marien- Kirche at Liibeck, is a later example of a chevet, 
whilst at Cologne cathedral, in emulation of Amiens, a plan of the 
best kind was adopted, and again wrought out on a smaller scale at 
Altenberg. There can be little doubt that it was not only in emula- 
tion but also in imitation, of a French church, that this plan was 
designed. Scarcely another German church is at all like it, whereas 
its plan was the common one in France. In the Marien-Kirche at 
Liibeck, where there is an aisle round the apse, it is formed in the 
most clumsy manner, by enlarging the chapels ; whilst S. Giles^ at 
Brunswick, illustrates another and unsuccessful plan, viz.« an apse, 
with the surrounding aisle, but no chapels. 

I believe one of the reasons for this difference between French and 
German plans is to be found in the very remarkable objection which 
the Germans always exhibited to any departure from correct orienta- 
tion of any of their altars. In the French chevet^ it is impossible to 
attend to this ; and hence, in a country where the feeling was strong 
on the point, it would be felt to be an unsuitable form. I believe that 
it was so felt in England, where, to the present day, the prejudice in 
favour of strict orientation is stronger Uian in any other country in 
Europe. 

In Germany, we have most remarkable evidence of the feeling. At 
Magdeburg, for example, the altars in the apse of the cathedral are 
all placed with their fronts facing due west, and cutting, therefore* in 
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the strangest way across all the main architectural lines of the bailding. 
It was for this reason that the parallel triapsidal plan was so popular. 

But there is another most curious arrangement of plan, to whi^ I 
must refer ; that, namely, of which Laach, Bamberg, Worms, Mayence* 
S. Sebald Nuremberg, and Naumburg, are remarkable examples, in 
which both east and west ends have apsidal choirs. The object of 
these western choirs is not rery intelligible ; but in that at Naumburg, 
we have most curious evidence of what I have before referred to : for 
the original altar in the western apse faces west, and has its back, 
therefore, towards the nave, so that the face of the Priest at the altar 
would be seen by the congregation in the nave. 

I ought to have observed, in speaking of some examples of apses 
with aisles, that even in these, the treatment was essentially German. 
The two churches at Nuremberg are examples which, as the aisles are 
of the same height as the choir, and the whole roofed over with bn^ 
immense roof, present the appearance on the exterior of immense 
apses without aisles. And certainly there is great grandeur of eflfect 
in such a termination, though less structural truth, and less internal 
variety and beauty. Still, they are admirable departures from ordinary 
rules. The churches at Munster, S. Stephen at Vienna, Munich 
cathedral, Landshut, and the Wiesen-Kirche at Soest, are examples 
of the same kind of design. They have a very fine effect of simple 
unbroken height, but the absence of the triforium and clerestory is 
not forgiven, whilst the plan helped to develope that German extra- 
vagance of proportion in the length of the window monials which we 
so often have to dejilore. 

And here I must not forget to tell you of the cathedral at Aix-la« 
Chapelle, and the church of S. Gereon, at Cologne, in which the naves 
are circular and decagonal, of great size and grand effect, with long 
choirs running out to the east. 

- In the earlier churches western transepts are also not uncommon, as 
at S. Cunibert, S. Andrew, and S. Pantaleon at Cologne, S. Paul at 
Worms. Mayence, and many other examples ; whilst towers of small 
size were commonly placed in the re-entering angles, between thenave» 
and choir, and transepts, as well as over their intersections. 

Lastly, there is a plan of common occurrence, especially among 
amaller churches, in which the main building is a large and lofty paral- 
lelogram, with a small apse tacked on at the end, without any regard 
to proportion. There are two or three of these churches in Nurem- 
berg, and many elsewhere. 

I have detained you for a long time on the subject of ground-plans, 
but it is one of importance to the right understanding of any style of 
church architecture, and it was not possible therefore to pass it over. 

I will now ask you to consider, a little in detail, the characteristics 
of the early German work. I do not intend to go thoroughly into the 
question of pure Romanesque work, for which I have no time. I am 
dealing with Pointed architecture, and must conSne myself as much as 
possible to it only. We may take the early churches at Cologne, and 
along the banks of the Rhine, as examples of the kind of work which 
as perhaps the most interesting, and very thoroughly German in all its 
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characteristics. It was deriVed, as I hay^ no doubt, from tlie eharclies 
in Lorobardy, with which it has very soany features absolutely identical. 
The churches at Pavia are beyond all question the prototypes of those 
at Cologne ; but it is to be observed that their scale is soialler, and, 
their effect certainly not so fine. 

8. Castor at Coblentz» at the end of the twelfth century ; Andernach 
a little later; Zinzig, S. Gereon, aud S. Cunibert, Cologne, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, give us a fairly complete evidence 
of the succession of styles. After these we have limburg and Geln- 
hausen, taking us on to the time at which the German Complete Gothio 
was in other places in full perfection. 
. In the early churches there are many features worthy of remark : — 

First, The curiously early developement of a kind of heavy cu»ping, 
of which Worms, Zinzig, Boppart, Andernach, and S. Gereon at Co- 
logne, are good examples. It is essentially German, and I know 
nothing like it out of the Rhine district. 

' Secondly. The treatment of the apsidal terminations is very re- 
markable. S. Castor, at Coblentz, e.g.. at the end of the twelfth 
century, has three stages in its apse, whereof that next the ground 
has a trefoiled arcade, the next is pierced with roun^l-headed windows, 
whilst under the eaves is a recessed arcade and a cornice, which, in 
one form or other, was almost the invariable finish of these early apses; 
Zinzig has the same kind of apse, but it is polygonal, and each side is 
gabled. The eaves- cornice has a row of square sunk panels below it; 
and this singular feature we see reproduced very often, as at S. Gereon i 
The apse at Andernach is nearly identical with that at Coblentz, as 
also is that of Bonn. The fine cathedral at Worms has a very singular 
arrangement. The apse is polygonal, with the eaves-cornice, and 
ground arcade, as at Coblentz, but in the intermediate stage it has 
circular windows, filled in with quatrefoils and sexfoils. The apse and 
steeple of S. Martin, at Cologne, are extremely noble examples of these 
portions of the early German churches. Generally speaking, these 
early apsidal terminations are most remarkable for their similarity of 
design, but their external effect is, nevertheless, always striking. 

The third and chief feature of the early German churches is the 
treatment of their steeples. They are square or octangular in plan, 
without buttresses, arcaded or pierced with windows pretty regularly 
all over their surface, and roofed in the most varied manner. You are 
all, no doubt, familiar with some examples of these really striking 
towers, and you will feel, I think, that in their whole composition they 
generally look too much like turrets, and are often too uniform in their 
height to be perfectly satisfactory. The towers were often gabled, and 
had square spires rising from the points of the gables ; or, as in the 
fine example at So^t, they had octagonal spires. This Soest example 
has great interest : it is the first perfect example, so far as I know, of 
a long series of very remarkable steeples. At Paderbom, indeed, there 
is no doubt that the tower had a spire ; but it is destroyed, and So^t 
is therefore the more interesting. At a later date, this kind of steeple 
was reproduced at Liineburg and Lubeck, in the steeples which adorn 
their churches. 
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The variety of ornamental moulding ie less, I think, in Germany 
than in either England or France ; but there are some fine examples of 
carving in capitals and stringcourses of early date at Naumborg and 
Magdeburg. 

The groining of early German churches is generally simple. The lan- 
terns, where central, are covered in with a plain kind of domical vault ; 
and the apses have generally hemispherical groining, sometimes marked 
with ribs. The vaulting is first of all plain waggon vaulting, then 
simple quadripartite, and sometimes — especially where (as is often the 
case in Germany) one bay of the groining covers two bays of the nave 
— it is sexpartite, and generally then very much raised in the centre. 

Doorways are almost invariably 8quare-headed,^nder Pointed arches* 
In the north porch of Liibeck Cathedral, as also at Andemach, and at 
S. Cunibert, and again at S. Gereon, Cologne, is a very peculiar door- 
head, formed by two straight lines sloping to the centre at a very 
obtuse angle. 

The windows are generally of a very simple and rude kind. There 
was no approach in their treatment to that delicacy which is such an 
especial characteristic of our English First-Pointed ; and this mainly 
because the science of mouldings was never worked out thoroughly by 
the early German school. It is true that no school of architects has 
ever rivalled the English in this particular ; and one reason, perhaps, 
for this is to be found in the resolute way in which foreigners resisted 
any modification of the square abacus, whose only fault was, no doubt» 
the limitation it imposed upon the outline of mouldings. 

One other feature of these churches must not be forgotten, viz., the 
great size of their triforia. This was usual all over Europe in Iloma- 
nesque buildings ; but in Germany in this, as in other things, the early 
tradition was long adhered to, and you have nowhere else such elabo- 
rate constructional galleries as theirs. Even in works of the latest 
date they are found, — as, for instance, in the curious church of S. An« 
drew, St Frankfort, where the outer aisles are galleried all round with 
a triforium, the arches in front of which are about twice the height of 
the main arches below them. The interior of Andemach cathedral 
will explain how grand the treatment of this feature was in the earliest 
buildings. 

I trust I have said enough now to show you, at any rate, the general 
characteristics of early German work. Its great marks of distinction 
from French and EngHsh work are to be seen mainly in its planning, 
the treatment and number of its towers and spires, and in the pecu* 
liarly Italian character of its apsidal terminations ; and, as I have said, 
this style prevailed, with but little modification, up to the very time at 
which the completely developed German Middle-Pointed made its ap- 
pearance. 

I suppose the characteristics of this later work must be known to moat 
of you. Cologne cathedral is in fact so completely an embodiment of 
nearly all the essential features of the style, and is so well known to most 
people that I suspect less description is required of it than of any other 
foreign style. It has been often said^ — and that by no mean authori- 
ties — that the German Middle- Pointed was identical with our own, 
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and indeed that this one style prevailed for a time all over Europe, 
The theory would be pretty if it were true ! the gradual working up 
to the same point in various ways, and the gradual divergence of art 
again in different directions, would certainly be a strong ground for 
giving in our adhesion to this one perfect and universal style. But 
I confess that though there is something of a similarity , I have not 
been able to trace any thing like an identity between German and 
French and English work at any time. I am thankful for this because, 
with all its beauty, the best German Middle- Pointed style is not a 
great style, and has many and obvious defects. From the very first is 
conspicuous that love of lines which is so marked and so unpleasant a 
peculiarity in German art, and that desire to play with Geometrical 
figures — I know not how else to express what I mean — which in time 
degenerated into work as pitiful and contemptible as any of which 
mediaeval architects were ever guilty. 

I have here a large collection (which should have been larger had I 
had time to select all the examples which I have scattered through my 
sketch-books) cf German window traceries, which will enable you to 
judge whether I am too severe in my opinion of their demerits. And 
you may observe, by the way, that whilst in the earlier styles we have 
very many points for consideration in studying the characteristics of 
the style, in this work there is a sacrifice of almost everything else to 
the desire to introduce in every direction specimens of new and inge- 
nious combinations of tracery. The windows at Paderborn are some 
of the finest and purest examples of early tracery. They are genuine 
and noble examples, and quite free from any tinge of the faults of later 
examples, and worthy of comparison with the best of our own early 
traceries. The mouldings of these windows are simple, but composed 
mainly of a succession of bold rolls, and so entirely free from any 
lininess. In the cupola of S. Gereon at Cologne, and a little later 
in its sacristy are also some good early traceries, whilst most of the 
windows at Marburg are also examples of the same character. So 
too are the traceries in one of the Brunswick west fronts, and in 
the apse of the church of S. Giles in the same city« From these 
look to the windows of S. Mary, Lemgo, and you have the com- 
mencement of the new style, though these are fine windows, boldly 
and simply conceived and carried out. Next to these come the mar- 
vellous series of traceries in Minden cathedral ; a series, I suppose, 
quite unmatched for variety, and indeed, I must own, for a certain 
grandeur of effect, by those in any church in Europe. You will be 
struck, I think, by the curious desire for variety of arrangement which 
these traceries evidence. They are a series of aisle windows, placed 
side by side in a cathedral church of very modest pretensions. S. 
Martin in the same town has a great variety of traceries of a later type 
— good examples of the kind of tracery which henceforward is to be 
found for a long time predominant throughout nearly the whole of 
Germany, in which, whilst one admires and wonders at the ingenuity 
which has devised so many combinations of spherical triangles and 
circles, one is tempted to think that the men who excelled in this 
sort of work would have been admirably fitted for designing children's 
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toys and puzzles, but had much better have bees kept away fixHa 
church windows. Among the other sketches of traceries, those from 
Ratisbon are of the best kind. Whilst those from the cloister a^ 
Constance (essentially German work) are almost as interesting as the 
Paderborn examples in their ingenious variety of form. They show 
too» occasionally, a tendency to ogee lines in the tracery, which leads mo 
to say a few words on the curious fact, that whereas in England the 
ogee line was always seen in the later Middle- Pointed work, this waa 
by no means the case in Germany. The tracery in the staircase to th^ 
Rath-haus at Ratisbon, though of late date, is noticeable for the 
almost entire absence of any but pure Geometrical figures, but then 
these are thrown about in a confused and irregular manner, and are 
entirely wapting in due subordination of parts. When, however, the 
ogee line does show itself in German work, it is always a certain 
evidence of debasement. 

But to leave the question of traceries and to justify my denial of the 
virtues of German Pointed architecture, let me ask you to compare the 
effect of French and German work side by side in some of these oioet 
valuable evidences of facts which photography so liberally afforda i^. 
You have here side by side a west door from Amiens and from Co* 
logne ; and again here, some door-jamb sculpture from Amiens be? 
tween similar works from Strasburg. Now striking as these German 
examples are, do you not see how entirely the Germans sacrifice all no- 
bility and simplicity of expression, all that we caU repose, to the vain 
desire to arrest attention by some tricky arrangement of a drapery and 
some quaint speckiness or lininess of detail ? 

The German love of tracery is evidenced by the fondness for such 
spires as that of Freiburg, which, striking as it is, is not altogether ft 
legitimate kind of thing, and is certainly inferior in its effect to th^ 
much simpler spires of which we are so justly proud, 

I can only say a few words as to the plans of German Complete 
Gothic, and this only to repeat what I have before said as to the ex- 
tent to which they contrived to build on the same plans as in earlier 
days. The parallel and transverse triapsidal plans were as popular in 
Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as they were in the 
twelfth and thirteenth, of which the little chapel in the castle at 
Marburg is a curious example. It is apsidal at the east and west 
ends, and the bay between has the window-splay so contrived as to 
make another apse north and south. It was in detail more than in 
plan that the later architects developed. 

But I feel that time will not allow me to go into the features of the 
style with more minuteness, or to do more than direct your attention 
to the strange eccentricity which characterizes the last phase of Ger- 
man Gothic, of which the design for the spire of Ulm (never carried 
out) is one of the most curious examples. In the short time that 
still remains to me, I would rather prefer to call your attention to the 
local peculiarities which you will meet with in different districts of 
this great country — a part of my subject which would, if I had time 
for it, be of more value perhaps to those who are going to explore 
German churchea for themselves than any other. 
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I have said so much about the churches of Cologne and the Rhine, 
that I need say no more than that they are very much a class by them- 
selves. You have thefe the best specimens of early churches ; whilst 
in Cologne cathedral, in Altenberg abbey, in the church of the Minorites 
at Cologne — an admirable example — in the very interesting church at 
Oberwesel, and in S. Werner at Bacharach, a church at Andemach, 
and Frankfort cathedral, you have a series of examples within a short 
distance of each other of the best complete German Gothic. 

Then leaving this district and going in a north-easternly direction, 
you will find a series of towns full of local peculiarities, quite unlike 
those of the Rhine, Miinster, for instance, with its churches of great 
height and without distinction between nave and aisles; or Soest, 
where the beautiful Wiesen-kirche affords one of the finest evidences 
of what Germans Could do in their palmiest days : whilst in the other 
churches in the same little known city you would see examples of 
Romanesque of the most grand kind in the remarkable steeple of the 
dathedral, and of a very curious kind in the low groined entrances 
which support a continuation of the triforia round the west end of 
the naves. In towns like these, and Paderborn, Lemgo, Herford, 
Minden, and Hildesheim^ you will find a rich store of architec- 
tural matter ; and then if you will venture so far, you will find at 
LQneburg, and Lubeck, and Ratzeburg, abundant examples (as I have 
once before explained in this room) of the German mode of building 
in brick developed in a group of churches quite unlike any others in 
Germany, and most interesting in every point of view. Then again 
there are those curious churches at Brunswick, and Halberstadt, Mag- 
deburg, and Burg, whose west fronts, contrived apparently solely for 
the sake of obtaining space for the display of immense window tra- 
ceries, are so completely local and so thoroughly, I suppose I may say, 
an invention ! Here too you will see the churches almost invariably 
with gabled aisles, — sometimes, as in the cathedral at Lemgo, so gabled 
at the sides that one doubts which is the side and which the end, and 
sometimes, as in a church at Brunswick, filled with tracery and panel- 
ling of extreme beauty. Then again at Halberstadt, Erfurt, Naumburg, 
and Marburg, you may see some of the most excellent work in all 
Germany of the best period. And if you go further south, to where 
Nuremberg takes you back in almost all externals to the sixteenth 
century, or where Ratisbon tc the thirteenth, you will find yourselves 
again in the neighbourhood of brick churches, at Landshut and 
Munich : and lastly at Freiburg you may see one of the very best of 
German churches, eclipsed though it undoubtedly is by the unequalled 
(in Germany) nave of the thoroughly German cathedral of Strasburg. 

i can but give you a hurried list of names, but not without a warm re- 
commendation to you to go and see for yourselves how very much is to be 
learnt in all these churches, not only in architectural matters, but even 
much more in ecclesiological. Germany is the one part of Europe in 
which the furniture of the Middle Ages still remains. There where 
in Protestant Nuremberg every altar still stands with its white cloth, 
shd candles, and crucifix ; where the great rood still hangs aloft in the 
churches ; t^here in one Church, as at Brandenburg, one may see some 
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thirty or forty mediaeval vestments still hanging untouched in their old 
presses ; where you may see screens of every date, from Early Ro- 
manesque to the latest Pointed ; where coronse, and all kinds of metal 
furniture and ancient stall work of a date far earlier than any other 
country in Europe can show are still preserved ; where, as in the choirs 
of Halberstadt and Hildesheim, the old illuminated office books still 
rest upon the old choir desks ; where hangings of quaint and gorgeous 
patterns still hang round the choirs, and where triptychs and carved 
retables are so common that one forgets to take note of them ; — ^there 
it is, I say, that you must go if you would wish to study and to un- 
derstand fully the ecclesiology of the Middle Ages. It is indeed a 
country full of the most wonderful interest to the ecclesiologist in aU 
ways; and I am anxious to say that though I have been asked by 
your committee to give a second paper on Italian architecture, I feel 
very strongly that I should be doing their work much better by telling 
you somewhat of all those things to which I have just referred. In 
the first place, I have said my say on Italy, and have nothing new to 
tell you ; and secondly. I have been obliged to avoid saying one word 
either on the furniture or glass of German churches, or on the do- 
mestic architecture in whidb the country is so rich, — and on all these 
points I should be only too glad at some future day to give you some 
notes of what I have seen. 



THE COMPETITION FOR GOVERNMENT OFFICES IN 

WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Wb congratulate ourselves when we see the vast number, and the iU 
arrangement, of the designs that now crowd Westminster Hall, that it 
is not within our province to attempt a minute examination of the col- 
lection. But we are sufficiently interested in the result of the com- 
petition, in many points of view, to make it worth while to express 
an opinion on more than one subject connected with this important 
exhibition. 

First of all, without going into the details of the published con- 
ditions of the competition, — with respect to which, as also in many 
other particulars, we desire to express our full concurrence with our 
contemporary, the Saturday Review, — we must protest strongly against 
the shortness of the time allowed for the preparation of the drawings, 
against the great delay in the nomination of the judges, and (we regret 
to say,) against the constitution of the jury as .finally selected. With- 
out meaning to insinuate the least suspicion against the perfect fairness 
with which these gentlemen will perform the task allotted to them, 
and without laying much stress on the most damaging circumstance 
that has been brought to light, viz. that the Duke of Buccleugh is per- 
Bonally interested in a particular arrangement of the site, or on the 
assertion that Mr. Bum is his Grace's ordinary architect, we take our 
stand on the broad ground that it is worse than absurd, in an architect 
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tural' oompetitioD, to have no stronger profesBional asfiessor than the 
gentleman selected, and no architectural amateur at all among the 
judges. We do not mean for a moment to dispute the fitness of re- 
presenting practical and official knowledge by Lord Eversley, or his- 
tory and archseology by Lord Stanhope, or the painter's estimate of 
architecture by Mr. David Roberts. All these eminent persons de- 
serve their place on the commission ; and Mr. Brunei is unexception- 
ble as an engineer, while Mr. Stirling, as a practical lover of the fine 
arts, will bring an educated sesthetical taste to bear on the decision. 
But we think that the jury ought to have been more numerous, and 
to have embraced additional elements of strength. Many English 
architects of first-rate eminence are understood to have held aloof from 
the competition, who might have been associated with Mr« Bum with 
much greater chance of satisfying the anxious candidates. And the 
large and intelligent class of architecturalists, not merely in our own 
fttvourite domain of the Pointed style, but such accomplished amateurs 
as "Athenian" Aberdeen, are excluded altogether. We feel very 
strongly that a grievous blunder has been committed in these arrange- 
ments ; and it is the more inexcusable, in that the present minister of 
Works was repeatedly warned by the press of tiie state of public 
opinion on the matter. We hope sincerely that the decision of the 
jury will be such as will carry along with it the general verdict ; but 
we cannot say we envy them their task. 

An inspection of the competing designs in Westminster Hall did not 
so much impress us with a sense of architectural progress, as it seems 
to have done many of our contemporaries. We do not of course pre- 
tend that our sympathies were unengaged in favour of our own English 
style ; but we were prepared to find that superhuman efforts had been 
made by some of the rival school, such as would excuse, if not justify, 
the selection of some design in the Classical style. In this, however, 
we are agreeably disappointed. The classical designs, though nume- 
rous, do not seem to us to be on the whole at all conspicuous for merit ; 
and the purely Greek or Roman architecture finds but few followers. 
There are, indeed, not a few designs of unutterable ugliness and mean- 
ness in every variety of the modified " Pagan ;'* but the majority are 
in various forms of compromise. The style of the Tuileries in parti- 
cular finds numerous followers ; and the bastard architecture of the 
existing Treasury is made by some, (e.g. Nos. 177, 9Q,) not unnatu- 
rally, the motif of the new buildings to match. Nothing can be more 
prosaic than many of the designs ; and the worn-out commonplaces 
of the Classical styles are reproduced with scarcely an attempt at recom- 
bination. One competitor, (No. 42,) reproduces the Great Western 
Hotel on a vast scale. Another, (No. 141,) with no fear of the ludi- 
crous, dwarfs the Victoria Tower by a prodigious edifice in many stages, 
simulating a Pointed type in nondescript detail. Some artists offer us 
an exaggerated club-house; others dream of a chateau-like edifice. 
Towers and spires make their appearance in all styles, without any defi- 
nite reason ; and scarcely more than one or two designs have hit upon 
the most sensible plan of a huge ventilating shaft or chimney, common 
to the whole pile. Of climatic adaptation there is little or none in the 
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^rOdetneBs of Ckssical designs ; and too many ereii 6T the Foititetf 
drawings forget or conceal the chimneys altogether^ Seteral Classical 
designs, not without merit, as being grandiose, for example No. 7, 
show no roofs at all ; and the lowness of many of the classical facades 
is flrOst remailcable. No. * 50, although a Classical dengn, seems to 
show some originality ; and No. 64 deserves notiee for a stately dome, 
with a columnar tympanum. No. 146 is another Classical design, 
noticeable for some grandeur of conception. No. 1 37, on the o^er 
hand, is a monstrosity ; and No. 112 is a nightmare for its gigantic 
extent of mediocrity. No. 94 is a meritorious design in the Renais- 
sance style. No. 99 is a clever conception, based on the data of the 
present Treasury : — but may we 'be delivered from such acres of non- 
descript architecture ! 

The foreign designs are for the most part easily distinguishable, and 
unfortunately none of them are of high merit. Those of them that are 
below the average are bad indeed. No. 207, a German drawing, is a pre- 
posterous vision ; and No. 134 is a strange mass of incongruities. 

The Pointed designs are less numerous than we expected ; and not a 
few of them are but mediocre. No. 9 is a miserably bald Perpendicular 
design. No. 54 is of the College type, but exaggerated. No. 24 wants 
height and dignity of plan ; it is a Late-Pointed mansion, which has been' 
enlarged indefinitely, and glorified with turrets and ornamentation. No. 
32 does not deserve more than a second class, and its panelled truncated 
spires are but feebly designed. No. 151 is in a tame Perpendicular 
style; and No. 169 is somewhat similar, bnt with a souppon of the 
Tuileries added. No. 127, again, is a Pointed translation of the 
Toileries, without any particular success. No. 100 is a meagre eoU 
lege, bristling with pinnacles and spirelets. No. 193 grafts a Belgian 
H6tel de Ville on an English college. No. 106 does injustice to itr 
author by its supremely ugly ' getting out.' There are good points in 
it, not happily combined, and the real greatness of the contemplated 
work has been forgotten. No. 35 is of a higher order: a massive and' 
stately Venetian thought, elaborately worked out with emblematic 
sculpture and polychromatic decoration. The treatment of a staircase 
here deserves great praise, and the whole design will go into the first 
chiss. We may say the same of No. 140, — a very excellent design 
in Italianizing Pointed. Here we observe much originality and power, 
great knowledge of detail, a judicious empio3rment of polychrome 
and statuary, and general excellence of effect in its spires, gables, 
and cornices. Still better are the two last designs which we shall 
notice, Nos. 116 and 129, the authorship of which is no secret, and 
between which we should not find it very easy to choose. The 
latter, though uninviting in its drawing, grows much upon one when 
it is thoroughly examined. The vast roof, though not only legiti- 
mate but necessary for the style and the building, is almost exagge- 
rated. The principle of the design is doubtless the right one ; viz. 
the laying down a convenient ground- plan, and making that the law 
to which all the rest mast yield ; and the idea is very ably worked out. 
Some of the details of this design, the arcades and tower for example, 
are lovely. The other design (t 16) is most exquisitely drawn and- 
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finished ; and i« a marvel of beauti&l detail of ermj kind-^in ito reoHi^ 
cornices, ^carvings, and fittings. A beautiful feature is gained in ^i 
open screen, connecting two parts of the building ; and we cannot 
sufficiently praise the arcade and the numerous charaoteristic towers. 
Every part deserves the most careful examination ; and our qdIj feai 
is that the regularity of a Glasaical plan haa somewhat cramped the 
freedom of design. 

We have not entered upon the engineering question of the qaw 
laying- out of the whole quartUr of Westminster. A vigorpus pafa« 
phlet has just made its appearance, by our chairman of committees,^ 
in which this interesting subject is discussed very fully, and in the 
general conclusions of which we are able to agree thoroughly. Wo 
are persuaded that the extension of S. James's Park to the river is 
quite indispensable, if the nation is disposed to make the best use of 
opportunities which may never occur again. Mr. Beresford*Hope 
pleads earnestly for the concentration of the Public Offices in one 
Palace of Administration ; which accordingly must be a pile oi consi* 
derable height, in order to economize space and to minimize the inci- 
dental expenses of housekeeping, attendance, fuel, sewerage, and the 
like. And he argues skilfully in favour of the present Parade being 
chosen for their site, in order to allow the ground interrening between 
that situation and the Palace and Abbey of Westminster, to be made a 
'river- side park*' extending from the present series of parks to the 
quayed and purified Thames. This is undoubtedly a vision of the 
grandest architectural and picturesque combinations, and we warmly 
recommend our readers to peruse this striking pamphlet. Mr. Beresford- 
Hope agrees also, (as we need scarcely observe,) with the energetic' 
pamphlet lately published anonymously, at Cambridge,^ in advocating 
the Pointed style for the new Palace. His remarks on this point, 
especially his defence of the style as being not necessarily more expen- 
sive than any other, are especially valuable : and so are his sugg^estiona 
as to the architectural modifications required in his proposed " Neo- 
Gothic" by modem necessities, or present advantages of material, such 
as are to be found in our possible use of iron, glass, marble, and 
especially the glazed and coloured porcelain of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries. We must make room for a paragraph in which he sums up hit 
demands. 

"In fine," (he says,) "my position is generally — (1) That the 
Gothic of London of the nineteenth century, must be Gothic in which 
internal iron, and external enamelled tile, play their parts. (2) That 
such Gk>thic will be alike economical in proportion to its effect, and 
effective in proportion to its cost. And particularly, (3) That the laws 
of unity of design demand that the new Palace of Administration should 
be in Gothic, standing, as it will stand, side by side with the Abbey 
and Westminster Hall."— P. 24. 

The last point is indeed one of the most pressing interest and im- 

> Pablic Offices and Metropolitan Improvements, by Alex. James B. Beresford- 
Hope, Esq., M.P. London : Ridgway. 1857. 

' The New Palaces of Administration : an Earnest Appeal to the Competitors, 
the Pablic, and the Committee. By a Cambridge Man. Cambridge : Macmillan. 
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pcMtanee ; and we hope that all who feel with' us that it will be 
not only a reactionary step, but a moat ridiculous aesthetic blunder, 
to erect a Classical pile in face of the glorious group of Pointed 
buildings that makes the glory of Westmiuster, will make their opinions 
loudly known before the jury has time to make a fatal choice the 
other way. Our own Society has already spoken strongly on the 
subject, in its annual report ; and we rejoice to hear that the Oxford 
Architectural Society has memorialized the Commission in favour of 
the Pointed style. We append this document in a note,^ and shall 
be glad to hear that other architectural bodies have followed these 
examples. There are other points, such as the retention of S. Mar- 
garet's church, upon which our often expressed opinion is unaltered, 
and to which we shall probably have occasion to recur, when the 
decision of the Commission has been made public. 

^ "Tlie Oxford Architecturtd Society respectftiliy submit to the CommiasioDeri 
appointed to adjudicate on the Designs sent in for Ute new Gk>Teninient -Buildinga, 
the following considerations : 

** They have heard in varioas quarters a rumour, that it is understood to be most 
improbable that any Gothic design will be approved ; and further, that this condu- 
sion has been arrived at in consequence of various supposed defects or disadvan<* 
tagea belonging to the new Houses of Parliament, which are esteemed to be a test 
of the appUcability, or the contrary, of Gothic Architecture to edifices for dvil 
purposes. 

" The Society cannot believe that any such conclusion has been come to ; and 
with the supposed ground of such conclusion they certainly are not called upon to 
deal But as such rumours are rife, they feel justified in stating thus publicly what 
they feel sure are the sentiments of very numerous cultivated persons and competent 
judges in this kingdom. 

" First, as to any presumed fiulure in Gothic as a national style, — it has in no 
respect fkiled more than the so-called Classical buildings ; they believe they might 
say with truth, it has not failed as much. 

" Secondly, to no branch of architectural design has so much attention been paid. 
and especially within the last few years, by British architects, as the various forma 
of Gothic. 

*' Thirdly, if there be any style peculiarly national, Gothic has the highest claims 
to be that style. 

** Fourthly, it cannot for a moment be doubted that of all architectural modes, 
Grothic is by skilful persons most readily adapted to every conceivable want, — civil, 
domestic, or ecclesiastical ; and it only fails in expressive and beautiful adaptation 
when treated by unskilful minds. 

'' Fifthly, inasmuch as Gothic is the style which perhaps of all others has the most 
fostered, in Christian epochs, the arts of design, both in form and colour, it must 
be most injudicious, wiUiout strong reason, to set it aside, when the successful prac* 
tice of these arts is once more dawning upon British workmen. 

*' Sixthly, the Society express no opinion as to whether, in the present oompe- 
tition, any Designs sent in do or do not come up to the standard which those ac- 
quainted with €k>thic in both its Northern and Southern types acknowledge to be 
worthy of great architects ; but even if they fell short of it, they would respectfully 
suggest that the British public and the profession of architects would prefer a fur- 
ther delay, and a new competition, to a decision which must practically act as a 
serious, if not a fiital, blow to the progress of a development hitherto unprecedented^ 
but certainly existing, towards a revival of forms of Grothic at once admirable and 
national, and in all ways fitted to every possible want of private residence or public 
offices." 
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THE ART.TREASURES EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 

DiFFBAiNO as it does from preceding Exhibitions, in that it is confined 
almost exclusively to the Art of the past, and does not attempt to illus- 
trate our present advancement or future prospects, the Manchester 
Collection, while falling within the scope of this Journal, does so in an 
indirect way. In other Exhibitions we have had to study results ; here 
we have to marshal precedents, so as hereafter to draw our own results 
from them. This we do not feel compelled to do in a hurry, but we 
should be unwilling to allow this number to appear without recording 
our great admiration of the intelligence and public spirit which have 
provided the great capital of manufacturing industry with so rich a 
feast of art, and our earnest hope that our readers will endeavour to 
profit by the study of so many masterpieces of every department of 
design. The collection may be divided into the foUowing sections :-— 
Painting, ancient and modern; British Historical Portraits; Water- 
Colours ; Engravings ; Sculpture ; and a vast array of beautiful ob- 
jects of Ornamental Art. Tlie collection of ivories, Enamels, gold and 
silver work, glass manufacture, porcelain, china, majolica, bronzes, 
and terra cotta, is perhaps unrivalled ; and there are also specimens of 
arms and armour, furniture, bookbinding, tapestry, embroidery, and 
lace-work. We do not mean to say that all the specimens, or all the 
departments, are of equal merit or usefulness ; but it is superfluous to 
remark, that the intelligent artist or critic will find much to learn in 
a collection so varied and so excellent of its kind. So that we repeat 
our exhortation to our readers to visit, and study carefully, the Crystal 
Palace at Manchester, while we reserve for a later number the results 
to which an inspection leads us. 



ARCHITECTURAL ROOM AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1857. 

Thb architectural department of the Royal Academy this year is of 
more than usual ecdesiological value, and yet we have less to say of 
it than on most former occasions. The reason is that it owes most of 
its chief attractions to the designs of buildings which we have already 
fiilly described. For example : the Constantinople competition is repre- 
sented by a coloured exterior of Mr. Burges's church (lOOQ), drawn 
and exhibited by Mr. Cole, and by a coloured exterior and interior of 
that of Mr. Street (1012 and 1132) : also by the exterior and interior 
of Mr. Conybeare*s not prize design ; this latter being incorrectly inter- 
change in the catalogue with the interior of his church at Bombay 
(1023), a very pardonable mistake, considering that the main difference 
between the one design and the other consists merely in the one being 
apsidal and the other square-ended. Lille also is represented not only 
by a coloured exterior (1010) and interior (1015) of Mr. Street's de- 
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Bign, but by a highly elaborated exterior of Mr. Pedley's church, which 
received honourable mention (109^), and by an interior, pencilled in 
hie well known etyle, of Mr. Bruce Allen's gaunt production (1057). 
Mr. Street ebjojrs the extraordinary good fortune <^ hia two drawings 
of the Lille church and his exterior of that for Constantinople being 
bung consecutively. Mr. Scott shows his monumental column to Sir 
C. Hotham (1111), while a perspective sketch (with a plan affixed) of 
Mr. Carpenter's and Mr. Slater's cluster of buildings at Bumtishmd 
{1101) looks all the more picturesque and grand from the effective 
style in which it is drawn without the trickery of colour. We have 
already described Mr. Teulon's first design for All Saints', Hastings, 
and his little church at Burringham, as well as Mr. Norton's at High- 
bridge. Mr. Norton likewise exhibits his church of Frampton Cotterill. 
Mr. Ferrey's Cambridge Asylum (1008), is a simple building of red 
brick and stone, in conventional Pointed, with a Middle-Pointed 
chapel, of nave and chancel, not however exhibiting much originality 
of treatment. 

- Of works for the first time exhibited, the most remarkable without 
question is Mr. Scott's Townhall at Halifax, of which a general ex- 
terior (1073) and an interior of the Hall itself (1067), are given. The 
latter, which is externally the chief feature; comprises two stories of 
windows with balconies, four on each side of the entrance of three 
lights below, and two above. The entrance is by an open porch with 
a trefoiled arch on each side, repeated above, so as to show a lai^ 
halcony, and rising into a square tower, having a spire-like roof hipped 
into an octagon, from which rises an octagonal fl^che. The whole 
detail exhibits that mezzo termine of southern and northern Pointed in 
which Mr. Scott is so successful. Internally the Hall has a coved 
\ieiling, with ornamented trusses : the supporting responds coming down 
to the floor in two stories, the lower shafts being clustered of three, 
and the upper single. We think that the room would gain in height 
and dignity, if these were made of a single story. The accessory 
buildings stand behind and are duly subordinated. 

We trust that the Chapter of Lichfield will not adopt the reredos 
oflPered by Mr. Smirke (1083). A more unmeaning row of bristling 
niches, in bad Perpendicular, than the upper portion, we never saw, 
destitute alike of beauty and of convenience ; while the mouldings of 
the basement are drawn in obvious forg^tfulness that the use of a 
reredos is to have an altar placed against it. Indeed, the one only 
thing for which Mr. Smirke provides is the triple set of tables, to make 
room for which the three central niches are hoisted upwards. It would 
be a pitiful conclusion of the nobly undertaken restoration of Lichfield 
cathedral, if this unsatisfactory composition were placed in it, to pro- 
voke continual comparison with the exquisite reredos of Ely. 

Mr. James' memorial chapel at Malaga, (1029,) is a small Middle- 
Pointed building, comprising nave and chancel of the same span, with 
a large stone fl^che over the chancel-arch, which crops out with ap- 
parent stonework. There are two two-light west windows. There 
seems no attempt to give any character of Southern Pointed to the 
building. Mr. James also shows a Middle-Pointed Independent 
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meeting-house at Cheshunt (1037). The interior of Mr. Boyce'a 
S. John's Church, at Bamsley, (1035,) is banded in different ooloared 
bricks. The style is very early Pointed, with square abaci. We do 
not like the broad central band of colour on the circular columns. The 
plan seems the usual one of nave, aisles, and chancel. Mr. Arm- 
strong's proposed church for Teddington, Middlesex, (1046 and 1079,) 
displays an apse encircled with gabled chapels. With how many 
altars is Teddington church to be provided ? The remaining features 
of the church are in correspondence with this absurdity. Mr. Bell's 
Ldttle Dalby Hall (1048) is a picturesque accommodation of Middle- 
Pointed to miodem wants. Mr. W. Webb's proposed new church at 
Homsey (1049) is an over-done Middle-Pointed cruciform structure, 
with a peculiarly dumpy side-steeple. Mr. Darbyshire's Hackney New 
Chapel affects Pointed (1065). Among Mr. C. F. Hayward's designs 
for public offices is a singularly infelicitous attempt at modernised Pointed 
(1071). Why are these here, and not in Westminster Hall? Mr. 
J. P. Jones' Town Hall at Cork, is a simple conception in civic 
Oothic ( 1 090). We cannot say much for the country* houses in Pointed 
which are respectivdy shown by Mr. R. K. Penson (1084) and Mr. 
T. M. Penson (1093). Mr. H. R. Newton's proposed Eton memorial 
of the late war is a debased repetition of Chichester Cross (1106). 
Mr. Powell's design for filling the west window of Beverley Minster 
with painted glass (1133) exhibits careful study ; but we are sorry to 
see that he ficdls into the practice of extending his groups in contempt 
of the mullions. The late date of the window is hardly a cause for 
this non tnUtabile practice. We have passed over intentionaUy Mr. 
A. Smith's clumsy and ignorant '' interior of an old abbey church in 
Herefordshire in die olden time." 



APHORISMS RESPECTING CHRISTIAN ART. 

(From the German of Reiehetuperger, continued from Vol. XVII. 

p. 367.) 

Thb opposite of the genuine and right thing is scarcely so dangierous 
as its distortion. 

Our diseased times cannot be cured with writing-ink or printing-ink : 
DBBOs are wanted. 

Our philosophers abstract the flesh of things from their bones, and 
then throw the latter at one another's heads. 

Everything noble loses its aroma, as soon as men choose to restrict 
it to an unchangeable form. 

In art also, (as in politics,) everything depends upon bringing again 
into currency the true notion of freedom. 

Where fashion rules, art keeps away. 

None but an eminent man can be an eminent artist 
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life and indiTidnality are the first esaentiaiB for artistic training. In' 
these days mechanical facility alone is produced, because training begins 
with the abstract, instead of the concrete. Imitation wears away all 
independent, creative power. 

A desire for the beautiful must be awakened, before we proceed to 
sa^fy it. Without hunger there is no digestion. The Laocoon and 
the^ Apollo Belyidere should come last in the series : let the character- 
istiCy not the beautiful, be the first task. 

If from the first we only aim at producing something fsnliless, we 
shall never arrive at an individual developement. 

One ought to give each stomach only what it can assimilate. Our 
method of tndning is based upon the supposition of a normal stomach. 



BCCLB8I0L0GICAL SOCIETY. 

A GoMMiTTBX Meeting was held on April 2nd, 1857, and attended 
by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. (in the chair), Mr. Chambers, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. France, the Rev. 8. 6. Oreatheed, the Rev. T« Hel- 
more, the Rev. G. H. Hodson, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. Thomas Under- 
wood, Bsq., of 16, Bedford Place, was elected an ordinary member. 
The attention of the committee was called to No. 94 of the RurHament- 
ary Papers of the last Setoion, containing the resolution of the Master 
of the Rolls to publish historical documents of the ante-Reformatton 
period. It was agreed to hold the enduing anniversary at the Archi- 
tectural Museum ; and the days for the meetings of the Motett Choir 
were arranged. The details of the competition for the church at Bern, 
for which twenty- three drawings have been sent in, were communicated 
to the committee. Mr. Street met the committee, and exhibited his 
designs for an Bnglish chiq)el at Bern; for schoob at Burton-on- 
Trent, and Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire ; for the restoration 
of Hagley church ; and for small new churches at Watchfield, Berk- 
shire, and Frisby, Lincolnshire. Mr. Slater met the committee, and 
exhibited his designs for the restoration of S. Andrew, South Shoebury. 
and for new schools at Southchurch, both in Essex ; he also showed a 
drawing of the interior of S. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, as restored, in 
which, in compliance with the committee's suggestion, he had dispensed 
with tie-beams. Mr. Burges met the committee, and after some con* 
versation on the Amudet ArchMogique^ and the new Rmme de FAri 
ChriUent discussed his paper on the Paganism of the Middle Age8» 
which he agreed to read at the anniversary meeting. The committee, 
after requesting the officers to report upon the Manchester Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition, examined Mr. Clayton's drawings for tbe large south 
transept window in Chichester Cathedral; and also his cartoons for 
some memorial windows at Sydney, the glass of which is to be executed 
at the private works at Mells. The committee also inspected the de- 
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mgns by Mr. Glarice» for new sohoola at Banitead, Surrey^ and for a 
cfaurbhyard cross at Ardington, Berkshire ; and also Mr. St. Aabjn's 
designs for the new church of S. John Baptist, Enfield, Middlesex; 
for a school and schooUhonse at Peterehorch, Herefordshire, and for the 
Kstoration of S. Mary, Gusop, in the same county. The committee 
also examined a service of chorch-plate by Mr. Keith, intended for 
Cape Town, and a green altar-cloth for Aberporth church, worked, at 
a very trifling cost, by the ' Liadies* Embroidery Association.' Letters 
were read from the Rev. C. E. Birch, with reference to some moral 
paintings discovered at Wiston, Essex; from Mr. Place; frt>m the 
Rev* H. T. SUacombe ; from Mr. Vose Pickett ; and from Mr. O. J. R. 
Gordon. Letters were also read from the Oxford Architectural Society^ 
with rderenoe to a proposed congress of Architectural Societies at Ox- 
ford, in Commemoration week. The subject of the Judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the matter of the Knights- 
bridge churches was discussed, in various aspects ; and the increase of 
thefts of monumental brasses was noticed. It was mentioned that the 
Society's placard of *' Advice to Bell-ringers" was out of print ; and a 
photograph of Mr. Digby Wyatt's design for the Post Office at Calcutta 
othibited. 



A Committee Meeting was held on May 19, 1 857; present, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P. in the chair, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Forbes, the Rev. S. S. 
Greatheedy the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, Mr. T. Gkm- 
bier Pftrry, the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. The auditors, 
A. S. Eddis, Esq., and M. H. Jenner, Esq., also attended the meeting. 
The Annual Report, and also the Music Report for the year were 
read and agreed to. It was decided that the Clmirman and Mr. Dickin- 
son riiottld write to the Bishop of Montreal with reference to his pro- 
posed rebuilding of his cathedral. The Lectures on Pointed Architec- 
ture, ddivered at the Royal Academy, by Mr. 6. G. Scott, A.R.A. 
were considered. It was agreed to request Lord Powis to become a 
Vice-President of the society. ' It was resolved to contribute £5 to the 
Knightsbridge Churches Defence Fhad. Mr. Burgee met the com- 
mittee. Mr. S. S. Tenlon's designs for Holy Trinity, Hastings, with 
an altered site, were examined : and also his drawings for a church, 
parsonage, and school at Agar Town; for a church and village 
elub-room at Wimbledon, and for the restoration of Sandring- 
ham church, Norfolk. Mr. Teulon invited the committee to inspect 
the mosaic pulpit for Ang^ering church. The committee also in- 
spected Mr. Clarke's design for an inexpensive church in iron and 
brick for Bishop's Stortford, Essex ; and Mr. Slater's designs for the 
rebuilding and enlargement of S. John's House, Sherborne ; for the re- 
storation of OWngham chancel ; and for a new parsonage at Stapleford, 
Wiltshire. After settling other routine business for the Anniversary 
Meeting, the committee aidjoumed. 
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Thb AnnWenary Meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday 
evening. May, 13, by the kind permission of the Directors of the 
Department of Science and Art, in the Board Room adjacent to the 
Architectural Museum, in Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

The chair was taken by the Ven. Archdeacon of Bristol, President 
of the society ; and among those present were Sir S. R. Glynne, 
Bart., one of the Vice-Presidents ; A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P., 
Lord R. Cecil, M.P., Sir John Harington, Bart., the Revs. S. S. 
Oreatheed, T. Helmore, H. L. Jenner, W. H. Lyall, A. W. MasoD» 
W. Scott, and B. Webb, and C. B. Allen, Esq., O. F. Bodley, Esq., 
R. Brandon, Esq., W. Burges. Esq., J. D. Chambers, Esq., J. Clarke, 
Esq., F. H. Dickinson, Esq., J. Norton, Esq., H. Pamell, Esq., T. 
Gbunbier Parry, Esq., G. G. Scott, Esq., A.R.A., W. Slater, Esq., J. P. 
St. Aubyn, Esq., G. E. Street, Esq., S. S. Teulon, Esq., G. Tmefitt* 
Esq., W. White, Esq., and R. J. Withers, Esq. 

The following repent was then read by the Rev. B. Webb, the 
secretary. 

"The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Committee of the Ecclesiolo- 
gical Society is, as in former years, a record of ecdesiological progress. 
The past twelvemonth has witnessed the steady growth of 8ie principles, 
for the advancement of which we are associated : and, at the present 
period of the revival, any more rapid developement is neither to be 
expected nor desired. 

"The Ecclesiologistj the organ of the society, has appeared at its 
regular intervals through the year ; and the abundance of matter, and 
the expressed wishes of not a few of its readers, have made it a matter 
of question whether the publication of our journal might not with ad- 
vantage be made monthly. But the committee do not advise a more 
frequent issue ; and they regret that they are still unable to carry out 
their long-entertained wish of furnishing the Ecelesiologist gratuitously 
to all members of the society. 

" The pages of the Ecclesiologist have been fiivoured during the last 
year with communications from two distinguished foreign ecclesiologists, 
— M. Reichensperger and M. Lassus. The former discussed a proposal 
of Herr Zwimer for substituting a fltehe of iron on the intersection of 
Cologne Cathedral for the originaJly intended stone spire, as also his sub- 
stitution of iron for wood in the roof; and he further begg^ for some 
suggestions as to the iconography of the cathedral, which were offered 
by Mr. Burges in a very.viduable paper. M. Lassus, in defence of the 
motto under which he competed for the Cathedral of Lille, has held a 
friendly controversy with our treasurer, the Rev. S. S. Ghreatheed, on 
the subject of Eclecticism in art. 

*' The Dietsche Warende, conducted by M. Alberdingk Thijm, has been 
noticed in our pages, as also the Kdlner Domblatt, and the Organ fiar 
Chriatliche KUnst, emanating from Cologne, and also the new-established 
Revue de V Art Chrdtien^ published at Paris, — ^not to Qiention our oon* 
stant attention to the Annales Archdologiques* 

" Our thanks are due to the contributors of the papers on * Restora- 
tion and Desecration in Belgium,' on the Lille and Constantinople 
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Competitions, on the * Restoration of St. Alban's Abbey/ on ' Glass 
Painting/ on * Symbolism/ (which gave rise to a series of most ela- 
borate and conclusive articles on the subject of the 'Appropriation 
of Golonrs in Ancient Art/) and on 'Trondjhem Cathedral/ To 
Mr. Bulges we owe the permission to reprint a valuable paper on 
' Lead work / to Mr. Chambers an important Inventory of the church 
ornaments of S. Paul's Cathedral in the second year of King Edward 
VI. : to the Rev. P. Freeman a paper on the ' Causes of Sublimity 
and Beauty in Cathedral Architecture / and to Mr. Street a suggestive 
letter on 'Pointing* and Modern Masonry.' The series entitied 
Sequeniim Inedit<B has been continued, and has elicited communications 
'from valued friends in Scotland and America ; and the letters on the 
' Theory of the Prayer-Book ' have been responded to by a reply — as 
yet unanswered — ^from an anonymous but able correspondent. In the 
course of last autumn, the committee printed, and sent by post to each 
member, a revised List of Members, together with the Laws of the So- 
ciety, and the last annual Report. The notation of Part II. of the 
Hymnal Noted has been published^ and the concluding harmonies will 
ere long be ready, and the whole work be completed. 

" The committee have received daring the year reports or communica- 
tions from the Oxford Architectural Society, the Exeter, Lincolnshire, 
and Worcestershire Diocesan Architectural Societies, the Northampton 
and Leicestershire Societies, and the London and Middlesex, and the 
Surrey, Archaeological Associations. They have not only to thank the 
Directors of the Department of Science and Art, and the council of the 
Architectural Museum, fpr allowing us to meet here this evening, but 
they have to congratulate the latter most excellent institution on 
having moved from its picturesque but inconvenient quarters to the 
present more suitable locality. 

" A deputation of the committee met the S. Alban*s Architectural 
Society in June last, at S. Alban's, where delegates from many of the 
allied societies attended. An invitation to a similar congress at Oxford 
in Commemoration week of this year, has been received from the com- 
mittee of the Oxford Architectural Society. ' 

" The committee continue to receive invitations from many places, to 
which they regret their inability to send deputations. Nothing would 
be more desirable than that it were in our power to pay personal visits 
to various ecclesiological works which deserve an especial critical 
notice. 

" Before passing to more general matters, it may be mentioned that, 
during the past year, the Rev. T. Helmore resigned his office as Hono- 
rary Secretary for Music, to which the Rev. H. L. Jenner was elected 
as his successor. Mr. Helmore kindly consented to continue his ser- 
vices as Precentor of the Motett Choir. Mr. T. Gambier Parry has 
been added to the committee. 

" Mr. Keith has continued his manufacture of church plate under the 
society's patronage, and Mr. Street has kindly undertaken the general 
supervision of the manufectore on the part of the committee. The 
Ladies' Embroidery Association has prospered signaUy daring the year, 
both as to workers and subscriptions, and as to the results effected. 
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Some ezcelleat specimens of their handiwoik are to.be seen here tUs 
eyeniQg. Mr. Vigers has registered osstings of the coffin-omamepfes 
designed in the Insinmenta JSechsmtiea, and these OMiy now be pro- 
cored in various metals at reasonable prices* 

" Your committee have now to express their acknbwledgments to the 
following architects, who have flavoured them during the past year with 
an opportunity of inspecting their designs :— Messrs. Bodky, Brandon 
and Ritchie, Buckeridge, Burges« Christian, Clarke, Ferrey, Rohde Hi^w- 
kins. Hills. Hopkins. Lewis* Nash, Norton, Plaoe, Prichard and Seddoa, 
Pullan» Scottr A.E,A.. Slater, S%. Aubyn.^ Street, S. S. Teulon, W, M. 
Teuk>n, White, and Withers. Mr, Clayton must also be noticed, in 
virtue of some admirable cartoons which the committee have had an 
opportunity of examining. 

*' We proceed now to notice the principal architectural works of the 
year. The restorations of Ely Cathedral, by Mr. Scott, have been 
continued ; the i?eredos is now completed, and the stained glass for the 
great east window will be finished (we hear) next week. Carlisle Ca^ 
Uiedral, by Mr. Christian ; and Uandaff, completed by Messrs. Prichard 
and Seddou, must aUo be particularly mentioned. Works are also in 
progress at Peterborough Cathedral, under Mr. Scott ; and here Mr. 
Clayton has, . with great success, painted a very dignified 'Ma- 
jesty ' on the roof of the sanctuary. The Chapter of Lichfield has 
y^y favourably received a Report ^om the Committee appointed to 
advise upon the restoration of that Cathedral, in which correct arrange- 
ments are strongly insisted upon ; the opening of the choir to its aisles 
and to the transept has already effected a perfectly marvellous im- 
provement in the interior efiect of this cathedral church. A rebuilding 
of the east end is contemplated at Worcester ; and your committee felt 
bound to express a hope in the Ecclesiologi$t that so important a step 
would not be undertaken without the highest professional advice. The 
clerestory windows of Westminster Abbey are to be filled with painted 
glass ; Canterbury Cathedral has received further enrichment in the 
eame material ; and for Chichester (where works are in progress under 
Mr. Slater) Mr. Clayton has designed a noble window representing the 
Te Deum for the south transept. 

** Among collegiate and minster churches, the progress of Wolver- 
hampton, under Mr. Christian, must be noted ; and that of Sherborne, 
including the rebuilding of the Lady-chapel, by Mr. Slater. We have 
not heard of any actual steps having been as yet taken for the restora- 
tion of S. Albania Abbey. On the other hand, there are renewed 
hopes of the proposed restoration, under Mr. Slater, of S. Bartho- 
lomew, Smithfield. 

" Wisbeach, a huge parochial church, has been refitted internally by 
Mr. Slater. Of smaller churches, the most notable seem the restora- 
tions of Castle Rising, Nprfolk, and Hagley, Worcestershire, by Mr. 
Street ; of Langley, Kent, by Mr. Butterfield ; of Ilam, Staffordshire, 
by Mr. Scott ; and of Etchingham, Sussex, by Mr. Slater* 

" Your committee are sorry to say that party feeling, if not less cre- 
ditable motives, has induced the Corporation of Edinburgh to repudiate 
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its obfigations of re-building Trinitj Cdlege ebiireh« Goiiseqmtitly 
this important arehaBological work stands sine die suspended^ 

*' Of new works of impoitanoe Doacaster chnrdi advances success^ 
fully under Mr. Scott. A cathedral is contemplated for Kilmoi'e. as a 
lAemorial to Bishop Bedell. The works oi All Saints, Margaret Street, 
by Mr. Bottarfield, have been recommenced, and this noble building 
will ere long be completed. Special mention should be made of the 
new church at S. Marychnrch, by Mr. Htigdl ; Stapleton, Gloucester- 
shire, and Hfghbridge, Somersetshire, by Mr. Norton ; Cradley, Here- 
fordshire, by Mr. Preedy ; the church and coHege of S. Michael and 
All Angds, Tenbury. by Mr. Woodyer ; and new churches at Rich- 
mond, Surrey. Hawick, Huddersfield, and Halifax, by Mr. Scott. The 
choir, also, of S. Serf's, Burntisland, is, we are glad to learn, in progress. 

*' Nowhere has the spread of Ecclesiological principles ihore satisfac- 
torily manifested itself than at our universities. At Cambridge the re- 
building and refitting of the chancel of Great S. Mary's has been at 
last seriously undertaken under the most favourable auspices ; and we 
understand thatanew hostd is to be erected opposite to, and in conn^- 
tion with, Trinity college, at t^e cost of the master. At Oxford the 
re-building of Bfdliol chapel by Mr. ButterGeld ; and of Exeter college 
library, and rector's lodgings, by Mr. Scott, deserve to b^ recorded 
among the more important works of the day. The re-fitting of the 
cathedral by Mr. Billing must likewise be conimeinorated ; and also 
die progress of the Pointed ' Museum,' due to Sir T. Deane and Mr. 
Woodward, with its interesting experiment of ornamental construction 
in metal carried through by Mr. Skidmore. 

" Of ecclesiological progress in the colonies, we have but little to re- 
port. Mr. Slater's church at S. Kitt*s, is satisfactorily progressing. 
Mr. White has designed an unpretending church for Graham's Town. 
The Bishop of Montreal contemplates a new cathedral, in place of that 
which has been so recently burnt down. 

" At Sydney the cathedral is slowly proceeding, and the buildings of 
the University, by Mr. Blackett, promise to be of unusual excellence. 
The Hall, full of stained windows, designed by Mr. Clayton, will be 
unrivalled by any academical building on our side of the line. Here 
too we must mention the monumental column to be erected in the 
cemetery of Melbourne, to the memory of the late governor. Sir C. 
Hotham, designed by Mr. ScOtt, with excellent sculpture executed by 
Mr. Philip. 

" Our report of Continental ecclesiology for the past year mnst, we 
fear, be somewhat brief. The decorative works in Ste. Ciotilde, at 
Paris, are approaching completion ; and the restoration of the painted 
glass at the ^te. Chapelle has been brought to a close. In Germany, 
the completion of Cologne Cathedral is advancing apace, and a so- 
ciety has been constituted to restore the venerable cathedral of Mentz. 
That of Worms is to be shortly restored, and the Roman Civil Basilica 
at Treves has been reconstructed as a Lutheran place of worship. 
Herr Statz's large and cathedral-like church of Kevelaer, in the dio- 
cese of Munster, noticed in the Ecdesiologiat, is shortly to be com- 

- voir. XVIII. B B 
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menoed* In Boathem Germany, the restoration of Munich Cathedral 
is shortly to be undertaken. The restoration of the deeply interesting 
basilica of Sta. Agnese, at Rome, deserves the careful attention of 
ecclesiolog^sts. 

*' The Lille competition, which was awarded just before our last 
anniversary, came to an unhappy end in the determination of the au- 
thorities to dismiss the successful competitors in favour of a design to 
be concocted by some other architect out of the prize drawings. The 
nuila fide$ of this resolution need not be enlarged upon. It must operate 
most prejudicially on the best interests of art. 

■ *' At the competition for a new church at Bern, 23 designs were sent 
in, and the award has not been given. The votive church at Vienna, 
adjudicated upon competition to M. Firstl, has been noticed in the 
pages of the Ecclesiologist. 

" The competition for the Memorial Church at Constantinople was in 
many respects most gratifying. 46 designs were offered, and the four 
prizemen, Messrs.^ Surges, Street, Bpdley, and Slater, are all mem- 
bers of our body. All their designs were most excellent, and all tho- 
roughly ecclesiological in their arrangements. We congratulate the 
projectors of the Memorial Church on having in the prize designs — so 
creditable to their respective authors — secured for the Church of Eng- 
land a convincing evidence of the triumph of our principles. The 
unanimous consent of the various competitors in embodying in a 
material form so stately the sesthetical and ritual characteristics of our 
Communion, for a foreign city and in the midst of a Moslem popula- 
tion, is a most gpratifying circumstance. 

" It would be premature to speak as yet of the most important com- 
petition for the Palace of Administration now to be seen in Westminster 
Hall ; but considering the style not only of the adjacent Abbey, but 
of tlie new Houses of Parliament, and the artistic incongruity there 
would be in choosing for this situation a classical form of architecture, 
we cannot but hope that the first prize will fall to some one of the 
excellent Pointed designs which have been sent in. 

*' Of the magnificent Art Exhibitien at Manchester, your Committee 
need only say that so vast a collection of the works of the Early ChristiaD 
painters and so high an array of mediaeval art in all its branches is 
most important in its artistic and educational aspect. Much may also 
be learnt from the varied productions of later schools. Above all things, 
the moral significance of such an exhibition, organized by a town here- 
tofore celebrated only by its manufacturing enterprise, is full of weighty 
and cheering presage. 

" Of ecclesiological publications during the past year, the most notice- 
able are the Rev. T. W. Perry's valuable compilation, entitled ' Lawful 
Church Ornaments,' (in which the idea of the Hierurgta Anglicana 
is developed exhaustively and methodically); and Mr. Dollman's Il- 
lustrations of Domestic Architecture. We may mention, also, the 
Bishop of Llandaff *s pamphlet on the restoration of his cathedral, and 
a second edition of Dr. Nicholson's excellent Handbook to S. Albania. 
The Life of Bishop Tgrry, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, has an appendix, of 
great value to the liturgical student. The edition of the Sarum Mis- 
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«al, printbg at the Pitsltgo preu, under the editorial care of some mem- 
ben of oor Committee, is making progress. 

*' The thanks of all archKologists seem specially due to the present 
Master of the Rolls for his enlightened adoption of the scheme for 
publishing ante-Reformation historical documents of public interest. 

" Your Committee must now mention, as a subject for great thankful- 
ness* the general results of the Judgment of the Privy Council, in the 
oase of the Knightsbridge churches. While there are evident signs 
of a comprouuse in this final adjustment of the question, and while the 
extra-judicial observations on doctrinal subjects must be characterised 
as mistaken and irrelevant, the practical result must be accepted as a 
triumph of Christian symbolism and eesthetics. Some most important 
legal principles were established by the judgment, which, it is to be 
hoped, will not be endangered by any indiscreet abuse of a liberty for 
which we are as yet unprepared. The subject, in its more detailed 
bearing, was noticed in the last number of the Ecclenologist. 

** The Committee will now conclude with an expression of hope for 
continued progress during the year now beginning. It is assuredly a 
matter of great congratulation, that the claims of Pointed architecture 
have been at last so ably advocated by Mr. Scott; from the Professorial 
chair of the Royal Academy: It is too early, as yet, to expect to see 
much fruit from the increased attention to the progress of sculpture, of 
which the debate at our last annual meeting was so hopeful a sign. 
The cloud of doubt still broods over the Wellington Memorial compe* 
titton ; and our English sculptors, whose excellence is to be seen not 
merely in Gribson*s new g^oup in Uie Palace of Westminster, but in the 
fine statues which adorn S. Stephen's Hall, seem not unreasonably 
dissatisfied with the details of that project. In proportion as a better 
taste becomes disseminated, there will be less fear of discontent with 
the management of artistic works of a public character ; and the im- 
provement of any one art, especially the mistress- art of architecture, 
will make retrogression in other quarters impossible." 

The adoption of the report was moved by G. G. Scott, Esq., and 
seconded by G. E. Street, Esq., and a conversation ensued upon some 
of the topics mentioned in it. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., after 
referring to the Manchester Exhibition of Art Treasures, spoke 
strongly of the mala fides of the municipal authorities of Edinburgh 
with respect to the rebuilding of Trinity College church in that city. 
He also urged the restoration of S. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, and of 
the chapter-house of Westminster. G. G. Scott, Esq., added Ely 
chapel as another medieeval remain in London urgently needing restora- 
tion. Lord Robert Cecil explained that the works at S. Alban's Abbey 
were only suspended till something was decided about making the 
church the see of a new Bishop. He also spoke of the dissatisfaction 
with which the choice of judges for the New Government Offices was 
generally regarded. F. H. Dickinson, Esq.. spoke upon the expe- 
diency of planting a Bishopric at S. Alban's as being in itself a mea- 
sure sure to result in the restoration of the abbey church : and some 
discussion ensued as to the proper course to be taken with reference 
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4x> the rebuilding of the Edinbuigh church* After aomc fiutiier c6ii«- 
versation as to the financial rcatons vhich made ]it impossible at pie- 
. sent to circiilatc the Ecehsiologist gratoitoatly among the members, 
the report was adopted. 

The following resolatk»ft, moved bjr Lord R. Cecily M.P., sad 
seconded by the Rev. H. L« Jenner, were thai adopted. 

'< This society regards with extreme regret the neglect on the part 
of the Corporation of Edinburgh to restore Trinity church in accords 
aace with the provisions of the Act of Parliament ; and trusts that 
steps will be taken without delay to enforce the observance of those 
provisions." 

** That such members of the committee as are Members of Parliac 
ment be requested to act as a sub-committee for the purpose of giiong 
effect to the above resolution.'* 

The Music report was next read by the Rev. H, L. Jenner. and 
adapted on the motion of J. D.. Chambers, Esq., seconded by Sir S. R. 
Olynne, Bart. 

*' The Sub- Committee for Music hfive to report, diat sinoe the la^ 
anniversary the Hymnal Noted has been completed and published. 
This worky which, even in its unfinished state, has been the means of 
winning the sympathies of multitudes to the ancient ritual music of 
the Church, is, it is hoped and believed, daily becoming better under- 
stood and appreciated by Churchmen. The Committee may observe, 
that among the many exquisite melodies contained in the second part 
of the Hymnal, numerous examples will be found combining remarkar 
bly all the elements of what is called ' popularity ' with the grave and 
solemn beauty peculiar to music of this class. The Committee much 
regret the postponement of the publication of the accompanying Har- 
monies to the Second Part of the Hymnal. Several unavoidable im- 
pediments have caused this delay. The Harmonies, are now, however, 
all but finished, and every exertion will be used to ensure their speedy 
pufalicatioB. 

" Three very successful public meetings of the Motett Choir took 
place last season. It is worthy of remark, that the candidates con** 
tinue to increase in number, so that the last meeting, held after the 
close of the London season, was more numerously attended than either 
of its predecessors. A great improvement in the execution of the 
music was generally remarked. The practice meetings of the Choir, 
unavoidably suspended during a considerable portiofi of the autumn 
and winter months, are now regularly and vigorously proceeding. 
They will be held weekly, on Wednesday evenings, until the end of 
the season, in the school-room belonging to Curzon Chapel, May Fair. 

"The public meetings of the Choir are fixed for to-morrow. May 14 ; 

« Thursday, June 26 ; and Thursday, July 33. The Committee trust 

that members of the society will exert themselves for the advancement 

of this important branch of Ecclesiology, by attending the meetings, 

and subscribing, and procuring subscriptions, to the Choir Fund. 
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Tbe warm thfmks of tbe Society Iwe dtie to thoee ladieft itnd gentle* 
men who form the Motett Choir, for tbe zed and skill they have di^ 
played in the cause of true Ecclesiastical Music. The Goaimittee truat 
that the gratifying success already achieved, may have the effect of 
stimulating thejn to further exertions, and most especially to a perse- 
vering regularity in attending the rehearsals, without which it is vaia 
to hope that perfection will be attained. 

" Turning (rom our own immediate concerns to the progress of eccle- 
siastical music in the Church geoeraUy, the Committee have to notice* 
with feelings of satisfaction, the formation of a Society for the study of 
Plain Song at Exeter. On the other hand, the two Societies with si- 
milar objects at Oxford and Cambridge, do not appear to have fulfilled 
the expectations once formed of them. 

" Among the encouraging events of the past year, must be mentioned 
the gathering of the parochial choirs of the diocese at a special function 
in Lichfield cathedraL This meeting the Committee would have viewed 
with far greater pleasure, had the music selected for the occasion been 
of an ecclesiastical character, which was very far from being the case* 
As another remarkable and interesting sign of the increasing attention 
which Church music is receiving at the present day, may be instanced, 
the foundation of three choral exhibitions of 30 guineas each at a pri- 
vate school, — ^that of the Rev. Dr. Gilderdale, Walthamstow, where 
also a chapel is being erected, with due choral arrangemebta, from de- 
signs by our member, Mr. White. 

'* The Committee are unwilling to conclude their report without re- 
ferring to the success which has attended the efforts of their Precentor* 
Mr. Helmore, to disseminate sound principles of Church muuc, by 
means of popular lectures; Several soch have been delivered, in various 
important towns during the year past; and it is encouraging to observe 
the attention and interest with which they are received. 

" On the whole, the Committee are of opinion that the prospects of 
ecclesiastical music in the English Church are hopeful ; that although 
the strongholds of choral worship — the Cathedrals and Collegiate 
churches— are as yet but partially affected by the movement with which 
the Society is identified, in favour of a purely devotional style of music 
in the solemn offices of the Church, yet a work is nevertheless going 
forward, through the media of the Choral Societies of our towns, and 
the choirs and schools of our villages, which will eventually leaven the 
whole country, and compel even cathedral authorities to acknowledge, 
that reverence, earnestness, and heartiness, are worthier characteiistica 
of the worship of a Christian congregation than the mere display of 
musical ingenuity and artistic talent." 

The treasurer presented the audited balance-sheet of the society's 
accounts, showing a balance in hand of £70. 17«. Sd, 

The committee for tbe ensuing year was next elected, consisting of 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P., the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Rev. 

B. Webb, Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. H. L. Jenner, and Rev. T. Hel- 
more; and J. G. Hubbard, Esq., and the Rev. W. H. Lyall, were 
elected auditors. 
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The Earl Powis was then elected as a Vice-President of the Society, 
on the motion of A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq.* seconded by F. H. 
Dickinson, Esq. 

A very intenwting paper, full of carious research and observation, on 
the Paganism of the Middle Ages, as exhibited in their literatute and 
art, was then read by W. Surges, Esq., which gave rise to some con- 
versation, in which various members took a part. 

The meeting then, after examining a collection of church-plate ma- 
nufEustured by Mr. Keith, proceeded to visit the large and convenient 
apartment in which the fine collection of casts of the Architectural 
Museum is now arranged. 



At a Committee Meeting, held after the Anniversary Meeting, the 
old officers and the members of the committee were re-elected, and 
Raphael Brandon, Esq., of Clements* Inn, Strand, was elected an 
ordinary member. 



Thb first public meeting of the Motett Choir took place at S. 
Martin's Hall, on Thursday, May 14, the president of the society ia 
the chair. The following pieces were performed ; 

MoTBTT — *• Now unto Him '*.... Croce. 

Hymn— 22, Hvmnal Noted, "The Royal Banners" 

Akthbm — '' Me have ye bereaved " . • . Moralet. 

CAB0L8 FOR ExBTBB \ i! ^TJ^" •""^S'" •. 1^11 .• » 

< " Let the merry church bells ring." 
Amtiphon — From the Mechlin Vesperal, "Veni Sponsa 

Christi." 
Mass. — ** Veni Sponsa Chriati." . • • Palestrina. 

The music was admirably sung, and attentively listened to. During 
the intervals of the performance, a very interesting discussion arose on 
the connection between the antiphon, " Veni Sponsa Christi," and the 
mass which bears the same title, and is founded upon the same melody. 
The proposal of a vote of thanks to the precentor and choir led to an- 
other conversation, in the course of which it was lamented that music 
for the congregation had not been more largely introduced into the 
programme. It was unanimously agreed, however, that the pieces se- 
lected for that evening's performance were strikingly solemn and beau- 
tiful, and that the utmost credit was due to their admirable rendering 
by the choir. The president, the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, Mr. Dickinson, Hon. F. Lygon, Dr. Druitt, and Mr. White' 
took part in these discussions. ^ 

Hie next meeting is fixed for the 25th of June. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mbbtinq was held at the society's rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday^ 
March 4, the President, Dr. Bloxam, in the chair. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected members of the society :— > 

G. W. Caninghame, Esq., Christ Church. 
£. Turner, Esq., Christ Church. 
Joseph S. Stock, Esq., Birmingham. 
Rev. W. C. MacArlane, Magdalen Hall. 

Mr. Forbes delivered a lecture on English architecture viewed in 
connection with English history. " English architecture and English 
history are very closely connected together. It is next to impossible 
to visit the cathedrals and ancient churches in this country, and not 
suffer our mind to recur to persons and events connected with them, 
and even many of our towns and villages are exceedingly interesting 
from their associations. All history is important, as it is the narration 
of God's dealings with mankind ; and to Englishmen the history of 
their own country and of their own ancestors must of necessity be 
most interesting, as most nearly concerning themselves. The old English 
tovrns, cathedrcds, castles, abbeys, and churches are full of reminiscences 
of the past, most deeply interesting ; and it is impossible to visit them 
and to shut out from our minds the image of their past associations,—^ 
kings, bishops, clergy, princes, nobles, statesmen, and warriors, will 
rise up before us in quick succession. Indeed, there are few spots of 
English ground that have not some connection with past history, for 
which they deserve to be remembered. But all such recollections will 
be worse than useless to us of the present day, if we do not learn from 
them the lessons they are intended to teach us. The frequent oon-> 
templation of past times will never be unprofitable, if we remember to 
recognise in them, and to acknowledge, the over- ruling power and 
providence of God ; and if we could bring ourselves really to see and 
fully to realise that all things in the world are ordered for the best, 
which our want of faith midges us frequently to doubt. There is a 
story told of Bernard Gilpin, who, when summoned up to London to 
appear before Bishop Bonner, broke his leg on the way, whereupon 
some persons retorted upon him a iavourite saying of his own, that 
' nothing happened to us but what is intended for our good,' and asked 
him whether it was for his good that he had broken his leg^ to which 
he replied, ' he had no question but it was ;' and so it turned out, for 
before he was able to travel again. Queen Mary died, and he was set 
at liberty. Few of us, perhaps, would have thought as he did. If, 
then, we fail to see the events of the world in their true light, to draw 
from them the lessons they teach, better would they be that they should 
not be read by us, — ^better would it be that they had never been 
written. It may be that events which have happened many and many 
centuries ago have, from the effect of distance, no charm in our eyes. 
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no power of attraction ; bat most cold» and indifferent, and thankless 
must we be, if we can read unmoved, and reflect without any serious 
thought on the fate of the Church in England for the last three cen- 
turies. — if the reading the lives of the holy men raised up by God to 
succour this Church in her hour of danger finds no response of thank- 
fulness to Him, — if we cannot with all sincerity re-echo that pnyer 
with which Isaac Walton sums up his life of the venerable and judicious 
Hooker, that God would ' bless his brethren the clergy of this nation 
with effectual efforts to attain, if not to his present learning, yet to his 
remarkable meekness, his godly simplicity, and his Christian modera- 
tion, and that his most excellent writings may be blessed with what he 
designed when he undertook them, which was glory to God, peace in 
His Church, and good- will to mankind.' '* 

The President, in remarking upon Mr. Forbes' paper, stated that it 
came most appropriately at the present moment, when the committee 
of the society wert in the midst of organising a series of papers in con- 
neetion with the History of the Colleges and Halls in Oxford. A pro- 
spectus and plan of the series will, it is hoped, shortly be brought 
before the members of the society generally. 



The last meeting of the term was held on Wednesday, March 18. 
Presents were received of an Early English wooden corbel from Mr. 
Buckler, architect ; a number of brasses from the Rev. H. Haines, and 
the Kilkenny Arofaseological Report, Vol. I. The attention of the 
meeting was called to these rubbings, which represented some very in- 
faeresting specimens. The committee laid before the meeting Mr. 
Haines' proposal to issue a new edition of the society's Manual of 
Brasses, so largely improved as to form almost a new work. This pub- 
lication would appear under the sanction of the society, and would de- 
serve supports The secretaries would gladly receive the names of sub- 
scribers, and any information which individual members, in accordance 
with Mr. Haines* invitation, might be able to furnish. 

The president then called ou Mr. Lowder for bis paper, on the proper 
constniction of Town Churches. 

The great principle which was advocated was unity, which was 
stated to be the great secret of success in ancient buildings, and the 
only w«y of returning again to ancient excellence. This was proved 
at some length* The difficultieS'with whidh architects had to con- 
tend in the constmcCion of town churches were discussed in detail. 
They formed four heads, namely, in materials, site, and arrangement, 
those that arise from deficiency of means for completing a building and 
local restrictions. The propriety of using brick or stone in particular 
localities was considered' in the first. In the second, the general sub- 
ject of correct arrangements was entered into, in which the necessity of 
unity and harmony was strongly enforced. The third advocated the 
partial completion of buildings on a large scale, instead of cramping the 
design by finishing at once. The fourth referred to Building Acts, and 
other restrictions of a similar nature. The paper was concluded with a 
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BUggestion for a Bchool of architects, and some observations upon the 
evils of the existing state of competition. 

The president, after thai^ing the lecturer and expressing his warm 
approbation of the paper, exhibited a copy of a bull of Pope Alexander, 
A.D. 1164, relating to the Abbey of Dorchester, kindly sent for inspec- 
tion by the Rev. J. £. Sewell, of New College. 



The first meeting of the Easter term was held in the society's 
rooms. In the absence of the president, the Rev. H. B. Walton took 
the chair. 

Presents received : — ^Eight casts, presented by the Rev. H. Haines ; 
Inscription of a Brass, presented by the Rev. J. A. Ormerod, Brase- 
nose College ; Extracts from the Early History, and a Description of 
the Conventual Church of S. Alban, presented by the author ; and the 
Song of Songs, presented by the author. 

New members elected :— 

Mr. 6. Bellet, Chriat Church. 

Mr. J. W. H. Stobart, Worcester College. 

Edward Deane, Esq., 22, Park Street, Islingtoo. 

Hie secretary announced the annual excursion of the society to be 
fixed for Monday, June 15, and the places to be visited — ^Northleigh, 
Witney, Minster Lovell, and Stanton Harcourt. 

The chairman introduced the subject of the evening's discussion, 
" The Internal Arrangement of churches." 

Mr. Parker called attention to the triple division of our most ancient 
churches into nave, chancel, and presbytery, and believed that the Re- 
formers in England wished to restore this ancient arrangement, and 
that altar-rails were ordered for this purpose. Several churches were 
instanced which retain this arrangement. 

After further remarks from Mr. Lingard, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Lowder, 
and others, the subject of galleries was discussed ; and it was agreed 
that galleries had been too indiscriminately condemned, which were 
certainly essential parts of the plan of ancient churches, and in many 
cases would be a great addition to the accommodation of new ones. 
Mr. Medd inquired how an Italian church without a chancel should be 
arranged ? The consideration of this subject, and some remarks on 
seats, brought the discussion to a close. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to the Rector of S. Alban's for 
the example he has set in the production of his excellent descriptive 
handbook of his abbey church. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A coMMiTTBB meeting was held on Monday, April 13. Lord Alwyne 
Compton in the chair. The Rev. F. P. Lawson was elected a member. 

There was presented^ "The History of S. Alban's." from the 
author, Dr. Nicholson ; and a paper on " Warming of Churches/' from 
the Rev. H. Bigge. 

" Flans of Great Oakley Church, by W. Slater, Esq., were again con- 
ndered. The ground-plan of the church is remarkable, from the end of 
the chancel being finished off transversely, and from the porch being 
contracted towards the door, and widening outwards. Detailed plans 
for Theddingworth church, by G. G. Scott, Esq., were exhibited and 
approved. 

Letters were read from the Rev. L. Baker, Rev. E. TroUope, Rev* 
W. Airy, &c. ; and one from Mr. Neale, relative to hb newly-invented 
gas-stoves, now in operation at Northampton. The business of tbe 
committee prevented their visiting the manufactory ; but Mr. Bigge 
promised a paper on the subject for the next meeting. 

The Spring meeting of the society will be held at Lincoln on May 
36, in conjunction with several other architectural societies, and under 
the direction of the Rev. E. Trollope, who is preparing an illustrated 
handbook for the excursions on the 27th and 28tb. A very interesting 
meeting may be expected. 

The question of the Associated Reports' Volume has been again 
mooted, in consequence of a notification from the Bedfordshire Society 
that they intended to publish with the Lincoln and Worcester Societies. 
It was resolved that Mr. Poole be requested to act in behalf of the Nor- 
thampton Society, to arrange the publication of the forthcoming volume 
as an appendix to Vol. UI., and not as a necessary part of the Asso- 
ciated Reports' series. 

Mr. Gregory was requested to look after- the specimens of tiles, &c*, 
found at Shoaeley, and which were promised to the society's col* 
lection. 

llie members of the society will receive no volume of reports and 
papers this year, the publication being deferred to 1858. 



NEW CHURCHES. 



KUmore Cathedral, — We believe that we may announce as certain 
that the designs for the new cathedral at Kilmore will be prepared by 
Mr. Slater. 

8, , Blackheath, Kent. — ^This little suburban church, by Mr. 

Ferrey, comprises nave and chancel of one span: the object of its 
design being to give a church-like effect at a very moderate cost. The 
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tDaterlat is 'brick; and the windows, of stone, have unfoliated lights 
with plate tracery. The east window is of five lights. We cannot 
approve the north transept, to the east of which stands the vestry. 
There is also a south porch. We regret that there is a west gallery 
lighted at the side by three qaatrefoils recessed under a segmental 
head. Their effect is far from graceful. 

A design, by Mr. Street, for the proposed chapel to be built at Bern 
for the use of the British Legation, has much pleased us. It has a 
small nave, about 60 feet long, with a chancel of equal breadth ending 
in a four- sided apse, the extreme eastern point being consequently an 
angle. There is a small open porch at the west end ; and a sacristy 
at the north of the chancel. The chancel and apse are groined ; and 
consequently their external roof is higher than that of the nave. The 
style is excellent Geometrical- Pointed, and the 'apse, both externally 
and internally, is most effectively treated. A small square bell- turret, 
of timber, with a qaadrilateral pyramidal capping, is placed over the 
chancel-arch. This arch is good, and rises from coupled shafts. The 
vaulting also springs from slender shafts round the apse. The roof of 
the eastern limb is coloured externally in large zigzags, and has also a 
metal cresting to distinguish it from that of the nave. The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a low screen ; from which projects a small 
stone pulpit on the north side. We have seldom seen a more pic- 
turesque design, or one more entirely emancipated from common- place. 

S. John Baptist, Enfield, by Mr. St. Aubyn, comprises chancel, nave, 
south-west porch, sacristy at the north-west of chancel, and a pic* 
turesque bell turret — octagonal in plan, rising from a square base set ob- 
liquely on the ridge of the nave- roof near, but not upon, the west gable. 
The material is brick banded in colours, with coloured voussoirs to the 
arches, and brick triangles under the coping of the gables. Inside 
we are glad to see constructional polychrome ; the walls being of brick, 
unplaistered, and in patterns and bands. A small organ brackets out 
on the north wall of the chancel over a square- headed door leading 
into the vestry. The windows are good : the chancel-arch is corbelled 
and is very well treated as to colour. The ritual arrangements are 
good ; and this church shows a real progress. The pulpit is a bold 
innovation, being made of brick, white and red in patterns. This 
church, we observe, is planned so that its axis may orientate to the 
point at which the sun rises on S. John Baptist's Day. 



NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Banstead, Surrey. — Mr. Clarke has designed a school and master's 
house for this village. The arrangement of the school is good : a large 
room divided into two, with separate lobbies for boys and girls, and a 
class-room, furnished with a gallery. The house, which has sufficient 
accommodation, is detached. The style is an unaffected form of eimple 
Pointed. 



Id6 Church Restorations. 

Ifew School and House, Peterchureh, Herefordshire. — A plain bat 
pleasing design by Mr. St. Aubyn, of Bimple-Pointed detail. We 
demur merely to the treatment of a chimney in which two flaes, sepa- 
rated below by a recessed alcove, externally include a fenestration for a 
single bell above, and unite in a chimney- shaft above all. But the 
internal arrangement is particularly good. 

Christ Chiarch, Burton'On-Trent, Staffordshire. — Mr. Street has de- 
signed a boys' school-room for this parish, of unusual dimensions. It 
is a very broad room, with a class-room (of two stories) projecting 
transeptally near the end of one side. Built wholly of brick, it is 
conspicuously well managed as to its great buttresses, discharging- 
arches, and other characteristic features. But the roof, of tiles» with a 
double slope, and with all its gables hipped, looks somewhat unsightly 
externally. The winding turret to the upper class-room is very pret« 
tily treated, having a lofty circular pyramidal capping, with a row of 
small-gabled lights round it near the apex. 

The New Schools at Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire, by Mr. 
Street, are treated in a somewhat novel manner ; the rooms for boys and 
girls being arranged, back to back — so to say, parallel with each other 
under separate gables. For the g^rls a class-room is obtained by 
shortening the length of the school- room : that for the boys projects 
on the north side. The porches, yards and offices for the two sexes 
are scarcely so well distinguished here as we should like to see them. 
The material is stone, with tiled roofs, and the style is good Pointed. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

Ely Cathedral, — We are happy to be able to announce that the 
painted glass in the east window of Ely Cathedral is at length fixed. 
Mr. Wailes has taken great pains with it, under the constant superin-^ 
tendence of Canon Sparke, and the window certainly ranks among the 
most successful reproductions of mosaic glass. It is rich and harmoni- 
ous without the trickery of antiquatiog, and the subjects are distinct, 
without impoverishing the grounds. The aspect of the east end with 
the beautiful reredos, now completed and backed by this mass of glass. 
is most remarkable. A little colour is still wanted for, and will, we 
believe, be applied to, the reredos, for at present the jewelling of the. 
twisted shafts rather obscures the groups behind, llie pavement of 
the sanctuary of mixed marbles and tiles is very successful. The 
painting of the roof of the west tower by Mr. L^Estrange deserves all 
praise. The central Majesty is full of dignity, and the cold tone of the 
blue employed is most effective. After all this commendation we are 
sorry to have to criticise the theatrical painted window of our Blessed 
Lord's Baptism, which has unluckily been allowed to slip into the 
east window of S. Catherine's restored chapel. Mr. Wilmshurst, who 
executed it, has adopted the worst landscape style of thirty years back. 
The side window, by the same hand, is father better, but still far 
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fioin what it ougbt to be. Several other windows have lately been 
fixed by M. Lusson, Mr. Ward, &c. The scaffolding has been raised 
for restoring the decoration of the north transept roof, that of the 
south transept having been renovated a few years since. We were 
glad to learn that it is in immediate contemplation to fill with painted 
glass the windows of the choir, clerestory, and triforium. 

88, Mary and Michael, Ihmqtington, Cambridgeshire, — ^This large 
and well-known church has recently undergone a restoration at the 
hands of Mr. Butterfield. The plan consists of a nave and aisles of 
five bays with chapels of two bays thrown out north and south of the 
aisles, chancel, western tower, and north and south porches. The 
whole is of excellent Middle-Pointed detail. The restorations com- 
prise, to commence with the chancel, a very effective new reredos of 
alabaster and tiles ; the altar, correctly vested, standing on a footpace, 
llie chancel is fitted with stalls, returned against the old rood-screen, 
the lower panels of which alone remain: the original gilding and 
diaper-work having been carefully restored. It, however, still wants 
doors. In place of the returned stalls on the northern side stand the 
prayer-desk facing south, and a plain wooden lectern facing west. 
The pulpit stands just outside the chancel-arch on the south side. In 
the nave a western gallery has been cleared away, and the area filled 
with low seats ; unfortunately a large number have doors. The south 
chapel, which for a long period has done duty as a school-room, has 
been reclaimed to the church ; in it now stands the organ. The east 
window of the north aisle is filled with some rather poor modern grisaille 
glass. The tracery of the windows and the whole of the internal stone- 
work has been cleared of whitewash and carefully restored. 

8, Mary^ Cusop, Herefordshire. — ^This poor but very early little 
church, comprising nave and chancel, with south-west porch over 
which is a small bell-turret, is about to be restored by Mr. St. Aubyn. 
He proposes to re-arrange it, adding a new porch, and a small sacristy 
at the north-east of the nave, and to insert some new lancet- windows 
to match the few original remaining lights. It is all very satisfactorily 
done, but we do not thoroughly like the treatment of the west end, 
where there is a low equal triplet of lancets under a spherical triangle 
— a double bell-cote surmounting the gable. The old roof, when 
opened, is of much interest, and effective, consisting of tie-beams and 
crossed intersecting braces under each principal. 

8, John Baptist, Hagley, Worcestershire. — ^The restoration, or rather 
re-building of this church, has been entrusted to Mr. Street. The 
funds — it will be remembered — were raised by public subscription in 
the county as a memorial to Lord Lyttelton. The enlarged plan com- 
prises nave and two aisles (under separate gables), with west tower 
and south-west porch, and chancel with organ chamber and vestry on 
its north side, llie style will be a somewhat enriched Middle-Pointed, 
with excellent buttresses and window tracery, and a tower and broached 
stone spire of great architectural merit. Inside the arcades are of four 
arches, richly moulded, rising from grouped shafts : the chancel*arch 
rests on marble shafts, and marble is also used in the hood of the east 
window. The roofs are of wood, of good design. The tower is 
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groined* A carved screen separates the organ-chamber from the 
chancel and the north aisle ; and a low stone screen divides the chancel 
from the nave. A small bell-cote, over the chancel-arch, will be nseful 
while the belfry is unfinished. The spire is a beautiful composition ; 
broached, with gabled spire-lights on the cardinal faces, and smaller 
canopied turrets on the intermediate sides. A horizontal band of qua* 
trefoils and the floriated carving of the angle-ribs give much character 
to the upper portion of the spire. We highly commend the picturesque 
large luffer* boards which Mr. Street has introduced in his belfry win- 
dows. We notice a little constructional polychrome in the alternation 
of the Toussoirs of the window-arches externally. The pulpit is a good 
composition, with marble introduced ; and mosaic is used on the chancel 
screen, besides a metal rail above it, which is bold but rather cumbrous. 
With the details of the woodwork throughout the church we were 
much pleased : and we are glad that a work of so much interest has 
fallen into such good hands. 

iS. Nicolas, Broekley, Somersetshire. — In this church the organ has 
lately been removed from a gallery that blocked the west window, to a 
more suitable position in the north transept. Other internal improve- 
ments have also been effected. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

March 30, 1857. 

Si a, — Is there no rule as to which side should be given to the men 
and which to the women in the church ? One certainly would think 
that the south side, as being (west of the sanctuary) the most honour- 
able, and the side of the Bishop and Dean, should be given to the men ; 
and this is the case at Perth Cathedral, at S. John's, Harlow, at Sheen, 
Staffordshire, and I doubt not many other churches ; but at most similar 
places in London, at S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square ; S. Bar* 
nabas, Pimlico ; S. Matthias, Stoke Newington ; S. Andrews', Well 
Street ; and All Saints', Margaret Street, the men sit north. Could 
you settle this ? And is it settled that the pulpit should be north and 
not south ? 

It has not apparently been much noticed that the late Baron Alderson 
decided on the bench that, in the Morning Service, the proper time and 
place for publication of banns was from the altar after the Nicene Creed ; 
and in the Evening Service from the stall after the second lesson. I 
trust you will think these two points worthy of notice, and remain. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A. B. C. 

[There is no doubt that the south side was of old appropriated to 
the male part of the congregation. £o.] 
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7b the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

SiB» — ^The Ecclesiologist has from time to time noticed the contents 
of the various English ritual books, but I cannot remember having seen 
in it any account of the *' York Hours." In the hope that you may 
find a comer for it, I send you a list of the contents of the only two 
MS. copies of which I know : viz. B. Mus. Harleian» 1663, and one 
which I discovered and purchased in London some few years back. 
The Museum copy begins with a calendar; mine has either lost or 
aever had one. 

CONTENTS : 

1. Horse B. V., viz. Matins, Laud, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, Compline. 

2. 7 Psalm. Penitent. 

3. Litany.^ 

4. Pro fidelibus defunctis. In both MSS. with the musical notation, 
which is unusual in H. B. V. 

5. Commendatio animarum. 

6. Psalmi de passione. 

7. Bonifacii oratio. 

8. Quindecim Psalmi Grad. 

9. Ave Jksu Xte. Verbum Patris, Orationes ad elevationem, &c. 
Here the Museum copy ends, but mine contains the following in- 
teresting memories of York and other saints : 

10. *De S, Ricardo Scrope mart. 
De Sea Maria. 

De Sea Anna Mar. St. Virg. Mat. 

The OOS. 

*De Sco Blasio* 

De Nomine Jhu. 

S. Stephani memor. 

*De Sco Willelmo Antist. 

De Sco Petro mem. 

'^'De Sco Thoma Cantuar. Abp. et martl 

*De Sco'Niniano. 

De Sco Laurentio. 

*De Sco Jobanne Beverlaci. 

On the last leaf is a do^grel of an ancient owner, one of the Red- 
magnes, of Kirby, showing that the book is perfect. The date of the 
MS. is, as near as one can judge, 1420. I should be much obliged if 
any of your correspondents would ^ve us the contents of one of the 
few printed " York Hours," a copy of which I have never seen. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C J. 

1 The distinctive sainU being SS. Sampson, Hylda, Everildis. 
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To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

8, Argyll Place, March 26, 1857. 

Mt dear Sib, — I am afraid I am too late for an inquiry in the 
Ecclesiologist this number ; but a Colonial Clergyman wants to know 
if there are any instances, besides Exeter CaUiedral and Pembroke 
College Chapel, Oxford, of the ministrant going round to the commu- 
nicants, instead of the communicants going up to the altar, — and if 
that plan is not the most in accordance with the English ritnal, — he 
having himself acted upon this view of the case, and wishing to make it 
general in his own locality. 

Yours sincerely, 

William Whitb. 

[There are other precedents for this usage ; but we cauQOt recom- 
mend its adoption.^-Eo.] 

The Arundel Society has published a new report, with the gratifying 
intelligence that a chromo-lithograph and outline engravings of an 
almost unknown fresco by Perugino, made from drawings by Mr. 
Layard, will be included in the publications for 1856. This society 
strongly deserves encouragement from all loven of Christian art. 

A congress of allied Architectural Societies met at Lincoln on Tues- 
day, May 26th, and the two following days ; with a carefully arranged, 
and very interesting, programme of proceedings. 

We have only space to acknowledge the receipt of the Transactions 
of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, for the Session 1855—56 ; 
Volume II., Part II., of the Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural 
and Archaeological Society ; and Mr. J. C. Hart's " Designs for Parish 
Churches," — an interesting contribution to ecclesiological literature 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

We have to mention the publication of a Second Edition of Dr. 
Nicholson's admirable Handbook of S. Alban's Abbey, (London, Bell 
and Daldy) with corrections and additional matter and illustrations. 

We wish all our great churches were equally well off. 

• 

We are sorry to see in the New York Church Journal the death of 
Mr. Frank Wills announced. He died in a hospital at Montreal, 
whither he had gone to make the designs for the new cathedral. 

Remarks on Glass Paintings No. III., are. in type, but are unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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SEQUENTIi© INEDITiE.— No. XIV. 

Ths following Sequences are taken from the Missale Anicienae, (Le 
Pay)* 1783. They are clearly modern ; that it, they are probably of 
the seventeenth century, when some scholar in the south of France had 
the courage to discard classical measures and quantity for the rhythm of 
Adam of S. Victor. The initials of the composer are M. P. I made 
inquiry in vain at Le Puy as to the real author. It will be observed 
with what consummate skill he treats that which is the crux of all 
modem hymnographers, his masculine rhymes ; making the penulti- 
mate rhyme as well as the last syllable. In that which Dr. Daniel 
has given in his last volume as the Sequentia Novissima on the Imma- 
culate Conception, now used at Cologne, this invariable mediaeval rule 
is entirely neglected. Unless I am strangely mistaken, some verses in 
the two following Sequences may claim a place among all but the very 
first of Adam of S. Victor. 

LXXIL— Db Passions. 

(" Super'' Lauda Syon Salvatorem.) 

Cnicifizum adoiemns ; Super emoem consummatur, 

Chritti crueem pnedicemus In iigur& qui mactatur 

Salvi per quam vivimus. Orbis ab origine : 

Porte tremant infemalet; [Et] decretum nobis oontrarium, 

Eleventur Ktemales ; Quo peccati iit mors stipendium. 

In hoc signo vincimus. Fuso delet sanguine. 

Ligno serpens nos peremit ; Qui peccatum nullum gessit, 

Christns hgno not redemit ; Cujus lingua dolum nescit, 

Culpam Adte stistulit : Nostra luit scelera : 

Lege lactui midedictut Chrittut davit figitur; 

Agnut Dei benedictnt Mort transfixa moritur; 

Maledictum abstulit. Sanant Dei vulnera. 
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Longe quondam nos eramus : 
Facti prope nunc speramus 

In ligno viyifico. 
In hoc Cbristus exaltatus 
Palam vexat principatus 

Tnumpho magnifico. 

Cruce rumpit orci claustra ; 
SoWens rixas fit pax nostra; 

Coelo nos restituit : 
Rubet sacro crux liquore 
Fervet ara quo calore; 

Dei sanguis affluit. 

Lectus Dei morientis 

Eat cathedra nos docentis, — 

' Simul mori discite :' 
Ut pro Tobis qui precatur 
Vox amoris audiatur, 

Ne loquentem spemite. 

Crucifixus voluntate 
Mox resurget potestate, 

Suo victor mnere : 
Passus nobis, nobis surget ; 
Amor tantus jam nos urget ; 

Huic fas uni yiFcre. 

Cruce Jestt liberati. 
Ejus morte Deo nati, 
Quare moriemini ? 



Nunc in fleta seminantes, 
Ut cum Christo conregnantes. 
Cum eo patimini. 

O fons omnis Crux yirtutis! 
O seternae spes salutis ! 
O diremtse servitutis 
Veteris signaculum I' 

Hanc qui portant nunc libentes. 
Tunc videbunt oonfidentes ; 
Hanc horrebunt contrementes 

Quibus est ludibrio. 
Die tulL ne damnemur, 
Fac nunc, Christe, judicemur : 
Bene stuiti gloriemur 

Crucis improperio. 

Tute cruci nos confige ; 
Per hanc mundo nos transfige ; 
Mundum nobis crucifige ; 
Hie nos ure, nos afflige, 

Ut sis nunc pnesidio. 
Vetus homo perimatur; 
Mali corpus destruatur ; 
Sanguis tuus ne perdatur. 
Homo morti ne tradatur* 

Emptut tanto pretio. 

Amen. 



LXXIII.— Db Uno Martybb. 



In triumphum mors mutator. 

Quae rait opprobrium ; 
Unde culpa plectebatur. 

Via fit ad prsemium. 
O totius coeh luce 

Dignum certe proelium 1 
Cogitat& Christi cruce, 

Dulce fit martyrium. 

Ante mundi blandientis 

Voluptates ?icerat, 
Qui nunc mali ssevientis 

Iras fortia superat. 
Mundus pulcher ne placeret. 

Dens traxit pulchrior : 
£git» mundus ne terreret, 

Deus terribilior. 

Potest martyr impugnari, 
£t non potest cedere : 

Dei timor dat luctari» 
Caritas dat yincere. 



Fortis ut mors, metum mortis 

Abstulit dilectio ; 
Mox et mortem victor fortis 

Habet pro ludibrio. 

Dum in frusta dissecatur 

Homo qui conspicitur, 
In letemum renovatur 

Intus qui conduditur. 
O qui potens astitisti 

Stanti sub carnifice, 
Dextr& sanctum au& juvisti 

£t nos fortes emce ! 

Incruenti sed pejores 

Hostes in nos grassitant ; 
Vitse brevis nunc amores. 

Nunc metus nos incitant. 
Ne mortalem metuamus, 

Tu, Deus, metuere ; 
Ne cad oca diligamus 

Da nos te diligere. Amen. 



^ Four lines have manifestly been omitted here. 
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LXXIV. — Sabbato in Pabbionb: ad Complbtorium. 

The following hymn, (for, as will be seen, it is not a Sequence,) is 
from the Breviarium Sancia Cavallicensis Ecdesia, (Cavaillon,) Avig- 
non, 1513. It appears to me of very considerable antiquity, perhaps 
of the seventh, or even' the sixth century. It has a considerable affinity 
with some of the Mozarabic hymns, as is not surprising in a dioce^ so 
far south. The copy whence I transcribed it is in the Mus^e Calvet 
at Avignon. 

Ecce jam declinat dies, Sed preces queis deprecamur 

Jam venit ad vesperam : Tu, Christe, suscipias. 
Flam mas vero pacis' solis 

Unde venit revocansy Concede' nobis noctem istam 

Ordinem suum observansy Lactam et pacificam ; 

Mundi claudit tenebras. Valeamus irontem nostram 

^^ .■...■, Signo cnicis tegere : 

Et nos mdigni deprecamur, Non valeat fur noctiirous 

Deprecantes quiesumus, Mentes nostras rapere. 
JNoD secundum mala nostra 

Tu nobis retribuas, Gloria et honor, &c.' 

LXXV. 

The following stanzas are very curious, as apparently the first rough 
draft of the sequence which Adam of S. Victor afterwards polished 
into his celebrated Heri mundus exaltavit. They are from a magnificent 
MS. Missal, preserved in the Clermont Library. It would appear to 
have belonged to some Abbey in the Papal State of Avignon, for it 
be^ns : '* Summo Pontifici et Universali Papae salus et vita. Salvator 
mundi tu ilium adjuva. Sancte Petre tu ilium adjuva. Sancte Paule 
tu ilium adjuva.'* The arms emblazoned on the book are : azure, a 
cross gules, between four fleurs-de-lis, or. 

Mundus heri Istabatur Heri chorus angelorum 

Sub Christi prKsentift ; Prosecutus est coslorum 
Nunc recenter recitatur Regem cum Victoria : 

Stephani memoria : Nunc coelestes gaudent chori, 

Post seterni temporale Presentanti Salvatori 

Hegis natalitium, Stephanum cum glorii. 

Celebremus triumpbale ^ _ . 

Militis martyrium. Protomartyr et Leyita 

CS^c, as in the pnntea books J 

^ This ifl dearly a cornipt reading. Perhaps the original word was /am, a bar« 
barons nominative instead of fax. Such barbarisms in the third declension are 
not uncommon in the Mozarabic hymns. 

' Notice in this and the first line of the preceding verse the remarkable iambic 
rhythm. 
* ' The following benedictions from the same breviary may be worth quoting as an 
example of an abecedarian arrangement, which in them is exceedingly rare. 
Ad gandia paradisi perdacat nos misericordia Christi. 
Benedictione perpetall benedicat nos divina dementia. 
Creator coeU et terra conferat nobis gandia vitte stemse. 
De sede Majestatis benedicat nos dextera Dei Fatris. 
Eredes vitse eteme fadat nos Christns Rex gloric 
Fadat nos Dens terrena despicere, et ooelestia semper amare. 
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LXXVI. 

A yeiy curious faroed EpUtle frona the same book, for the Holy 
Innocents. 

Ltaufly honor, yirtas Deo nostro 

De sanctorum Innocentinm tripudio ; 

Qui quanto prspoUent honoris titnlo 

Pnesens nobis ostendit Lectio 

Libri ApocalypHs Johannis ApoBtoU 

Qui testimonium perhibet de nis. 

In cUebus Hits : Vidi et ecce Agmu stabat supra monUm SioH 

Qui tollit peccata mnndi : 

Et cum eo centum quadraginta quatuor mHUa^ 

Qnos trucidavit frendens insania, 

Habentes nomen ejus et nomen Patris ejus 

In Sancti Spirit^s clementi& 

Scriptum injrontibus suis. 

De quo scriptum est : Erit nomen meum illis, dicit Dominus. 

Et audivi vocem de c<eIo . 

De sublimibus 

Tanquam vocem aquarum mttUarvm 

Quae fluunt impetu de Libano, 

Et tanquam vocem tonitrus moffnif 

Sicut sonnm sublimis Dei, 

Et vocem quam audivi 

Interius de supemis 

Sicut citharoBdorum eitharigantium 

Dulciter sub voce moduli 

In citharis suis 

Innumerft symphonic. 

Et cantabant quasi cantieum novum ante sedem 

Sedentis super thronum, 

Et ante auatuor animaUa et seniores 

Qui gaudent et oyant; 

Et nemo poterat discere caniicum. 

In laude consonA, 

Nisi iUa centum quadraginta quatuor mUHa 

Quos infans Christus hodie Texit ad astra. 

Qui empti sunt de terrd 

A btmatn et infra. 

Hi sunt qui cum muUeribus non sunt coinquinatit 

Casta generatio ! 

Virgines enim sunt 

In tetemft luce. 

Hi sequuntur Agnum 

Sine macul& 

Quocumque ierit 

Ipsum laudantes. 

Hi empti sunt ex homimbus 

Mir& yictoiill 

PrimituB Deo et Agno 

Qui pascit inter lilia Septus choreis virginum : 

Et tfi ore eorum non est inventum men£ieiumi 

Cum necdum potuerit lingula loqui : 

Sine maculd enim sunt 

Amicti stolis filbra 

Ante thronum Dei, 
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LXXVII. — In BoMiNicis Dibbus. 

The following 18 from an imperfect Sequentiary, apparently of the 
beginning of the fifteenth centuiy, preserved in the Library at Cler- 
mont. 



A sublimi statu nrimi 

Parentea ezduerant ; 
Casu digni, quia ligni 

Fructum non ez^derant. 
CireumTenti yirulenti 

Serpentis astutift, 
Spe delusiy sunt conduai 

Sub mortis sententiA. 

Pro reatu cruciatu 

Fatigantur miseri ; 
Obligati sub peccati 

Lege gemnnt posteri. 
Ex radice vitiatft, 
Pnedamnat&, nondum naik, 

Procedit posteritas : 
Plangit Eva sub ruin&, 
Plangit Adam, nee divina 

Dormitat severitas. 

Fera fallaz viri plenai 
Gaudet planctu, gaudet poen&» 

Peue pcenas urguit ; 
Lssus csedit, Isesus liedit« 
Compos voti, quod sic toti 

Massas prenocuerit. 

Se pro Deo cogit coli 
• Tyranni superbia ; 



Quod debetur Deo soli 

Resumit malitia. 
Draco vetus libertatis 

Intercludit aditum ; 
Nee supernse veritatis 

Attendit propositum. 

Nobis ergo desperatis, 
A coDseusu majestatis 

Pater misit Unicum ; 
Puguaturus cum gigante 
Nos ad pugnam provocante 

Processit in publicum. 

Sum mi Patris Filius, . 
Nostne cladis conscius, 
Dum superbit impius, 

£t pauper incenditur,^ 
Ut superbum conterat, 
Carni se confederat : 
Sic captivum liberat ; 

Sic arte ars luditur. 

Pater, Fili, Consolator, 
Uous Deus, unus Dator 

Multiformis gratiae. 
Solo nntu pietatis 
Fac nos simplae Trinitatis 

Post spem frui specie. Amen. 



PAGANISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

A Faiper read at the Anniversary Meeting of the Eccksiologieal Society, 
on May 13, 1857. By William Bubgbs, Esq., Architect, 

It is for the moat part generally supposed that the authors and artists 
of the middle ages occupied themselves solely with Biblical and con- 
temporaneous events to the ezdusion of the history, poetry, and my- 
thology of their Pagan forefathers. If, however, the literature and arts 
of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 16th centuries be carefully examined, we 
find that the case is quite the reverse, and that there is scarcely a single 
author who does not quote either his* classic predecessors or make their 
myths and histories the subject of his own work. The artist, on the 
oUier hand, was somewhat more sparing in his recourse to antiquity : 

1 Psalm z. 2. Dam superbit impios, incettditar paaper. 
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but still the Bestiarium on his incised pavement, the signs of the Zodiac 
and the planets in his stained glass window and sculptured portal, to 
saj nothing of the illuminations in the MSS. of Troy Town, or of the 
Romance of Alexander, were all drawn from the same source. It should 
also be particularly noticed that he did not make his representations 
subject to archaeology as we do in the present day. On the contrary, 
considering them part of the history of his own nation, (for were not 
the Trojans the common ancestors of all the western nations ?) he ac- 
cordingly put them into the costume of his own time — ^if it were a sculp- 
ture or picture ;^ or if on the other hand he was engaged on a Ro- 
mance, he made his classic heroes speak and live like the people around 
him. The middle ages in fact seized and appropriated the literary 
spoils of antiquity in the same manner as they used up the columns 
of the Pagan temples in the naves of the Christian churches, or placed 
jewels, cameos, &c. in new settings to preserve them in the treasuries 
of the cathedrals or the chasses of the saints. Of course we find this 
feeling strongest in Italy, where the heroes of antiquity have always 
been claimed as the ancestors of the existing population. For Italy has 
been jealous more than any other country of the honour and glory of 
her illustrious sons in whatsoever career they have become famous, and 
there is scarcely a picture or building throughout the whole peninsula, 
the name of whose author is unknown. 

Among the many reasons which might be assigned for this state of 
things, not the least influential was the existence of the numberless 
small republics into which Italy was formerly divided. Before the in- 
vention of printing, a man who worked for bis fellowcitizens would 
certainly stand a better chance of being remembered thsn if he were 
attached to the court of a king simply as painter valet. It is, conse- 
quently, to Italy that we must look for the greatest number of repre- 
sentations of the worthies of antiquity, whether we seek them in the 
sculpture of the buildings or in that of the more humble ivory or 
wooden caskets. It is also in Italy that we find the old sarcophagi — 
often covered with Pagan subjects— *used again and admitted into the 
cemeteries and churches, and sometimes even classic statues, with a few 
additions, doing duty on the very altars — as the patron saint in the 
church of S. Agnese fuori le Mura at Rome. So wide-spread was this 
feeling, and so proud were they of their ancestors, that Dante describes 
it as a common scene in Florence to see " The matron working at the 
distaff, and relating tales to her family of the Trojans, Fiesole, and 
Rome."8 

Before proceeding to notice a few out of the very many instances in 
which the artists of the middle ages employed themselves upon Pagan 
subjects, it will be as well to throw a very slight glance at the litera- 
ture of the times by which the workman was so much influenced. For 
there can be no doubt but that literature has in every age influenced, 

1 The only exception I know of is theTalerios Mazimns in the British Museum, 
where, 1 think, the artist has had a suspicion that the Greeks and Romans did not 
wear the costume of the end of the 15th century, and has accordingly clothed them 
in a more ouiri manner. 

3 Paradiso, Canto zt. 1. 124. 
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nod in a great degree controlled, the lesser arts of painting and sculp* 
tare, and, at least, the details of architecture. In some instances in- 
deed, it has influenced architecture itself; for Professor Cockerel], with 
some degree of probability, has asserted that our cathedrals were planned 
mainly from the study of Vitnivius — the plan being turned inside out 
and the columns arranged accordingly ; and again, there are others 
who assert (and not wholly without reason) that the present revival of 
mediaeval art is due principally to the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

A very curious instance of the importance of documentary evidence 
as bearing npon the deciphering of sculpture occurred not long ago. 
During the restoration of Salisbury chapter house by Mr. Glutton, it 
fell to my lot to give directions to Mr. Philip respecting the restoration 
of the groups of sculpture in the spandrils of the arcades. The sulijects 
were tJ^e Bible history from the Creation to the Giving of the Law to 
Moses. Now with regard to the greater number of the compartments 
the explanation was comparatively easy, but there were others which 
could by no means be reconciled with the usual Bible narrative. I first 
consulted Josephus, and although his account in some places differs 
from the present version, it did not do so in the points under consider- 
ation. I therefore went, as a last recourse, to the MS. department of 
the British Museum, and almost the very first MS. I wrote for gave the 
requisite information. It is that commonly called Queen Mary's Psalter, 
(Royal Q. B. VII.,) and I there found, that when Joseph told his 
dreams, he did eo to his father and mother, which explained the female 
figure behind Jacob in the sculpture. I also discovered that Joseph 
was sold to the seneschal of the king of Egypt, who presented him to 
Pharaoh, and that it was the queen who tempted him while the king 
had gone out hunting. All which events are represented conformably 
with the book in the sculptures at Salisbury. In fact, one group of Joseph 
sitting behind the seneschal on horseback is exactly identical both in 
the MS. and in the sculpture. Joseph again lets his father know that 
there is com in Egypt by throwing straws on the river, which floated 
down to the '* chastel ' of the Patriarch. Salisbury again presents this 
subject which is not found in our Bible. Indeed it is not a little dif- 
ficult to imagine from what source these variations from our usual ver- 
sions were derived — ^perhaps it might be found in the mass of Jewish 
traditions. Lastly ; the MS. under consideration came in most use- 
fully for the restoration of the missing feet, arms, costume, weapons, 
utensils, &c. 

In the middle ages, among the vast numbers of Romances which 
formed the reading of nearly every educated person, there are three 
which stand prominently forward, viz.. The Romance of the Sangreal and 
King Arthur, that of Charlemagne and his twelve Peers, and lastly, that 
of the destruction of Troy. The story of Troy Town, as printed by 
Caxton, is a translation of the work of Raoul le Fevre, chaplain to 
' Philip le Bon, duke of Burgundy: Caxton tells us he made the translation 
for the use of his patroness, the duchess. The work of Lefevre is an 
adaptation from that of Guido delle Colonne, who wrote in 1^87; he 
again was indebted to earlier authors — such as Dares and Dictys of 
Crete — time-honoured names, but the works of whom, or rather those 
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fathered upon them, are of more than doubtful authority. However 
this may be, the Troy Town of Caxton is a most delightful book, and 
may best be described as forming a return^ of the whole cycle of classic 
mythology ; the wonderful occurrences and myths being softened down 
and made possible and probable. There are three books — the first is 
occupied with the mythology generally from Saturn down to the birth 
of Hercules, including the legend of Perseus. The second contains the 
deeds of the Valiant Hercules who is represented as a valiant and wise 
knight sans peur et sans reproche, clothed in armour and wearing a sur- 
coat of the skin of one of the Nemean lions. The third book relates to 
the destruction of Troy by the Greek9, and follows very closely the his- 
tories of Dares and Dictys, which were preferred in the middle ages to 
that of Homer : the opinion of Chaucer on this point being the pre- 
vailing one, viz., 

*' One 8ud that Omer made lies, 
Feyning in his poetries, 
And was to the Greekes fiiTorable, 
Therefore held he it but fable."^ 

Joseph of Eseter wrote a long poem on the Trojan war, and was 
followed by Lydgate who handled, in addition, the story of the destruc- 
tion of Thebes. Neither must we forget Chaucer, who was evidently 
quite as read in the Latin classics as a well-educated person would be 
in the present day. If not a majority, at least a large proportion, of his 
subjects are classical ; and, to say nothing of his continual allusions and 
quotations, two of his longest stories, viz., that of Palamon and Arcite 
and the Troilus and Cresseide, taken respectively from Boccaccio and 
Lollius, have their action laid in Pagan history and in the Legend of 
Good Women the characters are all ancient. But a still greater fusion 
of Pagan and mediaeval ideas occurs in Dante, in whose Divina Corn- 
media we find the whole machinery of the Pagan poets. The Inferno 
contains Minos, Pluto, Cerberus, the Minotaur, the Giants, the Cen- 
taurs, Geryon, and many others, but all have their office to fulfil, and 
that office is generally much modified from that given them in Pagan 
mythology. Thus Pluto and Minos are horrid demons. Cerberus no 
longer guards the infernal regions, but is occupied in tearing the glut- 
tonous souls to pieces. In a sort of neutral ground we meet Cato of 
Utica. Statius is discovered in purgatory ; while Ripheus^ and Trajan 
are in Paradise itself. Trajan indeed is said to have been saved by the 
prayers of S. Gregory, in which we probably recognize a concession 
made by the Church to the national pride. A whole volume would 
hardly suffice to demonstrate the Paganisms of Dante who is conducted 
on his perilous journey by no less a person than Virgil. How the latter 
acquired his medieeval reputation as a necromancer is by no means 
clear ; the most probable explanation would be, that somehow or other 
he has got confounded with some namesake famous in the black art. 
Dante probably mixes Paganism 'with Christianity in the greatest de- 

1 House of Fame, b. iii. 1. 386. 

' ^neidos lib. ii. 426. Cadit et Ripheus jastisaimiis unvs, Qui Init in Tencris 
obtenrantisaimus seqni. 
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gree when he addresses " Sammo Giove, Che fosti in terra per noi 
crucifisso/* Purg. Canto vi. 1. 110. Virgil has a cycle of stories and 
adventures relating to him which were often painted and sculptured in 
the middle ages, and I remember once reading in a life of him, by a 
French author, an, abstract from one of the hymns anciently sung in 
the services of the Church — of Capua (I think). It represents S. Paul 
weeping over the grave of Virgil as lamenting his death, and observing 
V what could I not have made of this man if I had only known him 
when alive ?" 

The romance of Alexander^ is the last instance I shall mention with 
regard to the appropriation of Pagan subjects to the literature of the 
middle ages. Of course the Alexander of romance has but little in 
common with the Greek hero. The principal charm of the work is in 
the wonderful sights and strange people he saw during his Indian con- 
quests. It begins thus : " here commences the book and true history 
of the good king Alexander, who was son of Nectanebus, who was for- 
merly king and lord of (£)Gipte, and of the queen Olympias, who 
was wife of the king Philip, lord of Macedonia, the which king Alex- 
ander by his might conquered the whole world, as you will hear in the 
book ;" and the author then tells us how Nectanebus deceived Olympias 
under the form of a dragon, how Alexander was bom, and how he after- 
wards slew Nectanebus by pushing him into a ditch — how he conquers 
Darius — how he goes to Italy — of his combats with dragons, serpents, 
and lions, — ^also with a beast with three horns — also with elephants — 
how he saw women with beards and horns, others with horses' feet* 
<-»how he sees the Phoenix — and how the trees of the sun and moon 
prophesied his death — how he fights with dragons who have each an 
emerald in their forehead. He is carried up in the air by means of a 
cage supported by griffins. He descends into the sea in a tun of glass, &c. 
The story ends by informing us how he was preserved by the brother 
of Cassander, Jobas by name — a young squire who carved before him ; 
and lastly, how Olympias was taken by Cassander, who caused her 
to die by a very cruel death, and her body, which had had much honour, 
be ordered to be thrown to the dogs and the birds, for he did not wish 
it to have sepulture. Such then were the contents of a few of the 
books constituting the popular literature of the day. We must add 
to these the copies of the classics which, by the way, were much 
more common than is generally supposed. For instance, Chaucer re- 
presents the clerk, the fifth husband of the wife of Bath, as possessing 
Ovid's Art of Love among sundry other treatises. If then we take 
all these things into consideration we shall have a very considerable 
mass of Pagan literature which, like all literature, would be sure to 
afford subjects for painting and sculpture. Accordingly we do find the 
subjects of these books very often painted and sculptured, not only in 
secular buildings and utensils, but even in places where we should 
hardly expect to find them, in churches for instance : but at the same 
time it is only fair to state that occasionally these representations of 

' The British Museum possesses two illuminated copies of the Romance of Alex- 
ander. Reg. 15, E. vi. and 20 B. xx. The former was a gift of the great Talbot to 
Margaret of Anjou. There is also a very fine copy in the Bodleian at Oxford. 

VOL. XVIII. B B 
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Pagan sabjects were true antiques appropriated and worked up into 
medieval objects. This is more particularly the case with engr»Ted 
stones ; thus we often find cameos and intaglios representing Pagan 
divinities decorating altar-books, shriues, &c., to say nothing of their 
insertion in the seals of individuals. Among many examples we might 
cite the altar-books in the tr^or at Troyes ornamented with engraved 
stones, part of the spoils of Constantinople, offered by the crusaders. 
With regard to the hen and chickens of Queen Theodolinda at Monza, 
there is an antique cornelian engraved with a Neptune which does duty 
as one of the eyes of the hen. Occasionally these antiquities were 
valued for their own sake and preserved like relics in consequence of 
having supernatural properties attributed to them. Thus the abbey of 
S. Alban's in the time of Matthew Paris possessed a cameo represent- 
ing a Roman emperor. This cameo, of which by the way the worthy 
monk has left us a drawing,^ in which the antique is most delightfully 
medisevalized, was considered to possess the greatest efficacy in cases of 
chikl-birth, and was regularly sent out from the abbey for that purpose. 
The great cameo of the Sainte Chapelle long kept among the other 
relics, and now in the Cabinet des Medailles, was considered to repre- 
sent the triumph of S. Joseph, although modem ingenuity has dis- 
covered the Apotheosis of Augustus to be the subject ; and another 
cameo, now kept in the same place as the above-mentioned, has the 
beginning of the Gospel of S. John enamelled on the mounting. 
Charles V. for whom the said mounting was made, saw not Jupiter and 
the eagle, but S. John and his emblem.* In the old inventories stones 
engraved with a Victory in a chariot were entered as representing an 
angel in a car. 

Again, an inspection of the sarcophagi will, like the beautiful mytho- 
logical sculptures in the Campo Santo at Pisa, demonstrate how fre- 
quently they were made to do duty over again. A still more curious 
instance occurs at Monza, where some consecrated oils sent as a pre- 
sent from Gregory the Great to the Lombard Queen Theodolinda were 
found in the 14tfa century to be contained in an ancient cist with a 
mortuary inscription : and I believe that it is still employed for that 
purpose. The Pagan divinities themselves are occasionally to be met 
with ornamenting Christisn churches — as the fiunous Proserpine on 
the north side of S. Mark's, at Venice : but more usually they are ad- 
mitted as personifications of the planets. Examples may be found inter 
alia in the caps of the ducal palace at Venice ; the Kagione and the 
church of the Eremitani at Padua ; the Baptistery at Parma. 

The British Museum possesses a presentation copy of the poems of 
Christine de Pisan,' splendidly illuminated. Among these illumina- 
tions, which must be referred to the second quarter of the 1 5th century, 

' Cotton MS. Nero D. 1. 

* Another cuneo with the dispute of Neptane and Minerva was long preserved in 
a church, and believed to be Adam and Eve eating the forbidden fruit. The cele- 
brated vase used in the coronation of the Qneens of France has been supposed to 
have belonged to one of the Ptolemys : the ornaments relate to the mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus. 

* 4431 Harl. 
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are aeyeral representfttione of Pagan divinities and mythological 
personages, — all in the most fashionable costume of the time. Venus 
is most especially worthy of notice, — seated on the clouds and adorned 
with one of the most bizarre headdresses of the period ; she holds a 
number of hearts in her lap ; while below are a crowd of worshippers 
of either aex, who each offers up his or her own. Apollo is distin- 
guished by his whole head being of a bright red, relieved by gold, 
while Minerva is accoutred as an amazon, i.e. partly in armour. 
Among the other subjects the most noticeable is the Trojan horse, who 
carries a castle on his back like an elephant. Jubinal in his Dits 
Contes et Fabliaux of the XII., XIII., and XIV. Centuries, gives a cu- 
rious instance how Christianity and Paganism were often mixed up 
at that period ; it is a little poem called Le Martyre de S. Bacchus, 
and relates how S. Bacchus was the son of La Vigne, who was a 
daughter of Noah ; how he came from a strange land over the seas 
to convert the heathen ; how he was buried in the ground and tor- 
mented with rakes ; how his limbs were cut off; and how he did as- 
tounding miracles. The poem ends by telling us that S. Bacchus is 
symbolical of our Loiuo, and the Vine of the Blessed Virgin. 

But of all the Pagan divinities the most renowned and the most 
frequenUy represented was Love. He is generally found dressed in 
the height of the fashion of the time, winged, and bearing a bow and 
arrows, and very often seated on two lions, with a pair of lovers kneeling 
on either side. The circular mirror-cases of the 13th century often 
present us with the god of Love ; there are two or three very fine ones 
in the Hotel de Cluny. In a small Italian carving in bone, ip the posses- 
sion of Mr. Beresford Hope, the god of Love is quite naked, and stands 
on the backs of two kneeling naked figures, whose hands are bound 
behind them ; there are also two other nude figures, one on either side, 
who are likewise kneeling and implore his protection or clemency. 
This sculpture has, I suspect, formerly formed part of one of those 
curious bone caskets distributed over all Italy, and commonly known 
by the name of Scartole alia Certosa. They are all of the same period, 
(the latter end of the 14th century,) and generally repeat the same 
subjects, which are for the most part referable to classic mytho- 
logy. Thus one in the Soulages Collection has the story of Pyramus 
and Thiabe ;^ another in the Hotel de Cluny at Paris, is the story of 
Jason ; a third in the Hospital at Vercelli, the history of Paris ; and 
indeed a very long list might be made out« but, as before observed, the 
subjects are often repeated. Thus, Mr. Rohde Hawkins possesses a 
detailed fragment representing the Judgment of Paris, which agrees 
perfectiy with a compartment in the Vercelli Casket ; the goddesses 
are naked, Paris sleeps, and Mercury, who wears the usual long dress 
of the period, has a sort of vitta round his head such as we generally 

' Ths Amndel Society his published part of aa ivory coffer of French workman- 
ship with the story of Pyramus and Thiabe. In the fint oompartment Thiabe is 
being shut up in a tower ; in the second ahe communicatea with him by means of 
a long tube, a sort of acoustic tube ; in the last we have her hiding in a tree from 
the lion ; and iinally, Pyramus runs botii Thisbe and himself through widi the 
saose sword. 
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observe on the heads of the Italian angels ; the wings are transferred 
from his feet to bis back. In the Museum at Brescia are fragments 
representing part of the story of Jason, like those in the Hotel de 
Cluny, as well as some others ; with the abduction of Helen. These 
coffers are found in two shapes only, viz. octagonal and rectangular ; 
in all probability they formed a staple article of manufacture in some 
Certosa in the north of Italy. 

Very differently did the old artists proceed when they had to repre« 
sent the Pagan divinities as idols, and not as abstractions or personi- 
fications. They are there represented as ugly-made and repulsive, 
standing on the altars, around which are the deluded worshippers, 
with very often a black imp perched near the head, who is supposed to 
make use of the idol for his lying prophecies. In the drawing in 
Queen Mary's Psalter, where the Israelites worship the golden calf, 
the calf is placed in a trij)tych with leaves, and beneath is an altar 
approached by many steps. The sibyls, on the other hand, and some- 
times even the philosophers, are admitted into the very churches, and 
form part of the cloud of witnesses who bear testimony to the g^reat 
scheme of Christian redemption. Of course it is far more rare to find 
the philosophers than the sibyls ; perhaps the most complete set of the 
former will be found at Ulm, in the magnificent stalls of the cathedral 
choir. But philosophers and historians were occasionally even more 
honoured than by occupying a subordinate position in a church. At 
Como the two most conspicuous statues in the west front of the cathe- 
dral are those of the two Plinys. In the ducal palace at Venice the 
inventors of the Trivium and Quadrivium are placed in the capital next 
the principal angle one which contains the planets. But a more 
notable case is the following: in 14)3 the good townsmen of Padua 
found some bones in a lead box in or near the same place where an 
inscribed stone had been discovered some fifty or eighty years pre- 
viously. Now this stone had been pronounced to be the funeral in- 
scription of the great historian 'Htus Livius. Of course the Paduans 
at once jumped to the conclusion that the bones and inscription be- 
longed to the same person, and they were therefore transferred in state 
to the great Town Hall and deposited over one of the doorways, where 
they still remain. The jaw was separated from the rest, enclosed in 
a gilded ball, and suspended in the council chamber, doubtless to 
stimulate the eloquence of the Paduan common councillors ; and Al- 
phonso of Aragon obtained the right arm, having sent a special embassy 
to demand the gift. The original inscription, as well as the jaw in its 
gilded ball, are still to be seen ; the former is inscribed in the walls 
of the Ragione, but the latter has been removed Arom the council cham- 
ber to the apartment of the keeper of the archives. Unfortunately 
for the Paduans an ancient inscription is no longer a mystery, and 
modern learning has made the unpleasant discovery, that all this ho- 
nour had been paid to a certain Halys, a priest of the temple of Con- 
cord, and a freed man of a daughter of Titus Livius. 

But this ^as not the first time before the above transaction that 
the Paduans had shown similar reverence for the memory of their an- 
cestors. Some time during the 13th century, while digging the foun- 
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dations of a hospital, the workmen came upon a aarcophagus containing 
a skeleton of more than usual size, and a sword ; these remains were 
forthwith declared to be those of Antenor, the reputed founder of 
Padua, and accordingly a fine tomb was made to receive them, which 
was placed against the outside wall of a church, and is still to be seen 
in Padua, after however undergoing sundry peregrinations. 

It is well known how commonly the Romans were in the habit of 
personifying cities, virtues, vices, &c. In the middle ages no subjects 
are more common than the virtues and vices. Through Italy the 
virtues are for the most part employed as caryatides to support tombs : 
but occasionally they occur by themselves, as in the Dallage at Sienna^ 
and the Capella della spina at Pisa. In England and France, however, 
they are more generally fighting with the vices, a method of represen- 
tation most probably derived from the Psychomachia of Prudentius. 
The entrance doorway to the chapter house of Salisbury is one of the 
most perfect examples remaining in our own country ;- the execution is 
remarkably perfect, and very far superior to the groups within the 
spandrils inside. In the duc»l palace at Venice we find a personifica- 
tion of Venice, in the Piazzetta facade, and a very fine personification 
it is. Venice is seated on two lions : around her throne flows the sea» 
and beneath her feet are two figures, one in armour and the other in 
civic costume, denoting her victories over external and domestic 
enemies.^ In the same building, in the angle capital of the upper 
arcade, we find personifications of the four winds ; certainly — as far as 
I can judge — equally, if not more, elegant than those on the celebrated 
tower at Athens. M. Didron, in the first volume of the Annales 
Arch^logiques, has published an illumination from a MS. in the library 
at Rheims, representing the air, the winds, &c. The winds also occur 
in the tomb of S. Pietro Martino at Milan. The river Jordan is also 
found personified in the paintings and sculptures of the baptism of our 
Lord. Another very common instance is the four rivers of Paradise ; 
rivers generally were treated in the classic manner, viz. as men of 
various ag^s pouring water out of urns. The sun and moon are com- 
monly found in all the earlier representations of the crucifixion. 
They occur on the cover of a service book preserved in the library of 
the cathedral at Vercelli, and would appear to have been partially if 
not wholly copied from ancient coins ; the sun has the vitta of the 
Roman emperors, and the moon has her head covered with a veil, and 
they both bear horns of fire. As to the book cover itself, it must be 
regarded as one of the most splendid of its kind : the'border is com- 
posed of jewellery, cloissonn^ enamels, and filagree; the centre 
figure is, I think, bieaten up, but the sun and moon are in cloissonnee 
enamel. 

We all know how the reproductive power of the earth was made by 

' Reg. 6, E. ix. ia a collection of Latin Poema by Conyenevole da Prato, ad- 
dressed to King Robert of Naples, and composed between 1334 and 1342. In it 
are several personifications of cities, — also the judgment of Paris ; Paris has his 
robe powdered with golden apples, and Juno with peacocks. We find also Philo- 
sophy crowned, holding books in her mantle, and carrying a sceptre with a star on 
the top. There is also Pegasus, &c. 
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the nations of antiquity the sahject of foul rites and indecent represent 
tatioDS. . The former had of course to give way to the influence of 
Christianity, and of the latter I know hut of one instance occurring in 
a large coffre de mariage of the beginning of the 14th century, and 
now in the possession of M. Oerente, of Paris. But the middle age 
worked out the same idea in its own peculiar manner by means of the 
science of alchemy, and its off-shoots, in the shape of the Homunculus 
and Palingenesy ; the founder of the science itself was no less a person 
than Hermes Triemegistus, king, and afterwards god, of Egypt, and 
many were the commentaries written on the contents of the enamelled 
tablet said to have been found in his tomb. 

The last subject I shall notice are the monsters of the middle ages. 
A serpent with them was what we should now call a dragon ; i.e. an 
animal with two or more legs, tail, and wings. Now many of the 
curious combinations of animals and human beings might be ex- 
plained by reference to illuminated copies of a very popular book of 
those times, viz. Ovid Mcnralie^. One such dating at the commence-* 
ment of the 14th century is to be found in the BiU^oth^ue at Rouen. 
The plan of the work is this : a story is told out of Ovid, and then a 
Christian doctrine is applied to it : — thus the story of Phaeton signifies 
the fall of Lucifer. Now in all the representations of the various 
changes from one body to another, one half of each body is represented 
as perfect, i.e. the change is completed in one half only ; not going 
on in all as in Bernini s Apollo and Daphne. Thus when Vulcan 
changes himself into a horse the upper half is that of a man fully 
clothed and wearing a crown :— >to this half the two hind legs of a horse 
are joined. Arachne is a lady down to the waist : below is the body 
and legs of a spider, &c. I suspect that the metamorphoses of Ovid 
and the stories of Pliny will be found to be the key to the meaning of 
many of those strange animals we so often meet with in illuminations, 
and which appear to be there for no other purpose, and to mean 
nothing. 

I have thus endeavoured, although in a very imperfect manner, 
to show how the authors and artists, and even the Church, of the 
Middle Ages used up and incorporated the stories of Paganism, when 
that Paganism had ceased to exist and be formidable. Probably in our 
own country, — when our own Church has become more extended 
and developed, and when painting and sculpture shall have' become 
necessary adjuncts to our churches — we may not only follow the example 
set us with regard to classic subjects, but may even use such of the 
myths of the unreformed Church as may be of an edifying character, 
such as that of S. George or that of S. Christopher. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION IN WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Coventry^ K&mhoartk, Stratfcrd'On-Avan, Hampiom Luey.J 

Mt dbar Mr. Editor, 

Id my last oommunioation on Church Restoration in Warwickshire, 
I promised to send you another paper on the same subject. With your 
permission I will now fulfil my promise. 

Your notice of the church of the Hafy TVmt/y, Caventiy^ a few 
months since, will preyent my detaining you long there. This resto- 
ration is certainly one of the most complete works in the midland dis- 
tricts. It surpasses in g^randeur the fine church of 8. Mary, Sti^rd. 
The one blemish is the poorness of the stained glass throughout, in the 
east window especially. The old Jacobean altar has been retained ; 
its style is peculiar, but from its great size it looks remarkably well. 
Hie slab is of white marble. On it stand the two large candlesticks 
presented to the church by the late Vicar, Dr. Hook. The new hand* 
rail to the steps of the pulpit and the canopy of the font, designed by 
Mr. Skidroore, are singularly beautiful. The font-canopy is, I suppose^ 
unique. Polychromed iron is the material ; and instead of the old con* 
▼entional sockets, water-lilies designed and coloured from nature take 
their places. Mr. Skidmore's designs are most admirable ; and Church- 
men are deeply indebted to him for the persevering efforts he has made 
to prove how admirably iron and brass may be made to minister to the 
material beauty of Qod*s house. It is very satisfactory to find that 
this talented artist is thoroughly appreciated in his native town. The 
new seats throughout the church are fixed ; they are of oak and very 
solid. It seems a pity that chairs were not placed in the nave. The 
old organ has been retained and removed from the west end of the nave 
to the south aisle of the chancel. The curious old fresco of the Last 
Judgment over the chancd-arch has been carefully preserved, though 
its colours look rather dingy when compared wi^ the goigeous tints 
of the nave roof. 

The restorations at the church of S. Michael are progressing 
slowly. Externally the re-casing widi new stone is being gradually 
carried out ; but internally, (owing I believe to a dispute with the cor- 
poration,) the reredos and other works connected with the altar 
are still unfinished. Three of the apse windows are filled with glass 
by O'Connor ; the remaining two contain fragments of old glass col* 
lected from different windows in the church. The large and beautiful 
memorial window recently put in at the east end of tie north aisle of 
the nave (once the Ladye chapel) is deserving of much praise. The 
central portion of the window is occupied with our Lord ascending^ 
surrounded by the Apostles and the Blessed Virgin, who occupies a 
prominent place in the foreground. At her feet the lily is most artis- 
tically introduced. The side lights contain figures of the Prophets. 
The incumbent of this important parish lives in Leamington. It would 
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be well if churchwardens turned their attention to the evils of non- 
residence, and the shameful abuses of the pew-system, rather than 
make mountebanks of themselves over two wax candles and an 
altar cross. 

The fine Third-Pointed cruciform church of 8. John is still in a 
most discreditable state ; it is a noble edifice, and has many striking 
peculiarities. On the hill above S. John's stands the Roman Catholic 
church. Its plan is the usual one for a small parochial church ; nave 
and aisles with chapels at the eastern end, and well-developed chancel, 
separated from the nave by a simple but effective screen surmounted by 
the rood. Here may be seen some very excellent stained glass and 
several modern brasses already much worn. Does it not seem a mis- 
take to put down enamelled brasses in the central passage of the nave ? 
The presbytery and schools form a pretty group, and are worthy of imi- 
tation. The ruins of the Carmelite convent recently patched up and 
incorporated with a modem workhouse can hardly be called a restora- 
tion : nevertheless, I should advise your readers to pay the Coventry 
Union a visit. One side of the cloisters is quite perfect and in good 
preservation ; a few old windows and doors may also be discovered in 
the various wards. The new buildings for the Blue Coat schools 
erected on the site of the destroyed cathedral harmonize admirably with 
their imposing neighbours, S. Michael and Holy Trinity. During the 
excavations for the foundation many fragments of the old cathedral 
have been brought to light. Tradition asserts that this church had 
three spires. If so, the aspect of the church square at Coventry, must 
have been unrivalled. The wooden belfry or campanile belonging to 
Holy Trinity, I think, you have mentioned in a former number. The 
municipality of Coventry deserve the highest praise for the liberal man- 
ner in which they have thrown open to the public S. Mary's hall and 
Trinity church. I wish other towns would follow their example. 

At Kenihoorth the pretty little Roman Catholic chapel, founded by 
Mrs. Amherst, should not be passed by. The material is red brick, 
and the style late Third-Pointed. It is very small, but as chairs are used 
the nave is unincumbered. The crucifixes and candlesticks are all of 
good design, but here, as in almost all other Roman Catholic churches, 
there seems a want of taste in arranging hangings, pictures, flowers, &c.t 
The magnificent church of S. Thomas Cantuar, Erdington, near Birm- 
ingham, is marred more or less with incongruous pictures and statues ; 
so also are the churches at Clapham and Greenwich, with many others I 
could mention. S. George's cathedral, Southwark, and the Jesuits* 
church, in Farm-street, are perhaps exceptions. Whilst we, of the 
Church of England, are waging war — ^and a successful war too — against 
pews, galleries, whitewash, I wish, for the sake of Christian art common 
to us both, the Roman Catholics would lend a hand and wage war with 
plaister statuary, paper flowers, and execrable pictures. 

The old church at Kenilworth is in a miserable state. A memorial 
window has recently been placed in the chancel. At Warwick, meet- 
ing's have been held to take into consideration the state of the debased 
nave of S. Mary's. You remember Longfellow's lines which are sin- 
gularly applicable here : — 
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" What a darksome and dismal place, 
I wonder that any man has the face 
To call such a nhnrch the house of the Lord, 
And the gate of Heaven — yet such is the word ; 
Ceiling and walls, and windows old. 
Covered with cobwebs, blackened with mould ; 
Dust on the pulpit j dust on the stairs, 
Dust on the benches, and stalls, and chairs. 
The pulpit from ;nrhich such ponderous sermons," &c., &c. 

This only applies to the nave and transepts ; the choir is, as you are 
aware, in very good repair. I regret to find that some silly remarks 
were made at one of the meetings, about avoiding the '* Oxford School 
of Architecture, and all architectural societies.*' The great, lumber- 
ing, inconvenient galleries also had their defenders. The first altera- 
tions will be commenced in the transepts by the removal of the pews. 
The twin pulpits are also doomed. I hope some day to see the nave 
entirely cleared out, the western arch thrown open, and the Beauchamp 
chapel made one of the architectural features of the interior. At pre- 
sent it is quite shut out from the rest of the church. There is one 
cause of congratulation, and that is, that nothing on earth could mske 
this nave uglier or more ill-adapted for congregational purposes than it is ; 
so that however bad the alterations may be. they must be improvements* 
I must now call your attention to the important restorations which 
have been made from time to time in the church of Stratford-on-Avon. 
This fine edifice is cruciform, with central tower and spire. The latter 
and the transepts are much earlier than the nave and chancel, which 
are fine examples of Early Third-Pointed. The clerestory of the nave 
is especially worthy of notice. The works were commenced ten or 
fifteen years since, and have been steadily carried on up to the present 
time. The first work taken in hand was connected with the transepts. 
They received new roofs of good design, and two fine Middle- Pointed 
windows were inserted north and south, in place of two debased ones. 
The nave was re-seated at the same time with low pews ; unfortunately 
no central passage was left, and this defect mars the whole interior of 
the church. The galleries, I suppose, could not be dispensed with. 
They are not obtrusive, but of course the aisles in an architectural point 
of view are irretrievably spoilt. The latest alterations have been the 
removal of the organ from the west end of the nave to the north transept. 
The twin pulpits were done away with about three years since, when 
raised longitudinal seats were erected for the clergy and choir at the 
east end of the nave. It would have been a better arrangement if these 
seats had been fixed in the open space under the tow^r ; but best of 
all, to have put the fine old chancel to its proper use. The organ is a 
fine instrument, one of the best in this neighbourhood. The case is 
formed from fragments of old screens, probably portions of the rood- 
loft. The chancel * remains as in times past,' much disfigured by modern 
tablets. The mural monument erected to the memory of Shakespeare, 
is fixed on the north side of the sanctuary, opposite the sedilia, which, 
are used. I have been told £300 a year is received in fees from visitors 
to this tomb, all of which goes into the clerk's pocket. What a sad pity 
that this large sum is not applied to the fabric of the church. The 
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altar is new ; the material ia itone, with a marble slab. It requires a 
rich frontal to give it greater dignity. The east window is filled with 
glass by Mr. Holland, of Warwick. It is too patchy and blue ; nor 
do I like the glass in the west window. Mr. Holland, however, is a 
most painstaking and obliging person, and his establishment at Warwick 
is weU worth a visit. The windows he has executed for Southam, 
Whitnash, and the new church at Rugby, are admirable. The hand- 
some lectern was presented to the church by Lord Feilding, and the 
font by the Rev. T. Helmore, who ia a native of Stratford. The 
Clapton chantry forms the eastern termination of the north aisle of the 
nave. The fine tomb of Sir Hugh Clapton is in excellent preservation. 
The other tombs to members of this family are much later. The 
effigies are evidently meant to be portraits. A border pattern of old 
g^s round the windows lighting this cbantiy, is worth notice. In a 
corresponding position in the south aisle of the nave stood the parochial 
altar, dedicated to S. Thomas of Canterbury. The triple sedilia still 
remain, and the roof of this aisle is powdered with stars. At the Re* 
formation the college was suppressed, and the church became paro- 
chial. The buildings of the college were only recently destroyed. 

At Hamptcn Lucy the works are at a stand-still. The magnificent 
apsidal termination to this church has been most deveriy worked and 
incorporated with the inferior style of Rickman. I should think Mr. 
Scott would consider this apse one of his masterpieces. Its beauty 
within and without must be seen to be appreciate. The reredos is 
alabaster, with serpentine shafts, and in medallions are introduced the 
heads of our Lord, S. John Baptist, the Blessed Virgin, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the wife of Cleophas. The shafts of the windows 
are of red Devonshire marble. This remarkable church will one day 
require a more detailed notice, so I will say no more at present, but 
will promise you another letter after the opening. 

Before I conclude, I would just mention that since my last commu- 
nication, new stained-glass windows have been inserted at Southam, 
Whitnash, and Wellesboume. The Whitnash window is by Lavers, 
of London, and is a thank-ofi^ering from the rectory for having been 
spared the visitation of a fever which was raging in the village. The 
subject is the Angel staying the sword at the threshing-floor of 
Araunah. The rector of Whitnash has lighted his chancel most soc- 
cessfully with Moderateur lamps, from designs by Skidmore. The 
stems and supports are most elegant, and the light almost equals gas. 

My last letter to the Bcclenologist gave rise to a series of letters 
in a local paper contributed by " A Wanderer/' who visited the 
churches I had described in your pages, and contradicted many of my 
statements. At first I thought I would come forward as your cham- 
pion, and defend you from the imputation of having published false- 
hoods, but after perusing the letters of this amiable " Wanderer,*' I 
came to the conclusion tibat it would be wiser to let him wander on, 
jHid leave your readers to judge for themselves. 

Apologising for the length of my letter, 

I remain. Yours very faithfully. 
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S. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. NEAR TENBURY, WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE. 

Tbm church and college, of which Mr. Woodyer is the architect, form 
one of the moat remarkable eccleaiastical foimdatioos of the present 
day, being erected, on a very liberal acale, chiefly at the expense of the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. 

The building, when complete, will form a quadrangle, the church 
occupying the whole of the north side, which is next to the public road. 
The college however will be connected with the church at its eastern 
and western extremities only by a wall and cloister ; for the conse- 
crated ground on the south side of the church will not be otherwise 
built upon. The church was consecrated last Michaelmas-day ; the 
college- buildings on the east and south sides of the court will soon be 
ready for habitation, if they are not so already ; the west side is not 
yet begun. The style is early Middle-Pointed; the walls are of a 
reddish-grey sand-stoae, quarried on the spot, with dressings of Bath- 
stone. 

The church is cruciform, with lean-to aisles to nave and choir,^ both 
of which have clerestories, — a five-sided apse, a large sacristy in the 
south-east angle communioating with the nave by a narrow covered 
passage outside the south transept, and a porch at the western ex- 
tremity of the north side. There is no tower or spire, but it is in- 
tended to erect a bell-tower over the entrance gateway of the college 
on the west side of the quadrangle. Two beUs are hung within the 
west gable. 

The height of the church is one of its most striking features, being 
sixty-nine feet from the ground to the ridge. Its breadth is propor- 
tionate, its length scarcely so, being only one hundred and twenty-two 
feet. The whole church is groined internally with wood, for acoustic 
reasons. The apse contains a two-light window in each face, with a 
trefoil or cinqfoil in the head. The eastern limb contains one bay 
westward of the apse, with a divided arch on each side, opening into the 
ohoir aisles ; and in the clerestory above these are two windows on 
each side of two lights each. All these windows are filled with stained 
glass by Mr. Hardman, the subjects being figures of angels, which, 
both for drawing and colouring are some of the best specimens of 
modem glass-painting. 

The altar is placed in the chord of the apee, is of oak, and has a 
reredos of the same material, surmounted with a canopy, and adorned 
with polychrome. Above the canopy is a tall and slender metal cross, 
terminating in white flowers. The super-altar supports a paif of 
handsome candlesticks. The altar is correctly vested, except that it is 
not yet provided with the full number of changes for the different 

^ As the church is both paroehUl and ooUegiate, it might be qnestioiied whether 
the tarm "dioir'* or "diiaBod" was most appropriate. Bat arehitecturaUy the 
eaatero limb is a ehoirf being of the same height with the nave. 
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seasons. The frontal which we saw was of crimson Telvet, richly em- 
broidered with passion-flowers. The apse has a tesselated pavement, 
the rest of the choir being paved with coloured encaustic tiles. There 
are no altar-rails. The choir is separated from its aisles by an iron 
grill. The stalls are placed in the crossing of the transepts ; there is 
only one row, not returned, with subsellae and an open desk in front 
for the boys. An iron roodscreen, based on a low one of stone, with- 
out a cross, but surmounted with seven candlesticks, separates the 
choir from the nave. 

The north and south transepts have each a rose- window in their 
gable-front8> with different tracery. The north transept is appropri- 
ated as a baptistery. The font is of Caen stone, with green marble 
panels, and has a lofty oak cover, which is raised by means of a wind- 
lass. A well in the north-east comer supplies water for the font and 
for cleansing the church. The south transept is filled with the organ, 
which is one of the largest in the kingdom, and is raised above the 
stalls, so that the pedal-keys are on a level with the tops of the stall- 
backs. It is remarkable for having no case, except that the front is 
closed up to the sound- board. Above this the front is composed simply 
of open-diapason pipes, and those of the tuba mirabilis, the latter pro- 
jecting outwards at an angle from the sound-board. The front pipes 
are all polychromed, the upright ones being painted with figures and 
mottos relating to the dedication of the church. 

As the organ is remarkable, not only for its size but also for its 
general excellence, and is not described in Hopkins and Rimbault, we 
insert the specification, for which we are indebted to the Rev. Sir 
Frederick Ouseley, the designer. It was built by Messrs. Flight and 
8on. The size of tone refers in every case to the CG key, according to 
the general rule. We were glad to find that the system of tempera- 
ment adopted for this instrument is the equal. 

Great Organ, 14 Stops, CCC to g' in altissimo, 5} octaves. 

, 5 Stopt Diap. Treb. — metal > « ii. i. 
' i Stopt Diap. Bass.-wood J » ^ ^ne 

2 Clarabella Treble .... wood 8 ft. 

3 Small Open Diap metal 8 ft. 

4 Large Front Open Dia. metal 8 ft. 
6 Stopt Flute wood 4 ft. tone 

6 Gamba Principal .... metal 4 ft. 

7 Large Principal metal 4 ft. 1 

All the stops in the Great Organ are carried down to the CCC key, except the 
Clarabella, the Plate, and the small Trumpet. 

Choir Organ, 11 Stops, CCC to g'in altissimo, 5| octaves. 



8 Twelfth metal 2} ft. 

9 Fifteenth metal 2 ft. 

10 Tierce metal 14 ft. 



11 Full Mixture Ill ranks 2 

12 Sharp Mixture .... Ill ranks I 

13 Trumpet reed 8 

14 Tuba Mirabilis reed 8 



ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 



1 5 Stopt Diapason .... wood 8 ft, tone 

16 Dulciana metal 8 ft. 

17 Viol da Gamba metal 8 ft. 

18 Flute, stopt, metal tol 

Tenor c, bass wood . . J 

19 Principal metal 4 ft. 



4 ft. tone 



20 Twelfth metal 2{ ft. 

21 Fifteenth metal 2 ft. 

22 Flageolet wood 2 ft. 

23 Sesquialtera Ill ranks If ft. 

24 Free-reed stop 8 ft;. 

25 Cromorne reed 8 ft. 



All the stops in the Choir Organ are carried down to the CCC key, except the 
Dulciana, Viol da Gamba, and Flageolet, which only extend to CC, and Uie Flute 
and Cromorne, which end at Tenor c. 
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SwsLL Organ, 10 Stops, CC to g*, 4} octaves. 
26 Boardon .... stopt wood 16 ft. tone 31 Miiture V ranks 2 ft. 



27 Stopt Diapason. . . . metal 8 ft. tone 

28 Open Diapason. . . metal 8 ft. 

29 Principal metal 4 ft. 

30 Fifteenth metal 2 ft. 



32 Double Trumpet reed 16 ft. 

33 Trumpet reed 8 ft. 

34 Hautboy reed 8 ft. 

35 Clarion reed 4 ft. 



Solo Organ, 9 Stops, Tenor c to g;', 3| octaves. 

36 Double Stopt Diap. . wood 16 ft. tone ■ 42 Mounted Comet, V ranks, to 1 

37 Stopt Diapason .... wood 8 ft. tone middle c^ only, wood and ^8 ft. 

metal 7 

43 Vox Humana reed, metal 8 ft. 

44 Spare Slider for a reed stop. 



38 Keraulophon metal 8 ft. 

39 Harmonic Diapason metal 8 ft. tone 

40 Wald Flute wood 4 ft. 

41 Piccolo wood 2 ft. 



Pedal Organ, 4 Stops, COG to Tenor f, 2| octaves. 



45 Pyramidon, down to GG 1 3^ ^ ^ne 

46 Open Diapason .... wood 16 ft. 



47 Quint wood 1 Of ft. 

48 Principal wood 8 ft. 



1 Swell to Great. 

2 Choir suboctave to Great. 

3 Swell to Choir. 

4 Swell 8 ft. pitch to Pedal. 



Couplers. 

5 Choir 16 ft. pitch to Pedal. 

6 Great 16 ft. pitch to Pedal. 

7 Great 8 ft. pitch to Pedal. 



The nave consists of three full-sized bays, and a smaller westernmost 
bay. The piers are of blue stone, from the forest of Dean. The 
clerestory windows are of three lights cinqfoiled ; the west window 
of six lights in two groups, with a quatrefoiled circle in the head. 
There is a west door ; also a south door opening into the college court, 
directly opposite the north porch. The aisle windows are of foar lights 
tref oiled. The whole of the nave and aisles are paved with tiles, and 
have coloured tiles round the sides and along the middle line of the 
nave. The pulpit stands in the north-east angle of the nave, and is of 
Caen stone, octangular, with figures of angels at the angles. The 
church is seated partly with moveable benches, partly with chairs. 
The nave is lighted with oil lamps of polished brass, with argand 
burners ; the choir with camphine lamps, of a richer pattern. 

We postpone the further description of the College until we shall 
have had an opportunity of seeing it completed. We are sorry to 
learn that the founder is, through unforeseen occurrences, unable to 
complete it from his own resources, and hope that the liberality of 
others will soon enable him to do so. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that in consequence of the short- 
ness of the nave, proportionately to its breadth, it lacks that tranquil 
character which our ancient cathedrals and minsters possess ; and the 
defect is rather increased by the colours of the tiles in the nave, which 
are somewhat too glaring. But the proportions of the building are 
perhaps about the best that could have been chosen, considering the 
double purpose for which it is designed ; and allowance must be made 
for the absence, as yet, of stained glass in the nave and aisles. The 
general aspect of the choir is very satisfactory ; and, upon the whole. 
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we rejoice that the munificence of the founder has been so well directed 
by the skill of the architect. We should be still more glad if the 
noble organ were used to accompany the simple but sublime chants 
for the Psalms which western Christendom has known and honoured 
for more than a thousand years ; but it is something that the choral 
service of S. Michaers will not suffer by comparison, with respect to 
chasteuess and decorum, with that of any cathedral in the United 
Kingdom. 



LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Eeehsiologift. 

Llandaff, July, 1857. 

Sib, — Your June Number contains, in a letter from one of your 
correspondents, some strictures on the restoration of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral, which cannot but have a prejudicial effect upon a work which de- 
pends for success entirely on the sympathy of the public, and can 
therefore ill afford any unnecessary disparagement. To remove so 
unfavourable an impression, we hope you will permit ns to refute at 
least those statements which are founded in error. 

The most prominent is that where he says that the roof of the nave 
has been pitched too high, and will not agree with the gable of the 
west front. This is happily a misapprehension on his part, and he, 
with your readers, will be glad to learn that *' the long unbroken '* 
roof will be strictly preserved, since the apex of the new roof does 
agree with, and was determined by that of the west gable, and as we 
bad also the line of the cornice to start from, we had no choice as to 
its pitch, the angle of which at the apex being 68. degrees, leaves the 
roof considerably less than an equilateral triangle. We think that 
only those who are greatly biassed in favour of PerpeiuUcular, would 
consider it too lofty to surmount a nave of First-Pointed work. 

We are at a loss to understand how one so intimate with the minu- 
tise of the progress of the restoration, should be unable to account for 
what he c»lls *' the sham gable over the east window of the Lady 
Chapel." He must know that it was at first contemplated to put a 
high roof to this part of the building, but that a later discovery of the 
remains of an east window in the Presbytery rendered it evident diat 
such could not have been the original intention ; this accounts for the 
low roof and for the present isolation of the gable, which never was 
intended as a sham, and only awaits its removal as soon as funds can 
be spared for the purpose. 

As he qualifies his remarks upon the internal roof of the Presbytery 
by an admission that his taste in roofs is looked upon as singular, we 
need not discuss that subject ; but we are surprised to find that so 
competent an authority should not see why this part of the church 
could not have been vaulted, the simple fact being that no provision 
was made in the original design to counteract the Uirust of a vaulc 
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With regard to the reredos, it is certainly a debateable point. The 
original is not late Perpendicular, as your correspondent describes it, 
but late Middle-Pointed. The lower portion which remained was 
so terribly mutilated as to have required complete renovation, and the 
upp«r range of canopies, now destroyed, could only have been sur- 
mised from an imperfect description by Browne Willis. In addition 
to this, a feeling prevailed in favour of the restoration of the jambs of 
the Norman arch, which its removal alone rendered possible, and 
obliged us to confine our design for the new reredos, (which, by the 
way, is not imitated from a tomb in Westminster,) within the jambs 
of the said arch, and when the panels are filled with paintings, as was 
always intended, we think it will '' look a little like a reredos." 

We think tiiat your correspondent will find few to agree with him, 
as regards what he is pleased to term " the needless magnificence of 
the pulpit, and elaborateness of the sedilia," which only carry out the 
principle, from the first adopted, of doing whatever is undertaken 
thoroughly well. 

The seats which are so novel to him, would be recognized by many 
of your readers as a modification of the type of those in the church in 
Munster Square, by the late Mr. Carpenter. 

We cannot, however, conclude, without acknowledging our appre* 
ciation of the general approval of the conduct of the restoration from 
so able a critic, who perhaps would not have found so many faults if he 
had not been one of those whose fate at the opening he so bitterly 
bewails. 

We are. Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
Tbb Arcbitscts to TBS RasTORATroN or 
Llandaff Catbboral. 



PROGRBSS AT LILLE. 

Wb have received information, from an authentic source, of the pro- 
gress of the scheme for building the cathedral at Lille, since the 
epoch when Messrs. Glutton and Surges were disreputably cashiered, 
as architects of the edifice to be founded on their prize desig^. It 
seems that the executive " commission " found itself in the undesirable 
position of possessing more brains (bought brains, we mean,) than 
money. It had courted the world's competition, and the world ac- 
cepted the invitation, went in, and beat France. There were only two 
available sources of the wherewithal. A general subscription from the 
religious public, and a state-lottery ; but it was not thought likely that 
the religious public of France would subscribe to complete the work 
of foreigners and men of another communion, while the national 
amour jroprs has been so much wounded by the award of the 
jury, that it became problematical whether the lottery would be 
granted by the state, or the tickets taken by the people generally, even 
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if it were gp-anted. BcBides the prize design itself was unpopular. 
We quote these " circonstances extenuantes** not as an excuse for 
what we still consider a signal act of bad faith, but as a proof that 
the commission was rather passively than actively the agent in 
it. Accordingly the plans were pl&ced in the hands of three persons 
to be modified ; — M. Leroy, as \0c9l architect at Lille, who, it will be 
remembered, carried off one of the silver medals for his design ; L*Abb^ 
Godfroy, who was instrumental in building Notre Dame de Bon Se* 
cours, at Rouen ; and, finally, the late P^re Martin. 

P^re Martin was the moving spirit of the body, and in eight days 
produced his notion of a cathedral, (including sections, &c., on a 
large size and tinted,) which deviated widely from that of Messrs. 
Glutton and Surges. Armed with these drawings, the promoters of 
the church commenced active operations, and the foundations are 
already laid for the whole east end of the cathedral up to the chord of 
the apse, and the Lady Chapel is being actively proceeded with. 

The present design seems to differ from that which our countrymen 
contributed, by the attributes of thinness and frippery. The plan 
has been much enlarged, and the walls and buttresses very much 
diminished. The nave has now six bays, with aisles. The transepts 
are two bays deep, with eastern aisles. The choir possesses five bayv, 
without counting the apse ; the Lady Chapel has been lengthened, and 
all the circular apsidai chapels have been made polygonal. The 
sacristy is a hideous erection in brick, glued on to the south transept, 
and consisting of sundry circular towers with steep pyramidal roofs. 
The lower story is to contain a museum, and to be the depository of 
the prize designs. This feature of the building professes to be 
adapted, *'with a difference," from Mr. Street's designs. We con- 
clude, that Mr. Street did not give the hint to adopt regular project- 
ing long and short quoins, neither do we attribute to him that charming 
composition of the attenuated doorway, flanked by a lean statue on 
each side ; these statues respectively surmounted by a little trefoOed 
window. 

The aisle and clerestory windows are alike ; two unfoliated lights, 
with a circular sexfoiled light in the head. The pillars of the nave 
are circular, set round with eight detached shafts ; and those of the 
lantern quatrefoiled in section with twelve shafts. There is also a 
triforium arcaded of four unfoliated arches in each bay. The whole 
design is overladen with ornaments, crockets, &c., and pierced with 
galleries in all directions, indicating — as our informant thought — a hand 
accustomed to design orfivrerie. The internal elevation of the tran- 
septs is especially feeble. The only external elevation executed was 
that of the west end, resembling to some extent that of the prizemen, 
but more afiiuent in crockets ; and, instead of telling the story of the 
Great Sacrifice in the statues at the summit, carrying the image of the 
Blessed Virgin with the local saints in adoration. The pillars of the 
doorway are quite plain, while Messrs. Glutton and Burges^s two se- 
vere towers, with lead spires, give place to two copies of the tower 
and spire of S. Pierre at Caen. The central fl^che we hear is a 
monstrosity. 
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For many reasons 'we greatly regret that this dengn should have 
been the last work of P^re Martin, and the one by which, in all proba- 
bility, his name will be most generally known. ' Of his profound learn- 
ing in many branches of antiquarian ecdesiology, and of the readiness 
of his graceful pencil, we have a strong conviction. But no one man 
is sufficient for every object which is involved under the term eccle- 
siology. Not to subdivide it more minutely, it has its theologico- 
literary, its " instrumental,'' and its sternly architectural face, r^re 
Martin, not an architect educated, had won himself incontestable fame 
in the two first-named branches ; it would have been wiser, therefore, 
not to have aimed at the perilous achievement of the per 9altum acqui- 
sition of reputation in that third field which so imperatively demands 
a long and special training. As, however, he has now departed, and 
the Lalleois are no more bound to respect his feelings, than they re- 
spected those of Messrs. Glutton and Burges, we should advise them 
either to give M. Leroy— •who is at least a trained architect*— discre- 
tionary power to alter the designs, or else they might pay a graceful 
compliment to the distinguished memory of the departed Lassus, by 
integrally adopting instead that able design of his which won the third 
prize. There would now be no personal favour involved in the choice, 
while it would be more advantageous to the fame of the first prizemen 
than the completion of a structure which would exhibit just enough 
distorted likeness to their work, to involve them in the discredit of 
what they were not guilty of. 



THE BERN COMPETITION. 

Wb have been feivoured with a translation from the Schrniftzer-Zeitynp 
of the decision of the Jury on the competition designs for the Cathoho 
church in Bern. We need scarcely say that we dissent from the verdict. 

Thx jury which had to decide on the plans sent in for the Catholic 
church at Bern assembled at Einsiedeln on the 11th of May, and was 
hospitably received by the Very Reverend the Abbat. Some of the 
members had arrived before, others had for some time previously been 
preparing preliminary studies for facilitating the task of the jury. On 
the 12th the first sitting was held under Uie presidency of the Papal 
Charge d' Affaires, Monsignor Bovieri, in the great Hall of the Convent, 
when the plans were laid out for inspection, and a sub-committee of 
seven members was named, who were charged with classing the 
designs with reference to their absolute and relative merit, and with 
reporting on them. This committee was composed of the architects 
Messrs. Emm. MuUer of Uri, Settler and Dahler of Bern, Professoi" 
Semper of Zurich, Canon Poncet of Annecy, Dean Lonchamps of 
Vottens, (Vaud) and Father Gall Morel of Einsiedeln. These gentle- 
men proceeded immediately and seriously to work, and began by 
eliminating the plans which had least artistic merit, or which did not 
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comply with the conditions of the programme. Twenty-four plans had 
been sent in, whereof several were from abroad. At the first scrutiny 
ten of these plans, and at the second four more, were set aside, 
although severid of them offered very excellent motifs and particulari- 
ties ; whilst some others were proved by the first glance to be only the 
attempt of beginners. The selection became more difficult amongst 
the remaining ten. They had all numerous advantages and beauties, 
and yet none of them fully satisfied the demands of art as well as those 
of the programme. In general by far the greater proportion of the plans 
possessed a really Christian character. Only very few went astray, 
in the pure fantastic or in the classic antique style. Only two 
designs in the pure Oothic style of the fifteenth century presented 
themselves, probably because the greater part of the competitors had 
feared the nearness of the imposing Minster of Bern, and the outlay 
demanded by this style ; on the other hand many plans had approached 
the simple Basilican style, or had endeavoured to embellish it with 
Romanesqe and Oothic accessories. One of the plans had endeavoured 
also to unite the form of the most ancient Christian churches with 
French elegance ; as for instance in the M. Loretto (jnc) in Paris. In 
some designs it was easy to recognize the impress of national forms of 
style, or the imitation of certain excellent churches of the Middle 
Ages. One had given way to the study of Christian archaeology; 
another had paid more attention to what was particularly feasible or. 
simple in the whole building. 

With regard also to the execution and perfection of the drawings, a 
great difference was perceptible : and whilst by the side of a few care- 
less daubs the greater proportion manifested great industry and ele- 
gancy of workmanship, some few were really distinguished and admis- 
sible. Still this general criticism might lead us too far ; let it suffice 
to have indicated that the decision was no easy one. The programme 
had fixed a first prize of 1 600 frs. : as second and third, gold medals : and 
as fourth and fifth, silver medals. The Committee of Scrutiny assigned 
besides a sixth prize, and further distinguished with an acceseit six 
other plans in a fixed order. 

After the result of the scrutiny and classification had beeA laid 
next day by the Committee before the assembled Jury, the whole €i 
the members investigated once more both the plans destined for prizes, 
as well as those set aside, and it was thought that even amongst the 
latter some deserve prizes. Upon this ensued a discussion, which 
turned chiefly on the first and second prizes. 

After this the first prize was decreed, by ballot, to the plan 
Petrus janitor Cali et Paulue Doctor gentium. This design confines 
itself to the models of the finest churches of the end of the eleventh 
century, and possesses, notwithstanding the transitional details from 
the Romanesque to the Oothic, or the Pointed-arch style, a pleasing 
oneness and harmony, and unites the solidity and high seriousness of 
the first, with the lightness, elevation, and manifoldness of the latter, 
without thereby too much infringing the conditions of the programme. 
This plan is by Messrs. £. Deperthes and H. Marechal of Rheims. 
The design Non est hk aliud, by the architect W. F. Tugginer of Soleure, 
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received the second prize, a gold medal, and is distinguished by ap- 
propriateness and simple elegance. The third prize, also a gold 
medal, was decreed on the same grounds to the architect J. U. Lendi, 
of Coire, but resident in Freiburg. His piece bore the motto, Omnc 
ttdit jnmctum. Another plan. Nisi Dominus, by George Goldin, (sic) 
of Sheffield, in Yorkshire, (England) manifested so extended a study 
of mediaeval ecclesiology, and such very excellent details, that & thir^ 
gold medal was assigned to it. Instead of the two silver medals, no 
less than ^ve such medals were decreed, on account of the great dtffi« 
culty there was in classifying the next succeeding designs in orders of 
merit ; whilst on the other hand the otherwise usual honourable men- 
tions were not made. The five so rewarded plans are ex sequo^that is, 
without distinction of merit, as follows. 

1. Timor Dei principium sapienti^s, by J. Charles Boissonas, of 
Geneva. The plan is of the Basilican form, strictly adhered to and 
carried out. 

2. Freis dem Hdhaten und Ehre, by Kaspar Jeuch, of Baden — 
(Argau) a light, elegant, much varied Gothic design. 

3. In hoe signo vinces, by Theodore Zeerleder, architect, in Bern. 
A good transitional Gothic design, with special regard to the position 
and accessories of the site. 

4. Palmam qui meruit ferat, by J. L. Pedley, architect, in South- 
ampton (England.) This plan is a miniature of one of those many 
noble cathedrals of England in the Gothic style, and betrays extraordi- 
nary acquaintance with the constructive element and with ecclesiastical 
archaeology. 

5. Der Gkmbe macht^ Stark, (sic) by Gustavus Mossdorf, drawing 
master of the Cantonal School of Lucem. This plan showed deep 
study of the older specially German architecture, and appears to have 
taken as models certain mediaeval churches. 

The names of the prizemen were of course only discovered and pro- 
claimed by the President after the decision of the prizes, and it is there- 
fore accidental that the prizes are divided amongst so many cantons 
and countries. The greater number of competitors were from the 
Canton of Bern, others from the Cantons of St. Gall and Schwytz, two 
from France, one from GFermany, where, unfortunately, the programme 
was too littie known. Regret for the death of the genial J. G. Miiller, 
of Wyly was often mentioned on this occasion. For the rest the 
architects present, and especially the so well informed and much expe- 
rienced Professor Semper, whom Monsignor Bovieri had invited, much 
£eicilitated and promoted the consultation aind decision, by their far- 
reaching views and thorough treatment of the subject. 

This whole occurrence possesses something peculiarly consoling and 
elevating, and marks also characteristically the difference between our 
times and the last decennia — we will not speak of centuries. The 
motto of one of the plans, " Dem edlen toUranten Bem"^ must 
here be noted, and the whole of Catholic Switzerland feels obliged to 

1 This motto retUy was Der Giaube giebi Kraft. 

' This motto escaped oar original correspondent, and perhaps belonged to the 
twenty.fonrth derign. — Ed. 
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the aathoriti^ there for haWng remoyed so many difficultiea in the way 
of this important undertaking, and for having promoted it in so 
many ways. Assuredly there is no question here of a parish church, 
and therefore this competition cannot he compared with so many 
other great competitions for buildings of our days* What, however, is 
wanting to it in grandeur, is, in fsct, made up by the peculiarity of its 
organization; since it was the Swiss Bishops and the representative 
of the Holy See, and the parish of Bern, who designated the Jury ; 
whilst the funds for the building in the same way are not contributed 
so much by rich individuals as by the mass of the Catholic parishes* 
and their members at home and abroad. Since also the Holy Father, 
as he stands at the head of the Catholic community, contributed so 
noble a sum, we doubt all the less that the Federal and Cantonal authori- 
ties, who may not have already done so, will follow this admirable 
example. Should the cost of the building of the now successful plai^ 
which must besides undergo many modifications, prove more con- 
siderable than for a common parish church, the city of Bern will see 
and admire a new truly beautiful monument, and Catholic Switzerland 
will possess in the Federal City a worthy temple, of which she has no 
super^uity. May Oon strengthen and especially bless the zealous and 
active M. Baud, Dean and Parson of the Catholic community inBem, 
and the Committee of Church Elders there, so that they may bring 
happily to an end what they have undertaken. 



CHURCH NOTBS IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN 

FRANCE. 

Mt dbah. Mb, BniToa,— *You have requested me to forward to you 
the Church Notes, which I made during a late tour in the central 
and south-eastern de]partments of France. I will do so as nearly as 
possible iu the words in which I took them down at the time ; merely 
premuing that our route was by railway to Bqurges, Nevers, Clermont, 
by Brioude ; thence across country to the Chaise Dieu, Le Puy, Mende» 
the Ceveones, Alcds, Nismes, and so back by the Rhone ra]lwa3rs. 

EtuniptM S, Jutes, — ^A large Flamboyant cross church, but with ooBf 
lideraUe traces of Romanesque work. Central tower, double aisle ; 
that to the south, gabled. The nave of five bays ; the piers massy, 
but very poor Flamboyaot ; the chancel, of twQ bays. A flat east end \ 
and I may remark in passing, that this seems to be the usual arrange- 
ment of churchy in, the Orleannois : how far influenced by the Eng- 
lish possession of that province is a curious question. The tower i^ 
doable-gabled, with rude brackets. The west door is a noble example 
of transition : the nail-head monlding veiry conspicuous. The gur- 
goyles, both ip this chinch and %11 the adjacent ohuxches, are worked 
with admirable freedom and boldness. 

Etampee S, Jaquee. — ^A large cross church, with aisles, nave, 
chancel, and cbapds to nave. The exterior is almost entirely Flam«i 
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boyant, though with RomaaeBque traces herq and there : the west door 
must have beea most elaborate and excellent Romanesqae ; it has been 
restored, I was told in striot imitation of its origioal, in terra cotta. Of 
five orders, it contains in the second ten angels adoring ; in the apex of 
the arch the Divine hand extended in benediction. The tower is very 
massy and low, scarcely rising above its roof : its character, good and 
bold Transition. The east end, which is flat, is an admirable specimen of 
early Flamboyant, or rather late Middle-Pointed; a three-light window, 
delicately worked. The south transept does not extend so far as the 
aisles : a screen, therefore, is flung from chancel to nave aisle, and the 
space within serves as a porch ; a pretty arrangement, which might 
be advantageously imitated in some of our modem town churches. 
In the Renaissance period, the worthy officials connected with the 
diurch had resolved on classicalising the whole: they have turned 
the buttresses of the south aisle into Corinthian pilasters, and intended 
to add a trigonal apse, when their funds failed. An external inscrip- 
tion runs thus & Faspit Deu$ perficiar. 1559. I must not forget to 
mention the very curious flying buttresses of the north aisle, arches 
rather than buttresses, and springing from rather than propping up 
the roof. 

Hotel Dieu, at the west-end of S. Jaques. The chapel bears date 
1 659, and is neither better nor worse than might be expected at that 
period. 

Eian^ftes Notre Dame, has the most irregular ground-plan that I 
ever saw. A clKHr. with flat east end : a double, north aisle, also flat» 
but orientating to the south : a double south aisle, apsidal, and more than 
orientating, curving, towards the south : double transepts : nave, with 
very broad aisles^ and large narthex, not at all in the plane of the 
nave, but sloping from north-east to south-west. The original church 
was First-Pointed : the east end has a large triplet : the central arches 
are very lofty and magnificent ; and the effect of the ardies seen in 
perspective, crosswise, from the west side of the transepts, is exceed* 
ingly striking. In the south transept are two great marigolds ; one 
FLunboyantised, and one remaining Romanesque. The narthex has 
three doors of the finest First-Pointed, and well restcved; in the 
tympanum of the central door is the Translation of the Blessed Virgin. 
The dedication-crosses are each supported by aa apostle* The tran- 
sitional tower is square, of two stages, surmounted by a stunted octa- 
gonal spire, and four circular turret-pinnacles, pierced in their stages 
at the angles* This church deserves to have a volume written upon 
it ; and I wonder that, at a distance of only thirty miles from Paris 
by railway, it has not received moce attention. I must also mention 
a very good low- vaulted chapel, to the north of the north transept, 
and the curioiw Byzantine or Romanesque figures of our Lomd and 
S. Pet^, now placed against the waU in the north aisle. 

The Plain o^ La Beauce, the, granary of France, is curious for its 
immense number of ohurehes, which cateh the eye at the same time. 
I never saw so many in Northamptonshire, or even Letoestershire. 
Th^y seem generally to have flat east*ends ; the towers, gabled easC 
a^d west, and with a slender spirelet rising from the centre of the gable. 
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The Cathedral and " Patriarchal " Church of Bourges is ao well 
known, as to render any description of it here a work of aupereroga- 
tion. I will only say that, notwithstanding the drawback of its 
possessing no transepts, it struck me on the whole more than any 
cathedral I have ever seen ; though perhaps the apse, taken in and by 
itself, may not be 'quite equal to that of Amiens. No words can give 
you an idea of the brilliancy of the glass : that in the Lady Chapel of 
Wells, which I have had the pleasure of examining with you, would 
look positively washy by its side ; and the enormous storehouse which 
it affords of Scriptural symbolism and history is well known to all 
who are acquainted with P^re Martin's admirable monography of the 
cathedral. The spirit with which the hbtorical sculptures of the great 
west doors are designed is admirable ; and, even in the most serious 
subjects, there is ^at grotesque slyness which those great artbts 
knew so well how to render telling, in subordination to their grand 
design. Thus, in the Expulsion from Paradise/^the serpent, or rather 
dragon, hurries out before Adam and Eve with an air of the most in- 
tense disgust ; but a little further on, in one of the recessed orders, is 
the Deluge, with miserable creatures struggling in the agonies of 
suffocation, while the same dragon peeps round the comer with a 
look of the most truculent joyfulness. The modem arrangements of 
the cathedral are beneath contempt. In all the chapels round the 
procession path, the lowest square of stained glass has been taken 
out in order to give more light. In some instances, a later generation 
seems to have repented of the mistake, and has replaced it by daubs 
which are worse than white glass. Any amateur in iron-work will 
find a rich store in the key-plates and handles of the turret of ascent ; 
and for a cathedral view, I know nothing anywhere comparable for 
aublimity and quaintness, with that which is attained from S. Wil- 
liam's staircase, a staircase running up one of the large flying but- 
tresses towards the south-east. It is not often that one visits a world- 
famous cathedral without disappointment : Bourges not only equalled* 
but much surpassed, my expectations. 

Bourges, Notre Dame, — ^This church was originally called S. Pierre 
le March^, and retains some traces of its original constraction in 1 1 57. 
It was burnt, however, in 1487 ; and the present church is referred to 
1 5%. It has chancel, with trigonal apse, but square aisles, of two bays : 
no transepts, and a nave of three Imys. The details are exceedingly 
poor ; it is worth notice, however, that here, as in almost all churches 
in the neighbourhood^ each altar has its piscina, an arrangement, as 
everyone knows, almost always wanting in the north of France. Is 
this too a trace of the English occupation of the Orleannois ? Under 
the altar of thTe south-chancel aisle is a wax figure of S. Jeanne de 
Valois, foundress of the Order of the Annunciation : the original epi- 
taph, rescued from the demolition of her tomb, is placed by its side. 
The tower of .the latest Flamboyant, of four stages, is more singu- 
lar than elegant. It is very tall, and starved : no ornament, except 
the pierced battlement, and a band of quatrefoils, ranged archwise 
in the upper stage : there is a stunted spire. It is said that the battle- 
ment of this tower reaehes the height of the uppermost step in the 
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entrance to the cathedral ; bo rapidly does the ground slope away on 
this side of the city. This church had nearly been my last study in 
ecclesiology ; for while I was engaged in making the above notes of 
the tower, then under restoration, a workman on the summit threw 
down a large mass of stone, which fell within a foot of where I was 
standing. 

Somrges, S. Pierre le GuUlard. — A very interesting church ; chancel 
and nave without external separation : aisles to both : procession path : 
narthex and tower over its centre. The main part of the structure, 
-First- Pointed, llie apse is very fine, with five acutely-pointed arches ; 
in addition to these there are five ba3r8 on each side. The clerestory 
consists on the south of lancets : on the north has Flamboyant win- 
dows. The vaulting is quite different on the two sides: the side 
chapels are Flamboyant. The difference in the vaulting, and discre- 
pancy between the two sides of the clerestory, is to be explained by 
the fact, that this church also fell in great measure a prey to the con- 
flagration of 1487. The tower is very plain, and with a stunted spire. 

Bourses, 8, Bonnet. — ^This church was also destroyed in 1487, and 
rebuilt in 15^0. It consists of chancel and nave, without internal 
division, aisles, and procession path. The piers are circular and very 
massy, the arches springing from them» after the strange manner of 
late Flamboyant, without any capitals. There are five bays to the 
north, and four to the south. The tower ia very low, with a modern 
pyramidal capfMug : part of the original tower was pulled down in 
1806. 

Nevers. — ^Although my steps were first directed to the cathedral,! will, 
before taking you thither, carry you to the very curious and important 
church of 8, Eiienne, consecrated, as the tradition goes, by S. Ivo of 
Chartres, in a.d. 1095. Though distant enough from Auvergne, this 
was my first example of Auvergnat Romanesque ; a school with a dis- 
tinct and marked tradition of its own, and as important a family in the 
Romanesque era as that of Cologne, Normandy, Pisa, or Lombardy.- 
It must be remembered that the end of the eleventh and commence- 
ment of the twelfth century were remarkable epochs in France. 

The Council of Clermont had been the centre of the Crusade 
movement. 

A most important agitation, that of Communal emancipation, was per- 
meating France. 

Creeping secret Manichseism, under such leaders as Clement, Peter, 
and Henry, was making an effort in all directions. 

Christian art was called into play by the increase of population and 
rapid rise of new Orders ; and, at the same time, the Papal visits to 
central France gave an especial bias to church building. Thus, in 
1095, we find Pope Urban II. dedicating the Cathedral of Valence ; 
visiting Le Puy, Chaise Dieu, Tarascon, Saint Oilles, Tarascon, 
Avignon. He assisted at the Council of Clermont in November : at 
the beginning . of December, he consecrated a church at Saint Flour ; 
Dec. 31, consecrated S. Martial at Limoges ; Jan. 27, that of Moutier- 
Neuf ; Feb. 10, that of S. Nicolas at Angers ; March 9, that of Mar- 
moutier ; May 1, the Cathedral of Bourdeaux ; May 24, the Church of 
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S. Serain at Toulouse. This may show the fereour of church building 
which then possessed France : and the journey of Pascal II. thither, a 
few years later, gives proofs of the same thing. 

The principal characteristics of AuTergnat Romanesque are 

a. A western narthex, with or without gallery. 

p. Apsidal east end, with one pair of apsidal chapels to the north' 
east^ and another pair to the south-east. This seems the more usual 
norm ; but there are instances of five or feven apses. 

7* An apse to each transept, on the east side; but the chuiuh is 
never, or very rarely, transverse-triapsidal. 

d. llie Auverg^at arcade, at the internal extremity of each tran- 
sept : three arches, the side ones circular, the central ones straight- 
sided. 

€. The arrangement (which is the principal distinguishing feature of 
all) of what it will be convenient to call, in the future churches I 
describe, the Auvergnat Tower. It is central : but in the first stage 
of three or four times the dimensions from north to south that it 
is £rom east to west, rather a huge upper transept, than a tower. 
Hence, as it projects so far into each of the transepts, a single transept 
arch would not be sufiicient ; and, consequently, there are two. That 
which we should usually call the transept arch, and a second, usually 
about the third part of the distance from this to the end of the transept 
itself. 

r. This, however, is sometimes the only stage of the tower. Where 
there is another, it has a tendency, though by no means an exdoaive 
tendency, to the octagonal form. 

^» There is very often another tower : these occupy almost every 
conceiveable position. 

17. Auvergnat Romanesque chnrchea have frequently anangements 
for fortification. 

If you will bear these remarks in mind, it will spare the necessity of 
much repetition. In my next letter I hope to dwell more on these 
same Auvergnat churches. 

I remain, &o. 

O. A. £. 



THB WELLINGTON MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

It has often been said, by others, as well as by ourselves, that the art 
of sculpture had fallen to an almost unimaginable depth of degradation 
in our days : but hew deeply it had fallen was certainly unsuspected 
by us till we saw the eighty or ninety models, now arranged in West- 
minster Hall, which have been called forth by the universid oompetitJoii 
for the Wellington Monument in S. Paurs Cathedral. In this case 
there was nearly every condition for a great suoceu. There were 
ample funds to be expended ; the further limit being no less a sum 
than £^,000. The premiums were numerous and valuable. The 
time allowed was considerable. The hero commemorated was one 
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who might well excite etithnsiasm. Place and space vere eminently 
suitahle. Style and treatment were unconditionally free. In spite of 
all this, the result is unquestionably a profound fisulufe. Here we have 
models from England, France, Italy, Germany, America — and perhaps 
from other countries — and the whole world seems unable to produce a 
sculptor worthy of the occasion. We do not mean to say that there 
may not be, among the modeh in Westminster Hall, some works ex- 
hibiting the ability, the taste, and even the invention, of one or two of 
our better known artists. We might perhaps indicate designs, which, 
though anonymous, seem to us to bespeak the hand of Gibson or other 
contemporaneous celebrities. But even the best of these are thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. They do not soar beyond the most 
vulgar level of common-place statuary. They aspire to nothing higher 
than the average standard of modem memorials. Arbitrary symbolism* 
unintelligible allegory, incongruous imagery, vapid imitation of the 
stock subjects and of the foolish *• properties " of the New Koad School 
of sculpture : — ^these are the characteristics of the whole array of models 
in Westminster Hall, whether by veterans in the art or beginners, 
whether by great men or small. We cannot but think that there must 
be some reason for this universal failufe, some explanation of a result 
which none can have expected. May it not be that some of those 
artists who might have been equal to the occasion have disdained the 
venture ? We cannot forget that our English sculptors felt, and ex- 
pressed, much discontent at the antecedents of this very competition. 
It will be remembered that some colour was given to the suspicion that 
influential favour was enlisted in behalf of a distinguished foreign 
sculptor, for whom and for whose genius we feel the highest respect. 
The public was surprised to be informed suddenly that the Wellington 
Memorial, which was expected to be thrown open to general compe- 
tition, had been already designed by the Baron Marochetti ; and when 
the portentous and hideous absurdity of a design ascribed to that really 
eminent artist had been positively " laughed out of court,** a rumour 
was allowed to circulate uncontradicted that means might still be found, 
in the probable event of a general failure in the public competition, for 
its ultimate adoption with certain improvements, or modifications. A 
probable consequence of all this was predicted at the time to be that 
many artists of name and ability would altogether hold themselves 
back from the competition ; and we cannot help thinking that this fear 
has been realized. Much as we may regpret it, in the interests of art, 
we cannot wonder that men of honour have shrunk from the anxiety, 
labour, and expense of a contest, in which they could not even feel 
certainty as to the bona fides of the issue. For our own parts we have 
always thought that one condition of a successful competition was the 
confidence reposed from the first in a competent and designated jury. 
We hold it to be most necessary that the judges should be named at 
the time of fixing the conditions of the contest. This not only gives 
confidence to the competitors, but it enables the jurors themselves to 
keep themselves free from partizanship or prepossession. In the pre- 
sent case the names of the jurors are not even yet announced while we 
write, and it is rumdured that some difficulty is found in finding per- 
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sons willing to undertake the task. The evils of the same system. In 
the matter of the late competition for the Block-Plan and Government 
Offices, we pointed out in oar last number. 

So much for general observations on the antecedents of the actual 
display in Westminster Hall. Coming to the competing designs we 
have to express our unmitigated disappointment. We have not the least 
intention of describing the models in detail. There are not more than 
one or two which are in any sense fit for a Christian church, or which 
exhibit even a moderate degree of technical excellence. Byron, when 
he saw the famous tombs of Italy's most femous men in Santa Crooe, 
exclaimed that '* allegory and eulogy were infernal," We hardly know 
how he would have characterized the dreary monotony of the present 
array of competing designs. It is thoroughly depressing to walk 
through Westminster Hall and see on every side, repeated ad naueeam, 
the dull absurdities of every possible combination of Britannia, Victory, 
Fame, History, all the old Virtues, and ever so many new ones, with 
Wellington and the British Lion. The Great Duke himself is shown 
in every variety of the lying, standing, sitting, riding postures, and is 
sometimes repeated (No. 39 for instance) in several attitudes in the 
same composition. In one he is at prayers in a stall of the chapel 
royal : in another, haranguing Parliament. He is modelled in all ages, 
up to the extreme age which is shown in No. 126. Sometimes Bri- 
tannia herself is deploring her loss ; in one design (30) it is the Queen, 
scantily clothed, who weeps over a shield engraved with the Duke*s 
profile. One competitor (No. 64) makes the enshrined coronet and 
insignia of the deceased hero the great object of popular veneration. 
Another (40) — seemingly an American — ^is base enough to balance the 
victorious Wellington of the front of the monument by a statue of 
Napoleon at S. Helena behind. No. 1 is nothing more than a hnge 
twisted spiral column of vulgar details and proportion. No. 7 repre- 
sents the Duke in a posture of decrepit crouching beadledom — bearing 
the great sword of state. No. 1 1 is a gigantic wedding-cake with a 
coronal above, such as might be the vagary of an insane pastry-cook. 
No. 23 is architectural, but of a style as yet unheard of ; the columns 
are nothing but nine-pounders standing on their narrow ends, like 
so many street-posts. No. 96 is an architectural speluncar tomb of 
nondescript floral style, with coarse closed doors ; — a very old man, 
guarded by a winged female, at the top, and posture- making virtues 
looking up at him from the four corners. In No. 31 the old Duke is 
slipping, in the most uncomfortable way, off an uneven couch. No. 
47 borrowed its motif from a Punch's show. No. 69 is one of those 
which boldly clothes Wellington in a toga. The speciality of this 
design is a trumpet- blowing angel, apparently flying loose in front of 
the pedestal, as Ariel might be managed in Mr. Kean's Tempest, No. 
72 is a bathetic attempt at an imitation of Michael Angelo. No. 73 is 
memorable for parcel-gilding. Every figure, and there are many, has 
somewhere or other something or other — a chaplet, a star, a wing, or 
a coronet — which is gilt. No. 78 shows a bronze efligy recumbent 
under a low cave. No. 81 is a gigantic horse — Copenhagen, we sup- 
pose — with Wellington standing moodily by his side. 
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A few are deserving of a higher class. No. 12 shows some academic 
aptitude. No. 13 — the work, we fancy, of one who is not a regular 
sculptor — is almost the only one that has the merit of attempting to 
make use of mosaic coloured marbles and such-like polychromatic ma- 
terials. His modelled figures, however, are inferior, and the top of the 
design is fatally bad. Still his feeling is good, and he seems to us to 
deserve a prize. No. 14 has a good thought — a high tomb under a 
kind of Italian shrine. But the occasion deserved something better. 
No. 17 is thoughtfully conceived. There is a recumbent effigy sur- 
rounded by representative Englishmen. No. 1 8 is the only attempt at 
an Arabesque reproduction of the great late Venetian tombs. The 
effigy is recumbent ; the composition is elaborate and grandiose ; and 
the pile is surmounted, according to precedent, by a small mounted 
effigy. But this design wants recastiiig and chastening, and its demon- 
ology is intrusive and unintelligible. No. 34 is — we are ashamed to 
aay — the only quasi-Pointed design in the collection. It is meant to 
be Italian-Pointed, but every spark of grace or beauty or even filness 
has escaped the unlucky composer. No. 36 is good of its sort ; but 
yet it might in all ways be better. A British Lion guards the closed 
bronze gate of a rock tomb, and an angel, with finger on lip, points to 
it. Above is a standing effigy of Wellington, and behind History is 
writing his deeds. Wretchedly commonplace is all this, and — as is the 
case almost universally — wholly irreligious ; but still the modelling is 
good. So also with the finely modelled group (No. 56) where the 
Duke is seated and four Qualities attitudinize at the angles. Tliese 
two designs provoke us. What their authors want is a better principle 
of design — a truer notion of monumental art — and not technical skill 
or experience. No. 71, a Doric temple, carrying the Duke aloft on the 
summit, with four statues of the three kingdoms and of " Colonise " 
standing round ; and No. 76, in which the recumbent effigy of a 
Christian monument surmounts a double substructure of Attic concep- 
tion, arranged for the display of basreliefs, are respectively attributed to 
sculptors of eminence, and certainly stand in fiivourable contrast to 
the crowd, as far as the academic art of the sculptor is concerned. But 
still even in these that mene divinior^ which the occasion ought to have 
provoked, is wanting. We cannot say that we wish success to these or 
to any other of the exhibited designs. We doubt even if the premiums 
are fairly deserved by any of the competitors. We can only hope that 
the memory of Wellington and the interior of our metropolitan cathe- 
dral may be spared the infliction of any one of these either insipid and 
mediocre, or flagrantly preposterous, designs. 
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THE AWARD IN THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES COM- 

PETITION. 

SiNCB our last publication the judges have made their award in the 
matter of the competitioo for the Public Offices ; and we feel it neces- 
sary to make a few observations on the subject. We do not concern 
ourselves with the decision so far as regards the block plan, further 
than to remark that the design, by M. Cressioet, which has received 
the first prize, would prove, we think, enormously costly in execution. 
As to the Foreign Office and War Office, for each of which seven pre- 
miums are adjudged, it is satisfactory to see that the four best Pointed 
designs, upon which we commented in our last number, have all re- 
ceived prizes. We do not, of course, assent to the relative order in 
which these designs are placed by the judges, any more than to the 
selection of the pseudo-dassical or nondescript plans to which the 
highest prizes have been adjudged. We have visited Westminster 
Hall in order to re-examine the prize designs, and we' confess ourselves 
wholly unable to conceive the reasons for which Messrs. Coe and 
Hofland, and Mr. Oarling, have respectively received the £800 prizes. 
If it be argued that in excellence of internal plan and distribution these 
desigpns are superior to their rivals, we answer that their mediocrity of 
architectural character ought fairly to be set against such advantages 
of arrangement. Messrs. Coe and Hofland's design is in a style bor- 
rowed equally from the Tuileries and Greenwich Hospital. Mr. Garling 
has grafted some Pointed features on the type of the Tuileries. The 
second premiums are adjudged to Messrs. Banks and Barry for the 
Foreign Office, and to M. Botrel d'Hazeville, of Paris, for the War 
Office. The latter is absolutely, as it seems to us, without merit of 
any sort. The former, (No. 58 in the original order of the designs,) 
is an ingenious adaptation, or rather developement, of the existing 
Treasury ; and we would gladly see such pains and ability rewarded. 
But it is preposterous, in our judgment, to have preferred this design 
to Mr. Scott's admirable work (No. 116), which has only received a 
£300 prize. The more we study Mr. Scott's drawings the better they 
seem, and the more satisfied we should be to see them carried out in 
execution. The £200 prize for the Foreign Office is adjudged to 
Messrs. Deane and Woodward (No. 35), and as to this we have no 
complaint to make, except that these competitors deserved a still 
higher rank. Of the three prizes, each of £100, given to Mr. Bellamy, 
Messrs. Buxton and Habershon, and Mr. Street, we can only say that 
it seems to us utterly unintelligible how any critics can have placed the 
last of these three, so powerful and original as it is, on a level with the 
feebleness of the other two : Mr. Bellamy's is a fifth-rate Italian Palazzo ; 
Mr. Buxton's a low and mean bastard Flamboyant design. In the War 
Office the £300 prize has been, in our judgment, thrown away on the 
tame and heavy classicality with rustic basement of Mr. Roehead, of 
Glasgow. The next premium, of £200, has been given to the excel- 
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lent design by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon (No. 140), upon which 
we commented last time. Then follow Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, (from 
whom we should have expected a design, if not of greater merit* yet of 
a better style, than this colonnaded Bourse-like conception ;) Messrs. 
Habershon and Mr. Dwyer, the last two fax from equal, in our opinion, 
to the one bracketed with them. Messrs. Habershon's might be 
adopted for a huge hotel. Mr. Dwyer's is one more of the stale repro- 
ductions of the Tuileries, which have found such favour with the judges 
as well as the competitors. 

This exhausts the prize designs. The adjudication, so far as we 
have heard, is satisfactory to no one; and undoubtedly much mis^ 
chief has been done to the cause of architectural science, and to public 
confidence in the competitive system, by the whole course of Sir B. 
Hall's action in this matter. We sincerely hope that the popular 
verdict will not confirm the official award. There are already ominous 
sounds of dissatisfaction which have found utterance in Parliament, 
and we congratulate our readers that Mr. Beresford Hope's question 
has elicited from Government the statement, not only that no steps 
will be taken at present for carrying out the scheme, but also that 
there is no pledge or understanding that any of the crowned designs 
will be actuaUy adopted. Here, again, as in the case of the Wellington 
monument, we are inclined to think that the best thing to do will be 
to pay the promised premiums, and so get rid of all the competitors 
together. Then a limited competition, among such perhaps as have 
most distinguished themselves, with ample time, carefully drawn con- 
ditions and requirements, and a competent jury nominated beforehand, 
might perhaps result in a work of art which we should not be ashamed 
to leave to posterity as the chefd'oBUvre of the nineteenth century. 



DR. TYE'S HYMN TUNES. 

Hymn Tunes for Advent, Epiphany, Lent, Easter ^ Ascension, Whitsuntide, 
Fridays, and All Saints. By D. Ttb, 1553. Arranged in full score, 
with Org^ or Pianoforte Accompaniment, with the words from the 
" Hymns and Introits.'* London : J. Masters. 

When 

" Dr. Tye, 
Admir'd for skill in music's hsraiony," 

undertook rather more than three centuries ago to translate the first 
half of the Acts of the Apostles into *' Englyshe metre,** and set it to 
music, he produced a work which, as may easily be imagined, is more 
valuable for its musical than for its poetical element. Consequently 
the only use that can well be made of it is to adapt the music to other 
words, as is done in the little work before us, which appears to be 
part of a selection of music that began with " Introits for the several 
seasons of the Christian Year, &c.*' The adaptation is satisfactory. 
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the tunes being well suited to the words to which they are attached, 
and the words good in themselves. The work is neatly, Uiough cheai>ly 
got up, being printed anastatically. Here» we are sorry to say, our 
commendation must end. The accompaniment for the organ or piano- 
forte is by no means as well arranged as it should be, and there as 
much more than a fair allowance of errata, among which it may suffice 
to mention the substitution of *' none *' for ** now " in the very first 
line, a trifling change as regards the letters but very serious in its 
efifect upon the sense. We can hardly conceiye that there is any occa- 
sion, in the year 1 857, to transpose the tenor part of music intended 
for church choirs into the treble staff* 



CARL ENGEL S REFLECTIONS ON CHURCH MUSIC. 

Reflections on Church Music, for the consideration of Churchgoers i» 
general. By Carl Enobl. London : Scheurman and Co., New- 
gate Street 1856. 

This is a work we should certainly have noticed months ago if it had 
been sent to us. The writer is a professional musician, apparently a 
German by birth and education, but he has made himself well acquainted 
with the works of English musicians and the state of Church music 
in England. Anything that such a person might have to say on the 
subject would no doubt be interesting to many of our readers ; but 
beside the faculty by which his countrymen have often distinguished 
themselves, that of mastering any subject that they choose to take up, 
Mr. Engel possesses two other qualifications which are no less necessary 
towards forming right conclusions on questions of Church music, 
namely, sound religious principles, and a willingness to see both sides 
of a question. These circumstances, together with the fact, that though 
the book contains much good advice for organists and other persons 
skilled in music, it also condescends to the level of musical knowledge 
possessed by " churchgoers in general," render it extremely valuable. 
Some of our friends may think it a considerable defect that Gregorian 
music is nowhere specially mentioned in the work ; but this silence is 
probably to be attributed to caution rather than to neglect, and is the 
less to be regretted as the right principles which the work lays down 
unflinchingly, must if carried out bring about the right developement. 
Of course we would not be responsible for every sentence in the book, 
but still we heartily wish that it may find its way into every congre- 
gation of the English and its sister Churches, an event which the mode- 
rate price of the work renders quite possible. 
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JENNER'S MAY-DAY CAROL. 

A Carol for May^Day. The words from ••TTie Old Church Porch." 
for May, 1857. Composed and arranged for foar voices. By the 
Rev. H. L. Jbnnbb, LL.B., Honorary Secretary for Mosie to the 
Ecclesiological Society. London : J. Masters. 

Turn resuscitation which has taken place of ancient vocal music in the 
shape of services and anthems, carols, and madrigals, could hardly fail 
to suggest modem compositions in the same style. Of the three 
classes mentioned it is fortunate that the one of which there is the 
greatest scarcity is also the one most easy to compose. We have May 
witgs in plenty, but we are not aware of any May coroZs beside the 
present one being in print. As to the words we need only say that 
they are worthy of the excellent little periodical whence they are 
taken ; and our Secretary for Music has produced a melody which 
suits them very well, and is quite in the right style. With respect to 
the harmony it would perhaps have been better if the fow chromatio 
passages which occur in the tenor and alto parts had been avoided ; 
but they do not, in any great degree, render the piece too difficult to 
sing, or too modem in its effect. The metronomic mark seems to be 
a mistake, but that is easily corrected. We hope that this Carol will 
not be forgotten when May-Day comes round again. 



KEYSER'S CHURCH HISTORY OF NORWAY. 

Den Norgke Kirkes Historie under KatholicUmen, Af R. Kit sir, PrO" 
feenoT ved Vniversitetet t Chr%$iiania, Fdrste Bind, Christiania, 1856. 
[The History of the Norwegian Church under Catholicism. By R. 
Kbtsbr, Professor in the University of Christiania. Vol. I. : Chris* 
tiania, 1856. Pp. iv., 469, large 8vo.] 

No history, sacred or secular, oug^t to be more interesting or iostruc- 
tive to Englishmen than that of the other three northern states, now 
commonly called Scandinavian, whose brother we are. All sprung 
from one stock and stem — all sharing a heathen system almost identical 
— all embracing more or less perfectly the Catholic Faith — all accepting 
a Reformation, more or less satisfactory, of corruptions of faith and 
practice — at every step the history of the one passes into that of the 
other, explains and completes it, or sbows how facts doubtful in the one 
case are developed in the other. German annals lie much further oiF; 
Gallic still more so. The north is the great storehouse from which 
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our language, our Creeds* and our chrooicles will receive their richest 
illustration. 

Under these circumstances, the activity of Northern scholars in our 
day in historical research, is most gratifying ; and the example set by 
Sharon Turner, of examining and applying their investigations, must 
be much more largely imitated than is at present the fashion. The 
shallow pages of Hume must be finally abandoned, and Old Norse lind 
Icelandic studies must take the place of French phrases. 

At this moment, the scholars of Norway are particularly distinguwhed. 
Munch's great History of Norway is steadily advancing, aud now 
reaches to 1930 ; the first part of Lang^'s improved edition of his mas- 
terly History of the Norwegian Monasteries has appeared, and now we 
have the first volume of Keyser's long-expected History of the Norwe- 
gian Church. 

The value of this latter work is so much the gpreater, as it stands 
alone. Sweden has its Reuterdahl, Icelaud its Finn Johanson, Den- 
mark its Pontoppidan and Helveg, but up to this moment, Norway has 
had no historian of its ecclesiastical annals. 

And it is fortunate that the task has fallen into such hands. Profes- 
sor Keyser is one of the very first names in the department of hbtory 
of which Norway can boast. He has been engaged on this labour for 
years, and much of it has passed the crucible of his own University 
lectures. We have, therefore, nothing crude or hasty — ^no whims or 
seekings for effect — ^no paradoxes. Every thing is calm, and measured* 
and carefully digested. 

As regards style, this book is, in many things, a model. A certain 
dignity pervades the whole. We are not borne down by details. Each 
subject is rounded off" and finished into a kind of picture of results, 
complete in itself, but in harmonious union with what follows and pre- 
cedes. All available documents are used and referred to — all doubtful 
points carefully summed up, and the utmost impartiality pervades every 
chapter. 

Certainly if ever any work was worthy of immediate translation into 
English, it is this. But it must be done with great nicety and atten- 
tion. Many of its peculiar terms must be preserved, and it must be 
taken direct from the original, not from a German version. 

We have observed that one great feature of this history is its g^oup- 
ing — ^its large canvas pictures of the principal events handled. But 
just this renders it almost impossible to give extracts worthy of being 
called specimens. Besides, our space is circumscribed, and our principal 
object in these lines is merely to call the attention of our countr3rmen 
to the existence of this valuable volume. Still, we would willingly 
give something in the author's own words. 

With regard to the claims of Germany (Hamburg-Bremen,) and of 
England to the evangelisation of Norway : — 

" The true facts of the case may, perhaps, be stated as follows : The direct 
and indirect labours of the Oerman-Bremen Church in Norway, extended only 
to individual scattered conversions, or rather, attempts to convert, in Viken 
CBohuS'land) ; and it did not succeed in forming there any Church society, 
properly so catted: whereas Christianity mi the whole of Norway, both as re- 
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gmrdi ik§ $oUd eomvenum ofthepeopU and th0 estabUtkmmU qf on Boeletioi^ 
Heal bodyt emanated exchuively firm England. J4 other loordv, the NonoefifiaM 
Chwrch was entirely a daughter of the English.^—Fp. 32, 33. (The italics 
«re the author's.) 

We would willingly extract an interesting passage on Olaf Trygg- 
▼eson as the first great Crusader king among his heathen countrymen, 
— but we forbear. 

We merely observe, in conclusion, that in this first volume. Professor 
Keyser gives the full sweep of Norwegian ecclesiastical history, from 
the fall of the heathen system to the death of king H&on Hikonsson, 
and of Archbishop Einar, in 1263 : a period when the Roman hierarchy 
had made very large advances in supplanting the older and free Epis- 
copal system in Norway. The next period, from 1263 to the ceasing 
of the Black Death (the ''sweating sickness,") in 1350, will give the 
full triumph of Italian state-craft there. The fourth, from 1350 to the 
Reformation, in 1537, will explain the fall of the Norwegian Church, 
under the Kalmar Union, and the tokens of the great religious change 
which was to ensue. 

Another volume will probably conclude the work, and on this the 
author is busily engaged. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

CoMMiTTSB Meetings were held on June 27th and July 22nd, 18579 
and were attended by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., Chairman, Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. France, Mr. Gosling, Rev. S. S. Gh-eatheed, Rev. 
H. L. Jenner, Rev. J. M. Neale. Mr. T. Gambier Parry, Rev. W. 
Soott, Mr. R. E. E. Warburton, and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The following gentlemen were elected ordinary members of the 
Society. 

ChariM Barry, Esq. 

F. T. Waller, Biq., Glonceater. 

Rer. C. L. Vaaghan, St. Keots. 

The Committee examined Mr. Slater's designs for the proposed 
cathedral of Kilmore, for the restoration of the important churches 
of S. John, Devizes, and S. Mary, Higham Ferrere, for the new 
reredos at Sherborne Minster, and for Uie addition of a south aisle 
to the early little church of S. Andrew, Beddingham, Sussex. 

The Committee also examined Messrs. Prichard and Seddon's de- 
signs for a new church at Aberavon, South Wales, and for new schools 
at Canton, and for a parsonage at Peterston, near Cardiff. Mr. St. 
Aubyn's designs for a new church at Ford^ near Devonport, were 
inspected, and also his drawings for a new vicarage at Brandeston, and 
for additions to the rectory of Daglingworth, Gloucestershire. The 
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Committee also examined Mr. W. M. Tealon*s designs for new schools 
ht Spaldington and Rossington. 

Some coQTersation took place on the merits of the Carpenter 
Memorial Window, in S. Mary Magdalene's church, lately completed by 
Mr. Hardman from Mr. Clayton's cartoons, and also on the best way 
of promoting the success of the Architectural Museum. 

Mr. T. Gambler Parry consulted the Committee on the iconology 
and general treatment of the proposed windows in the ante-chapel 
of Eton College, in memory of the officers, educated at Eton, who fell 
in the Crimean war. Mr. Parry, who was one of a sub-committee 
of three appointed to manage the work, had prepared careful designs 
for the purpose. 

The new windows placed in All Saints church by M. Gerente were 
mentioned; and Mr. Warburton mentioned the enlargement of the 
chapel at Arley Hall, in progress from the drawings of Mr. Street. 

It was agreed to publish a Report of the Anniversary Meeting, 
together with a list of members. Acknowledgments were received 
from the Surrey Archseological Society, and communications from the 
Oxford Architectural Society, W. Burges, Esq., the Architectural 
Photographic Association, and others. 

The following resolution was adopted in reference to the recent and 
unexpected death of M. Lassus. 

'* The Committee takes the earliest opportunity of expressing its 
regret at the news of the decease of that distinguished honorary 
member of the Society, M. Lassus." 



Two Public Meetings of the Ecclesiological Motett Choir have been 
held since our last Number, viz. on June 25th and July 23rd. The 
programmes we give below. This year the audiences haVe scarcely 
been so satisfactory in point of numbers as was the case last year. 
We do not of course expect that such music as is performed at these 
meetings will continue to attract very large bodies of listeners, yet we 
do believe, that with a little trouble and exertion, those of our friends 
who can appreciate the sublime works of the great Church composers, 
and the reverential beauty of the ancient hymns, wedded to their own 
true melodies, could easily secure the adequate support of the only 
illustrations of that class of music that have ever been attempted in 
London, or indeed elsewhere. It is gratifying to notice the interest and 
attention with which the various pieces are received by those who 
attend the meetings. 

It is proposed that in future the concerts should take place at more 
distant intervals than heretofore, e.g. that one meeting should be held 
in Advent, another in or just before Lent, and the third during the 
months of May or June, lliis arrangement, we believe, will be in ail 
respects a satisfactory one. 

TTmrsday, June 25. 

MoTRTT — **0 Lord my God" PaleetriiUL 

Hymn — 18, Hymnal Noted — '* Jesu duleis memoria" 

Anthkm — *' Save me, O God, for Thy Name's sake '* Byrd, 
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Caboi. roB Eabtbrtidb, XX.— ^< The morning of salvation " 

MoTBTT— '* O God, Thou art my God " • . Palestrina. 

HYMN--3, " Primo dienim omnium " 

MoTBTT — '* I will alway give thanks unto the Lobd " . Certon* 

Chant — Magnificat 

Antrbbc — " O Savioub of the world" . Rev, 5. 5. Greatheed. 

Cabol fob Eastbbtidb, XXI. — "Let the song be begun" 
, MoTBTT — ^ Me have ye bereaved of my children " . Morales^, 

Htmn 9' — " Te lucis ante terminum " 
: MoTBTT— " I will magnify Thee, God, my King " Palestrina. 

Chant—" Nunc dimittis ** 

MoTBTT — " Not unto us, O LoBD " t Orlando di Lasso, 

» 

Thursday, July 23. 

Anthbm — "Rejoicein the LoBD always" . Redford 

Chant — Psalm 95, Psalter Noted, '*yenite,exu]temu8 Domino" Marbeck. 
Anthbm— " O Lord, we beseech Thee " Rev, Sir F, A, G. Ouseley^ Bart 
Hymn— Hymnal Noted 1, "O Lux beata Trinitas" 

From the Ancient Sarum Hymnal, 
Motett — '• Behold, I bring you good tidings " Vittoria, 

Hymn— Hymnal- Noted 10*. ** (S)nditor alme sidemm " 
Ant^em-t" Save me, O God, for Thy Name's sake " 

Rev, Sir F, A, 6. Ouseley, Bart, 
NiCBNB Cbbbd . , • . « Marbeck. 

Motbtt — " If thou shalt confess with thy mouth** . . Palestrina, 

Hymn— Hymnal Noted 12 — "Veni Redemptor gentium " 
Motbtt— " These things have I written unto you" Palestrina, 

Cabol fob May Day — ** We have risen very early** Rev, H, L. Jenner, 
Motett — ** These are they that follow the Lamb " Palestrina, 

Chant— Psalm 61, Psalter Noted— " Exaudi Dens'* 
Motett^—** Break forth into joy " . . . . Palestrina. 

We have received the second Annual Report of the " Durham and 
Northumberland Association for the Promotion of Church Music in 
the Diocese of Durham ;'* a society enrolled with the laudable object 
of diffusing a practical knowledge of Church Music, by means of a 
travelling choir master and organiser. We wish all prosperity to the 
nndertaking, and are glad to observe tokens of success, notwithstanding 
sundry discouragements. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting of the Term was held in the Society's Rooms, on 
Wednesday evening. May 13. In the absence of the President the 
Rev. H. B. Walton took the chair. 

Presents received : — ^Eight casts, presented by the Rev. H. Haines ; 
Inscription of a Brass, presented by the Rev. J. A. Ormerod, Brasenose 
College ; Extracts from the early History and a Description of the 
Conventual Church of S. Alban, presented by the Author ; and the 
Song of Songs, presented by the Author. 
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New Members elected i — Mr. G. Bellett, Ghrist Church, Mr; J. W. 
H. Stobart, Worcester College, and Edward Deane, Esq., 27, Piurk 
Street, Islington. 

The Secretary announced the annual excursion of the Society to be 
fixed for Monday, June 15, and the places to be visited— Northleigh, 
Witney, Minster Lovell, and Stanton Harcourt. 

The Chairman introduced the subject of the evening's discuitton» 
" The Internal Arrangement of Churches." 

Mr. Ptoker called attention to the triple division of our most ancient 
churches into nave, chancel, and presbytery, and believed that the 
Reformers in England wished to restore this ancient arrangement, and 
that altar rails were ordered for this purpose. Several churches were 
instanced which retain this arrangement. 

After further remarks from Mr. lingard, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Lowder, 
and others, the subject of galleries was discussed ; and it was agreed 
that galleries had been too indiscriminately condemned, which were 
certainly essential parts of the plan of ancient churches, and in many 
cases would be a great addition to the accommodation of new ones. 
Mr. Medd inquired how an Italian churdi without a dianod should be 
arranged ? The consideration of this subject, and some remuks on 
seats, brought the discussion to a dose. 

A spedal vote of thanks was passed to the Rector of St. Alban*s for 
the example he has set in the production of his excellent descriptive 
handbook of his Abbey. 



A Meeting of this Sodety was held on Wednesday the d7th, the 
President Dr. Bloxam in the chair. The following presents were ac- 
knowledged : — ^Transactions of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, 
Sessions 1855-56, presented by the Institute. Three 15th century 
Inscriptions from S. Mary's Church, Kelveden, Essex, presented by 
the Rev. D. F. Vigers. After some discussion, a memorial to the 
Commissioners appointed to adjudicate on the designs sent in for the 
new Government Buildings was adopted, submitting for their conside- 
ration some reasons why the Gothic style should be preferred. 

The President then called on the Hon. H. C. Forbes, for his Paper 
on the History of Abingdon Abbey, of which the following is an 
analysis : — 

In the year 675, a.d., two years after the birth of the Venerable 
Bede, and one year after the foundation of the Monastery at Were- 
mouth, it appears we must date the commencement of the once fomous 
Abbey of Abingdon. It was founded by Cissa, Viceroy of the West 
Saxons, or by his nephew Heane. Probably Cissa and Heane were 
joint founders, of whom the latter became its first Abbot, and the for- 
mer was buried in the Abbey, though '' the very place and tomb of his 
burial," says Leland, '*was never known since the Danes defaced 
Abingdon." This event so disastrous to the Abbey here alluded to by 
Leland, in his Itinerary, took place in the year 873, a.d., nearly two 
centuries since the foundation of this Abbey, during the reign of Alfred 
the Greats who fought many battles with the Danes, of which the 
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sharpest was at Abingdon. In the middle of the tenth eentuiy, by the 
favour of the Kings Bdred and Edgar, the Abbey which had been de- 
stroyed by the Danes was rebuilt by Ethelwold, who became the first 
Abbot of this restored Monastery* and now it was that the Benedictine 
rule was established in this and other monastic bodies in England^ 
chiefly through the influenoe of Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Nearly fifty Abbots presided over this house from the time of Ethelwold 
to that of Thomas Pentecost or Rowland, the last Abbot, by whom it 
was surrendered to the commissioners of Henry VIIL* in the year 1638> 
A.D. This Abbey was formerly rich and powerful, and its revenue at 
the dissolution was £1876 lOs. 9d« The buildings of it have been 
almost entirely destroyed, and nothing of it remains that would lead 
us, unaided by history, to conceive its ancient grandeur and im- 
portance. 



On Wednesday, June 10, the third Meeting of the Term was held 
at the Rooms in Holywell. The Rev. the Master of University Col- 
lege, Vice-President, in the chair. The proceedings of the Kilkenny 
Archseological Society for March were presented by the Society^ 
The annual audited accounts of the Society were submitted to the 
Meeting. 

A Paper was read by Mr. J. T. Jeffcock, of Oriel College, on 
" Gothic Architecture, a national style." He explained his conception 
of the term ' national style.' It was a style adapted to the physical 
nature of a country, to its climate, to the terrestrml and meteorological 
phenomena to which it was subject. It was one for which suitable 
materials to carry it out could be found on the spot, or be imported 
without too gpreat expense. It was one which could be employed for 
buildings, civil and religious, public and private, large and small. 
Lastly, it was no use that it should be proved theoretically suited to a 
nation, if at the same time the nation did not practically endorse the 
proof by commonly adopting the style. He proceeded then to show 
ikow far Gothic in England came up to this description, and to weigh 
its claims with those advanced by Classic Architecture. He considered 
that the climate of England, as contrasted with that of Greece and 
Italy, demanded an essentially different style of architecture. " Our 
climate is essentially one which requires damp-excluding buildings; 
and in such, if light is to be admitted, but not the chill damp air, win- 
dows must ever form a most prominent characteristic. An English 
national style, therefore, must be one in which the windows form a 
grand feature. And which style* the Gothic or the Classic, is best 
calcula t ed to employ windows with beautiful effect? Greece and 
Rome scarcely had windows at all in our sense of the word ; hence 
they made no provision for them in their architecture ; and, pace Sir 
Christopher Wren be it spoken, none of the Classic architects, in my 
opinion, have ever introduced windows in their buildings with grace 
and elegance. Their windows look, as indeed they are, interlopers.'* 
In point of materials to be employed, he instanced All Saints' church, 
Margaret Street, as making use of brick, tile, marble, and stone, all in 
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one edifice, a proof of the universality of materials allowed in Gothic 
architecture. He thought that large towns like Liverpool or Bradford 
might huild their public halls of stone, but the poor parish in which 
day only is found, ought not to be required to expend its funds on the 
carriage of stone, but should be enabled, so far as architectural style 
is concerned, to build its church from bricks furnished by the soil 
itself. 

Gbthic architecture was equally suited to the church, the college, 
the nobleman*s seat, (as the Marquis of Breadalbane^s, at Taymouth 
Castle,) and the public building, like the new Houses of Parliament, 
or the new Museum at Oxford. He maintained that whereas Classic 
architecture admitted only of the sublime, and therefore required large 
buildings to set it off, otherwise it ran the risk of falling into the 
ridiculous ; Gk>thic architecture aimed in the first instance at the beau- 
tiful, and so was equaUy adapted to the small edifice, as to the large ; 
and in the case of large buildings, in addition to all the beauty of 
detail, there were proportions vast and magnificent as any the Classic 
style could produce. 

Next as to the matter of fact ; it was admitted that classical eccle- 
nastical buildings, so much in vogue in the days of Sir C. Wren, had 
gone out with classical pedantry and full-bottomed wigs. The debased 
Gothic of the Reformation era, and the Classic of the subsequent 
period, had given way to genuine Gothic ; and this not in Oxford only, 
not among Churchmen only, but among dissenters in Bngland, and 
among members of the National and Free Churches of Scotland, whose 
known detestation of sesthetics was proverbial. 

That it has been so successful in civil edifices he was not prepared 
to assert. He thought the Houses of Parliament, though a bad ex- 
ample of Gothic, were a good proof that Gothic was not unpopular ; 
otherwise Parliament would not have adopted the style for their houses 
of assembly. He thought the popular feeling was in fieivour of Gothic. 
Consider the many thousands who year after year on sunny days stroll 
among our ruined English Abbeys ; the intense interest which at- 
taches to these buildings ; and this not from the picturesqueness of 
the scene only, or the associations connected with it, but from the 
intrinsic beauty of the edifice. The peaceful valley and meandering 
stream were adjuncts, but it was architectural beauty which rendered 
the abbey so great a favourite. No doubt Mr. Ruskin might be the 
hierophant of Gothic architecture : but, he contended, the peaceful 
valley with the ivy mantling round the ruined pillar, with the beautiful 
clerestories still remaining in many instances, in some of them just 
disappearing, had done more to educate the popular mind, to give it 
a dae appreciation of Gothic architecture, than many books. Gothic 
architecture was a style of home growth ; it was William of Wykeham 
who invented the Perpendicular. English Gothic is purely an Eng- 
lish style. We live in an eclectic age ; the Crystal Palace gives us in 
theory, and London affords in practice, examples of all the styles that 
ever flourished on the globe. He preferred the American with his 
'* my country,'* of which he was so proud, and held him up as an 
example to the Englishman in the matter of English Gothic. In archi- 
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tecture, at least, he felt bound to cry out with Sydney Smith, save ua 
from *' Too much Latin and Greek." 

Mr. Freeman* while expressing his approval of Mr. Jeffcock's 
remarks, called attention to the difficulties which modem architects 
had to contend with, in adapting Gothic windows to modem require- 
ments. He alluded at some length to the designs which were now 
being exhibited in London for the Government offices, and while ad- 
mitting the superiority of the Gothic designs over the Palladian, he 
could not but regret that in all of them a sort of wild attempt at com- 
bining incongmous forms in one design, seemed to mar their general 
effect, destroying that purity which is so remarkable a feature in 
English Gothic, and especially so at the period when the Perpendicular 
style was introduced by that great architect — William of Wykeham-— 
into this country. He said that, in a word, they all exhibited those 
mistaken theories of architecture which had recently obtained so much 
influence in the country, and which he expressed by the word *' Rus- 
kinism," as he considered that Mr. Ruskin in his unintelligible volames 
had been principally their promoter. He spoke of the Houses of Par- 
liament as so many walls erected according to Palladian rules and on 
a Palladian plan, with pieces of Gothic stolen from Henry VI I. 's 
chapel nailed on to them without any regard to principle or effect. 

He referred also to many buildings on the continent, in illustration 
of what he considered were the requirements 'which should be taken 
into account in adopting a national style. 

Mr. J. H. Parker referring to that part of Mr. Freeman's remarks 
which related to windows, begged to observe that Gothic windows by 
being splayed, in reality gave as much light as Palladian windows with 
much larger apertures. He also sugg^ted that the difficulty of the 
mullions intervening was easily surmounted, by having the framework 
and sashes placed within and entirely independent of the mullions, 
which plan, while no desight, afforded all the convenience required. 

These remarks were corroborated by Mr. Bennet of University 
College, who cited the New Buildings of the Union Society as a case 
in point. He also, while speaking on the subject of windows, suggested 
a plan of constructing the building so that ihe sashes might be made 
to slide into apertures in the thickness of the wall. 

After a discussion upon this point some interesting remarks were 
offered by the Chairman, upon the general bearing of the contest as to 
the superiority of the Gothic over the Palladian for domestic buildings ; 
he instanced the buildings of the New Street in London leading from 
S. Paul's to London Bridge, the architecture of which he considered 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which it was required. He spoke 
of the necessity of rearing houses in town to four or even five stories 
in height, and which he thought was scarcely in accordance with a 
Gothic design. In reply to this Mr. Parker quoted some instances 
both in England and also on the Continent, (where we have princi- 
pally to look for authorities for medieval town houses,) in which build- 
ings of four stories were found. 

Mr. Bennet then exhibited what he believed to be a most interesting 
relic, viz., the steel band with which Archbishop Cranmer was bound 
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to tke stake. He brought forward most dear and ooneliisive eridenoe 
in support of his theory, showing how it bad passed from Docardo into 
his possession, and had always borne the name of Cranmer's band. The 
exhibition excited considerable interest, and promoted some discussion, 
after which, at a very late hour, the meeting separated. 



The Nineteenth Annual Meeting was held in the Society's Rooms, 
Holywell, on Monday, June 23nd. 

Mr. Thomas Chimbsly, sculptor, S. Giles's, Oxford, was elected a 
member of the society. 

The following Annual Report was read by the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rer. F. G. Hingeston, B.A., of Exeter College : 

^ The committee have now to lay before the society the nineteenth 
annuid Report. And in doing so they feel that diey are fiilly justified in 
congratulating the society on its present position and future prospects : 
during the past year the number of members has been steadily increas* 
ing, and the fiinds of the society are in a sufficiently healthy state to 
admit of the balance of last year being carried on to this. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that our prosperity in tiiis respect 
is in no small degree dependent on the annual subscription of ten 
shillings by the life members, the appeal made by the committee in 1855 
IkaTing been liberally responded to. The committee, therefore, feel 
that they must renew their appeal, and they do so in the hope that, 
while residents in the university continue to give the society the sup- 
port which it is ftdrly entitled to chum, tiiose who have long ago 
removed to distant places will not be fbigetful of a society, their 
former connection with which they doubtless often think of with 
pleasure. 

" Among the papers which have been read during the past year at 
the ordinary meetings, many have been of considerable interest and 
value. In Michaelmas Term, 1856, papers were read by the Hon. 
H. C. Forbes, on * The Choice of a Style for Church Building/— by 
Mr. James Parker on the curious subterranean chamber which was 
discovered in the cathedral of Christchurch, during the recent altera- 
tions, — ^by Mr. Buckeridge, architect, on the Universal Application of 
Gothic Architecture. 

" At the first meeting of last term Mr. Firman described at con- 
siderable length a tour which he had recently made, chiefly in South 
France, and exhibited a large number of sketches. Papers were also 
read on the Study of Architecture historically considered, by Mr. 
James Parker, and afterwards by Mr. Forbes, and a paper on Town 
Cfaurdies by Mr. Lowder. During the present term but two papera 
have been read, the fint by Mr. Forbes, on Abingdon Abbey, the other 
by Mr. Jeffcock, on 'Gothic Architecture a National Style.' The 
intermediate evening was occupied by a discusnon on the ' internal 
arrangement of churches/ For each and all of these the committee 
desire to tender their thanks to the respective autliors. With regard 
to the papers for the coming term, the committee have great aatisfac- 
tion in stating that they have organised a scheme for the delivery of a 
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•serin of lectures on tlie Col]feges» Hells* aad Public Baildings of 
Oxford, which they have every reason to hope will be more than 
ordinarily nseful and interesting. 

" The committee have received but few applications for advice, and 
those chiefly in matters of but small importance. They do not regret 
this however ; local societies have sprung up on every side, depriving 
our society indeed of the amount of work which it was called upon to 
do while it stood alone, but spreading through the length and breadth 
of the land the principles which it was the first to advocate. 

" The Annual Excursion of the society may be regarded as a 
decided success; the party was large, but it would have been &r 
larger had it not been on a day when many who desired to join it were 
prevented from doing so by unavoidable engagements. The plaoes 
visited were Ensham, Nortfaleigh* Witney, Minster Lovell, Duckling- 
ton, Standlake, Northmore, and Stanton Harcourt : — Northleigh on 
the special invitation of the Vicar, who was anxious to obtain the 
opinion of the members of the society, on the present state of Yob 
church, before proceeding to its restoration. 

" In the last Annual Report the committee directed attention to the 
success of English architects in the competition for liUe^ and especially 
to liie distinguished position occupied by one of our own members, 
Mr* O. £. Street ; ^ey now congratulate the society on the fact that 
the same architect has met with similar success in the present year in 
the competition for the Memorial Church at Constantinople. 

" The important architectural works which were enumerated in the 
last report are now either completed or are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The chapel of Balliol College, which is nearly ready to be 
opened, is remarkable for considerable vigour and originality of design. 
At Exeter College, the library is completed, the Rector's new house 
nearly so, and the walls of the magnificent chapel are rising rigidly. 
All these works are most satisfactory, and worthy of the eminent 
architects who are employed on them. In the Rector*s house espe- 
cially, Mr. Scott has practically vindicated the suitability of our na- 
.tional style to domestic purposes. The windows, though strictly 
Ck>thic, admit abundant light, and are in every respect as convenient 
as the common sash windows in ordinary dwelling-houses. 

'* The decoration of the President's room at Magdalen College has 
been completed by Mr. Crace. 

" The committee congratulate the society on the fact that the resto- 
ration of coloured glass to the windows of the chapel of this college, 
has been entrusted to Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, whose works are 
now generally admitted to be more successful than those of any other 
glaas-stainer. 

" The w<Nrks at the New Museum proceed steadily and satisfactorily, 
and there can be no doubt that the high anticipations which have been 
formed of this building will be fully realised. The committee feel 
that they cannot enter into a detaijied criticism of so great a work 
until it shall be completed. 

*' The architects of the Museum have recently completed a new 
Debating Room 6ot the use of the members of the Union Society, in 
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which they have saccessfully adapted Gothic architecture to the peca« 
liar requirements of the case. 

'*The chancel of the parish church of S. Peter-in-the-East has been 
partially restored, and in that of Holywell very important and exten- 
sive alteration? have been carried out. In the latter church decorative 
colour has been largely employed, especially in the roof, and on the 
eastern and western walls, where groups of angels have been painted 
with admirable effect by Mr. Bell, a London artist. 

" The committee must not neglect to call attention to the great com- 
petition for the proposed Public Buildings at Westminster, which still 
remains undecided, especially as the society has recently petitioned 
the promoters of the scheme in favour of the adoption of that national 
style which it is the especial office of the society to promote. 

*' The committee had previously decided that it was necessary that 
this step should be taken without delay, in consequence of an opinion 
generally prevailing in London that it is the intention of the authorities 
to adopt that nondescript kind of architecture commonly called ' the 
Classic/ which would be anywhere ugly and inappropriate, because 
unsuitable to our climate and needs, but utterly out of place in West- 
minster, the stronghold of Gothic architecture in the metropolis. 

*' The committee congratulate the society on the appeal which it 
was the first of all the sister societies to make, and they earnestly hope 
to be able to record in their next annual report that the award of the 
Judges, which is now awaited with deep interest and no little anxiety, 
has been satisfactory. 

" In conclusion they would urge on every individual member of the 
society the necessity of renewed efforts in promoting the cause which 
all alike have at heart, — ^and they would point to that which has been 
already effected as an earnest of what may yet be done. 

*' It is true that we have no longer to battle for principles which are 
now as widely recognized as in the early days of the society's career 
they were ignored, but we must not imagine that we can maintain this 
success without an effort. 

" We have, indeed, won our position, and, so far, a part of our work 
is at an end : our work now is to keep what we have won." 



The Annual Excursion of the Society took place on Monday, the 
15th of July, and from the beginning to the end was as successful 
and satisfactory as could be wished. The members and their friends 
started from the Society's Rooms in Holywell at ten o'clock, and 
in the course of half an hour reached the parish church of Ejmsham, 
where they were received by the Vicar. Some judicious restorations 
in the nave of the church were generally approved, especially 'the 
renewed clerestory and roof. The secretary, however, felt it neces- 
sary to enter a public protest in the name of the Society against 
the extraordinary arrangement of the chancel. The communion table 
(in accordance with a long antiquated rubric, and after the example of 
some miserable churches in the Channel Islands) stands under the 
chancel arch : while within the altar rails, in the usual position of the 
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altar; is an old barrel-organ I There is another organ immediacelf 
opposite this, at the west end of the church. At about noon the party 
reached Northleigh, where they were joined by the Rev. J. L. Petit. 
They were received by the Rev. Cyrus Morrall, the Vicar, who had 
invited the members of the Society to inspect his church previously to 
its restoration. The curious old Saxon tower and the fine chapel of 
the Wilcote family, were greatly admired, and much sympathy was 
felt and expressed for the Vicar in his earnest desire to clear his ancient 
church of the accumulated rubbish of centuries and make it once more 
worthy of its sacred purposes. After the members of the Society had 
completed their inspection of this church, they partook of the re^esh* 
ments which had been bountifully provided for them in the vicarage, 
and proceeded, accompanied by the Rev. Cyrus Morrall and his family, 
towards Witney, which they reached at half-past one. At the entrance 
of the town they noticed with considerable approbation a small Chapel 
of Ease, in the Early English style, which was built a few years since 
by Mr. Ferrey. It was considered, however, that the bell-turret was 
disproportionately small. The church of Witney is a very fine cruci- 
form building, with a- central tower and spire of great beauty : the 
interior is decidedly disappointing, as the area is not only very irregular 
and unmanageable, but sadly encumbered with pews, llie south 
transept attracted great attention, especially the beautiful monuments 
under the south window. The graduated wooden platform is modern, 
but it is evident that there was originally an altar platform at the end 
of the transept. 

The carriages left Witney at half- past two for Minster Lovell, where 
some time was spent in the inspection of the fine old church, and the 
interesting ruins of the Manor- House — the scene of the old English 
Baron. The hall of the latter is very well worth a visit, and has a 
good entrance with a groined roof. The part of the ruin which adjoins 
the bank of the little river Windrush, has a singularly picturesque 
newel staircase in the south wall. The church was built at the same 
time as the manor-house and by the same man. It is a very good 
specimen of 15th century work, cruciform, and retaining its original 
" canted " roofs — the portion over the sanctuary panelled and painted 
'—-in a good state of preservation. The central tower is supposed to 
be unique : it is carried on arches across the angles similar to the Pem- 
brokeshire ** Squints," but loftier and better. 

Returning by the outskirts of Witney, the party reached Duckling- 
ton at four o'clock. The church is a fine one, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; the north chapel being of extremely rich work, and remarkable 
for some curious groups of sculpture let into the wall in sunken panels. 
At the vicarage the members of the Society partook of a dinner, which 
bad been very kindly provided by the Rev. Dr. Farley. 

The next church visited was Standlake, where Mr. Petit again 
joined the paity, and exhibited one of those admirable sketches for 
which he is so famous, which he had just made of that very interesting 
church. The building is of the 13th century, and in a very fair con- 
dition : the great attraction, however, was its tower, which is octa- 
gonal from the ground, and has a short octagonal spire. Shortly 
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before entering this village, the excuraionktB drew up for a (ew minutes 
be«de a large wheat field, and inspected the site of some ancient 
** pits " recently discovered in this parish. 

The next church was Northmore, which was built in the 14th oen- 
tury, and with the exception of the addition of a tower in the 15th» 
has evidently never been altered in any way. Nearly adjoining it is a 
picturesque pigeon*cote, and, a little beyond, the parsonage^heuse, a 
fine old moated structure, built in the latter part of the lotii oentury, 
and in a very perfect state. It is now occupied by a private £uoily» 
and the parson's quarters are limited to a couple of comfortable rooms 
in the north*east wing. 

At about a quarter to eight o'clock the carriages entered Stanton* 
Harcourt, which is so well known as to render unnecessary anything 
beyond a bare allusion to its noble church, (with the Harcourt Chiqwl, 
and the old rood-screen, the earliest wood* work known to exist,) the 
remains of the fine old Manor-House, the noble kitchen* and ** Pope's 
Tower. " All of these points of interest having been carefully examined 
the whole party assembled on the lawn of the vicarage-house, where 
a tent had been erected, and tea had been provided by the liberality of 
the Rev. W. P. Walsh. 

The Society reached Oxford at half-past nine o'dock, having tho* 
roughly enjoyed* and, without doubt, learned much from what they 
had seen during the day, and all were grateful for the kind and oocdial 
hospitality which had been ^own them everywhere. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thi first meeting of the Society for the Lent Term, 1857, was held 
on Thursday, February 19th, the Rev. G. £. Corrie, D.D., Aresident, 
in the chair. 

After the minutes of the preceding meeting had been read and oon* 
firmed, Mr. H. T. Kingdon, Trinity College, read aa intereetiog paper 
on the parish church of Erith, in Kent ; llie purport of whidi was to 
show that one of the recesses in the east waU was an original credence. 

The Rev. G. Williams, King's College, exhibited a dee^ for a 
stained-gless window, by A. Bdl, Esq., to be plaoed in S. Columba's 
College, Dublin ; and a view, coloured, of ^e very remaikable fr e e o oes 
on the roof of the Cathedral of Hildesheim, in the Hartz. 

Dr. Corrie communicated a letter, a copy of which he presented to 
the Society, sent by Fnlke Grevyll to Dr. Duport, then Master of Jesus 
College, authorising him to secularize the nave of the College ofaapeL 
It bears date. May 27th, 1617. 

The second meeting of ti>e Society for die Lent Term, 1657, wae 
held on Thursday, March 5th, the Rev. H. M. Ingram in the chair* 
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The Rev. T. P. Couke, of Sydney Coliege, was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the Society ; and Mr. Trotter, of Trinity College, was elected. 

The following gentlemen were then proposed and seconded :-^Mr. 
G. W. B. De Robeck, Trinity College; Mr. A. J. Patterson, Trinity 
College ; Mr. C. Churton, King's College. 

Mr. W. T. T. Drake, Trinity College, read a paper on the Churches 
of Coventry, especially noticing the Cathedral, which could once boast 
of three spires, but was destroyed in 1440 : the basements of some 
pillars have lately been discovered in digging the foundations of a 
school. He also gave an account of the churches of the Holy Trinity, 
and S. Michael, the latter of which has been completely restored by 
Mr. Scott 

After some conversation on the proposed restoration of Little S* 
Mary's church, Cambridge, the meeting separated. 

Hie third meeting of the Society for the licnt Term was held on 
Thursday, March 19 : the President in the chair. 

The gentlemen proposed at the last meeting having been elected, 
Mr. W. S. Thomason, Trinity College, was proposed. 

The junior secretary, Mr. R. J. Donne, Trinity College, then read a 
very interesting paper on Rheims Cathedral, illustrated by a series of 
photographs: after which the senior secretary, Mr. J. W. Clark, 
Trinity College, read a paper on the Annals of the Church of S. Mary 
the L^, Cambridge, about to be restored by Mr. Scott. 

The Rev. J. Howes, Incumbent, then read a portion of Mr. Scott's 
report upon the present state of the church, and his plans for its com- 
plete restoration. 

The first meeting of the Spciety for the Easter Term, 1857, was 
held on Thursday, April 30th, the Rev. G. Williams, Vice-Provost of 
King's College, in the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, two resolutions that had been adopted by the committee were 
brought before the Society, and carried unanimously, namely, that the 
sum of £25 be given to aid in the restoration of S. Mary the Less, the 
same to be paid by instalments. Also that £5 be given towards liqui- 
dating the remainder of the debt on S. Andrew's, Barnwell. 

Mr. lliomason. Trinity College, was elected. 

The Rev. R. Cooke, ^dney College, exhibited «ome specimens of 
his own work on brass engraving. He explained the process, which 
he conndered did not involve any aerious difficulties, and recommended 
the same to the notioe of amateurs. 



The aecond meetiitg of the Society for the Easter Term was held 
on Thursday evenbig. May 14th, the Rev. G. Williams in the chair. 

The senior secretary read a paper, communicated by Mr. Norris 
Deck, on the Votive Chapel of S. Michael, Tor Mohun, near Tor- 
^My. Some discassion then ensued on the very general custom of 
dedicating ehurohes on lofty and exposed situations to S. Michael, the 
chief of the celestiid hierarchy ; and on the frequent recurrence of t^e 
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number three in l^e measaremeDta of ancient churches. Mr. R. R. 
Rowe, architect, suggested that this was occasioned by the custom of 
using yards instead of feet in such measurements. The senior secre- 
tary then gave a short account of the stained glass, which has been 
recently placed in the east window of the cathedral. Ely : and of the 
change which Mr. Wailes has engaged to make in the colours and 
arrangement of the window subscribed for by the bachelors and under- 
graduates of this University. 

The third meeting for the Easter Term was held on Thursday^ 
May 28th, the Rev. 6. Williams in the chair. 

The senior secretary read a paper on the cathedral of Trondhjem, 
in Norway. With the exception of a few additional historical details, 
the paper was the same as that read on November 26, 1 856. During 
a discussion about the connection of Norway with England at the 
time of the building of this cathedral, it was suggested that the archi- 
tect might have been an Englishman. 



SURREY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Thb fourth annual meeting of this Society was held at Dorking, on 
June 28, with excursions to Deepdene and Wootton. A report was 
read, and the auditors announced a satisfactory condition of accounts. 
The idea of making archaeological maps of the county was broached and 
discussed, and many addresses made at the meeting and subsequent 
dinner. 



NEW CHURCHES. 



8. Kilmore, Cavan, Ireland. — We have already expressed our 

hopes that the new church about to be erected in the Episcopal town 
of Kilmore, to serve alike as cathedral of the diocese, parish church, 
and memorial to Bishop Bedell, would be placed in the hands of Mr. 
Slater : we are glad to be able now to report that such is the fact, and 
that he will furnish all the drawings which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for Ireland will carry out. The money placed at Mr. Slater's 
disposal is ^6000, for which moderate sum he has to produce a building 
which shall be at once suitable for its higher, and convenient for its 
lower, destination. We are glad to say that in the designs he has made 
he has been very successful in the two objects. The dimensions are 
moderate, about 103 feet in internal length, divided into a nave and 
aisles of three bays, lantern, and transepts, and eastern limb beyond. 
The cathedral character is preserved by the nave and eastern limb being 
of the same height, while the transepts are necessarily lower than the 
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main body. The west door is doable, the lintels being horizontal, and 
the lofty tympanum which rises neariy to the stringcourse, being, we 
understand, devoted to the commemoration of Bishop Bedell. The west 
window is composed of a large disconnected Middle- Pointed couplet 
with tracery in the head of each light, of a trefoiled false head with a. 
sexfoil above. A circular window above is traceried with four quatre- 
foils. The west windows of the aisles are single lights trefoiled. The 
most eastern bay on the south side is occupied by a door ; the other 
bays of the aisles are filled with two- light windows trefoiled, with a 
quatrefoil and a dnqfoil alternately in the head. The clerestory win- 
dows are spherical triangles, traceried with three cinqfoils and three sex- 
foils alternately. This variation produces great life with simple materials. 
The transept windows are of two lights with a rose on the head with four 
trefoils. On the east side of the south transept are two long single 
lights traceried with trefoils. The side windows of the eastern limb 
are of three lights with sexfoils in the head, alternately plain and sub- 
foliated. The east window is of ^vq lights, one central light, and a 
pair of two-light subfenestrations, all trefoiled, the latter having a 
cinqfoil in the head of each, while the general head carries a rose tra- 
ceried with three acute and three obtuse trefoils. The nave piers are 
quatrefoiled in plan, while the eastern piers of the lantern are borne on 
piers of three orders, and the western on responds. The central tower 
has one story over the roof (the belfry) with an equal triplet traceried in 
the heads of each light, and is capped with a bold conical roof. So much 
for the structure. The ritual arrangements are excellently devised. 
The lantern space raised on a etep is devoted to the choir, and is furnished 
with throne, stalls, and subselise, all as well as the seats to be made of 
oak. The western portion of the east limb, rising upon a second step, 
gives room for confirmations, consecrations, &c., and the sanctuary be- 
yond stands upon two more steps, the sedilia being formed by dropping 
the sill of the eastern window on the south side. The pulpit is placed 
against the north-west pier of the lantern. The vestry with a lead 
flat fills up the angle between the north transept and the eastern limb. 
The nave seats are to be very open and light. The font is to be placed 
to the right of the main entrance. The internal dimensions are, length, 
nave 46 ft., lantern 19ft., eastern limb 34 ft. 6 in. ; breadth, nave 26 ft. to 
centre of the piers, aisles 11 ft. 6 in., choir 23 ft., lantern from north 
to south 57 ft., from east to west 20 ft. The walls throughout are 3 
ft. thick. If means are forthcoming, it is intended to vault the eastern 
limb with stone. With small dimensions and with a moderate sum at 
the architect's disposal we consider that this design very successfully 
fulfils its double object of being ordinarily a small parish church, and 
yet, in the primitive sense of the word, a more true cathedral than 
many of the grandest in England, forming as it will do the ordinary 
place of worship of the diocesan. The Bishop of Kilmore has, we 
understand, already introduced choral service. 

Il/racombe, 88, Philip and James, — The exterior of this church, 
(built from designs of Mr. Hayward,) was described (from a litho- 
graph) in a former number, so that it will only be necessary to say that 
the ambitious stone spire therein depicted has no existence in the 
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actual church, a faulty foundatioa having necessitated the substitutioQ 
of a short wooden one, of little heauty, and surmounted hy a gilded 
barn-door fowl of portentous dimensions. The interior is much more 
happy ; the lofty open roof of unstained pine has a yery good effect ; 
it is supported by arched trusses resting on carved stone corbels. The 
side aisles have sloping roofs of a plainer character. The nave ia 
divided from the aisles by columns alternately circular and octangular, 
the capitals of which are richly carved with foliage. The clerestory ia 
of spherical triangles treated internally with low jamb- angled columns* 
and moulded arches and labels, terminating ini heads. The seats are 
all of simple design, low and without doors. The font, which stands 
near the north-west door, is extremely successful ; the bowl is square, 
of Babbicombe marble, having a cross within a circle inlaid on each 
^ce in white and black : it is supported by a large circular pillar of 
white stone, in the centre of smaller ones of marble with carved 
capitals at the comers. It was the gift of a lady in the town. The 
chancel rises one step, and is entered by a lofty well-proportioned arch, 
against the south side of which stands the pulpit, a very meagre design 
in deal. There are three windows on the north side of two lights* 
having engaged columns on the monials, and one on the south, under 
which are two elaborately carved sedilia with crocketed canopies ; the 
finials are rather large and heavy. The organ will stand in the south 
chancel aisle. The sanctuary rites two steps, and is separated by a 
paltry rail resting on plain iron supports. The altar is of oak, tomb- 
shaped, with rather feeble tracery in the panels ; it is too short and 
too low. Super-altar there is none, nor foot-pace, nor reredos, nor 
credence, nor piscina. Woodwork is evidently not the architect's 
forte ; the stall fittings are most miserable, with scarcely any Pointed 
character about them, and look very little in accordance with the 
highly wrought carving exhibited in the capita^ and strings throughout 
the church. A prayer-desk projects from the westernmost quasi-stall 
on the north side. It must not be omitted to state that the church, 
which was at a stand still for some while for want of funds has been com- 
pleted, and partially endowed by the munificence of a W. Stone, Bsq. 
of Dulwich. The organ, altar plate, and linen were all presented. 

8, Thomas, Lambeth, — ^This church, by Mr. Teulon, the designs for 
which we have seen in former stages of its excogitation, has at length 
been completed and consecrated. We are sorry to say that the archi- 
tect has had the mortification of seeing what was originally a bold and 
clever attempt after ecclesiological progress, cut down and deteriorated. 
As first shown, the building exhibited a modification of the fine Domi- 
nican church at Ghent ; now, it is merely a long and broad parallelo- 
gram, with aisles of two bays towards the east, for galleries, in addition 
to the west gallery. These aisles are curiously tied to the main struc- 
ture by a sort of transverse ligament of roof, which confuses their 
legitimate character, without transforming them into transepts. We fear 
that we cannot praise the imitation of a fan introduced into the six-light 
west window. The ritualism also is of the most meagre descriptioa. 
Externally, Mr. Teulon has called into play the graceful effects of parti- 
coloured bricks, felicitously using them unchamfered in his smaller 
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'windows, and a small square fleche for a single bell stands upon the 
roof at the west end. Adjacent, rises the new parsonage, correspond- 
ingly designed. This church faces the altar end of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of S. George's; and flanking that on its north (ecclesiolo- 
gically, south) side, is another specimen of the revived energy and 
eoclesiology of the English Church. 

S. PttuTs, Lambeth. — This church is due to Mr. Rogers ; and al- 
though still unfinished internally, is striking for an air of amplitude 
and dignity. The plan consists of a clerestoried nave, with aisles, and 
a three-sidid apse. We shall reserve our full description of it till its 
completion ; in the mean while, we may observe, that the architect has 
produced an original effect by widening the aisles towards the east, and 
throwing the windows into cloister-like recesses : only we do not see 
the practical reason of this arrangement. Externally, the apse, with 
its nearly flat roof, is too low : a ^ult rendered more conspicuous by 
the bell gable being fixed on the eastern gable of the nave. In fact, the 
chief external effect is thrown into the west end with its six-light win- 
dow, and four- light windows to the aisles. The elevations of the 
chancel seemed well planned, and there were preparations in the wall 
for sedUia. The material is yellow brick. We shall see what the 
church looks like when finished : in the mean while, we are glad to 
observe a new competitor show so creditably as Mr. Rogers has up to 
this point done. It is refreshing to perceive in this, and in Mr. 
Teulon's two last churches, that a better ecclesiastical taste is growing 
up in the heretofore sterile soil of Lambeth. 

S, , Ford, Devonshire. — A church, with Mr. St. Aubyn's usual 

mannerisms, both as regards defects and excellences. The accommoda- 
tion is for 512 ; the estimate £2500. We have sanctuary, chancel with 
north aisle; (its south aisle is the tower and vestry;) nave with two aisles, 
and that curious western projection as if for a western tower, in which 
the architect delights. The south aisle is transversely gabled, an arrange- 
ment for which there may be great reason in a town church, but which, 
as the easiest of all arrangements, may speedily degenerate into a mere 
technicality in country churches. If there be any other use in these 
gabled aisles beyond the isolation of the worshippers, it is the allowing 
space in each bay for a larger window than would otherwise be attain- 
able. Here that excuse cannot be pleaded ; the windows are but of two 
lights. The nave has four bays ; the piers, very plain, are alternately cir- 
cular and octagonal ; the windows of two trefoiled lights, with a plain 
quatrefoil and trefoils m head ; the clerestory of quatrefoils alternately 
lozenge and saltire wise. The tower and spire are lofty enough, but 
sadly thin ; the belfry- windows with tracery rather too much as if they 
were cut out of sheet iron, but not without their effect ; two trefoiled 
lights, a trefoil in head of each, and four small quatrefoils in the head 
of both. The west end shows us a window of three trefoiled lights, 
with three trefoils in a circle in head» a low lean-to north aisle, and a 
vestry, far too chapel like, with a circular window containing four 
quatrefoils above the aisle roof. The east window, also of three lights, 
has four quatrefoils in its head, and is altogether more elaborate. This 
church, though rather thin, and starved, and pasteboardy, will possess; 
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we should think, a certain real effect "when it coiilea to be worked out 
in stone. 

S, , Aberavon* Glamorganshire, — ^This ia a new church, to hold 

about 500 people, designed by Meaars. Prichard and Seddon. Ita plan 
Is a nave, and chancel, with n<Nrth-eafitem veatry;, south aisle with en- 
gaged tower at ita western end, and a south-western porch. The 
arrangementa are generally correct; but there -are three rowa of benches 
^longitudinally placed) on each aide of the chancel, and a pulpit and 
reading deek (facing weat) are placed at the north-eaat of the nave. 
The atyle ia a late Middle-Pointed, of good character. witR aome con- 
atnictional polychrome in the hooda of the windowa. The porch has 
an enriched trifoliated arch. The tower haa an oetagonal attached 
turret, ending in an open apirelet, at the aouth- weat angle ; and withia 
an open parapet having pinnaclea on the cornera riaea a stone-gabled 
capping, with ita azia eaatand weat, having a heavy atone cresting and 
a crosa in the middle. Thia iaa good leature, and treated with some 
boldness and effect s 'but the design . bears evidence of insufficient 
means, for which the architects are scaxeely responsible* Indeed the 
total cost will not exceed £^00. 

Memorial Church, Constantinople. — Mr. fiurges set off ahortly after 
our anniveraary meeting, to make arrangementa on the apot for the 
erectioD of this church. What obataclea may yet be thrown in the 
way by Turkiah cbicanerie, we know" not, but we are glad to aee that 
the projectora of the work are evidently anxioua to bring it to a prac- 
tical iaaue. 



NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Some Almshouses, from the designs of Mr. Scott, have been built at 
Hartahill, near Stoke-upon- Trent, aa a testimonial to Mr. Herbert 
Minton. The atyle ia a acme what florid Pointed, and the effect most 
pictureaque. Indeed the only fetult to be hinted in Mr. Scott'a de- 
aigna for this aort of aecular Pointed architecture ia, that it often lacks 
simplicity, and that he almost exaggeratea the pictureaque capabilitiea of 
the atyle. 

Brandeston Vicarage, Suffolk, by Mr. St. Aubyn, promiaes to be 
a picturesque specimen of domestic Pointed. The material ia brick, 
and the building ia eatimated to cost £1,400. The architect has made 
free use of constructional polychrome* 

Daglingworth Rectory, Gloucestershire, a somewhat impoaing build- 
itig, ia in courae of alteration and enlargement, by Mr. St. Aubyn. 
The material ia atone dug from the glebe, and the coat ia about 
£2,200. The pile ia partially recast into an unpretending Pointed 
atyle, to match the additiona. 

Peterston Parsonage, by Measrs. Prichard and Seddon, aeema, in its 
plan, to waate apace in the aomewhat ambitioua ataircaae, and to be 
far too amall in the V atudy." The atyle ia Pointed ; with the orna- 
mental detail in parte a good deal exaggerated, and a verandah with 
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ir<m poets and trBceryniAde a part of the original design. The expense 
will be £1100. 

CamtOH Schools. — ^Theee schools, near Cardiff, are from the designs 
of Messrs. Prichard and Seddon. They are in two stories, the boys 
below, the girls above, and each school-room has a class-room. A 
master's house is attached. The offices are somewhat crowded, and 
the yards cramped in area. The design is picturesque, and an effect 
of height and dignity well obtained. The style is Pointed, of a modi- 
fied character ; the material a bluish stone with quoins enlivened by 
bands and patterns of red brick. The staircase to the girls' school- 
room IS very well treated with a rising open arcade, ll^e bell-gable 
is pretty, but might perhaps have been better placed. 

Spaidington, Lincolnshire. — Mr. W. M. Teulon has designed a 
schoolroom and master's residence for this parish, — good in point 
of arrangement, but not very happy architecturally. The material is 
brick in the lower part, timber and plaster above. The whole of 
a late type. 

Rossington. — ^The same architect has- designed a more ambitious 
structure for this parish, consisting of a school-room and class-room, 
(too nearly of a nze, by the way) of the same materials as the last- 
mentioned. The style is also the same ; and, with the exception 
of the bell-turret, which is rather prettily treated, not superior in archi- 
tectural merit. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

Canterbury Cathedral. —The committee which has undertaken to fill 
the three windows of the south choir^aisle with painted glass has given 
the central window to Mr. Wailes, the artist of the other two. The 
subjects are to be selected from the events of the history of our blessed 
Lord, antitypal of the acts of Moses and Elijah commemorated in the 
flanking windows, so as to make the whole triplet significative of the 
Transfiguration. 

5. Mary, Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. — Higham Ferrers 
church, (formerly collegiate,) is, as we need not remind our readers, 
one of the most remarkable specimens in England of the successive 
ages of Pointed. Among its features, (not to mention the perfect 
Third-Pointed bedehouse still standing in the churchyard,) are the 
magnificent west tower, of early date, surmounted by the spire 
which proves how accurately the seventeenth century could rebuild 
Middle-Pointed work with old materials when it had the will to do 
so; and a double nave and chancel, (that to the north being the 
lady chapel,) respectively flanked by north and south aisles. The 
complete restoration of this church has been placed in Mr. Slater's 
faandsv The chief eonstructional work will be the rebuilding of the 
north aisle and arcade, which are ruinous, and the restoration of the 
roofs throughout. The nave roofs are of a low pitch, but apparently 
reconstructed out of Middle-Pointed materials, while those of the 
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chancel^ of a still lower pitch, present very unsatisfiactory detail, and 
are so depressed as to interfere with the east window. Rightly, then, 
as we think, the architect proposes not to replace these accurately, but 
to consider in his design the general effect of the whole structure. 
As to internal arrangements, there i& little to be done in the chancels, 
both of them retaining their high screens, while that to the south (the 
main chancel) is also elaborately stalled, and preserves its sedilia. 
There are also rich parclosed chantricfs at the ends of each usle. The 
prayer-desk is perforce placed in the nave, to the south-west of the 
screen gates ; while the pulpit stands northward ; and the actual pews, 
which are of the ordinary condition of badness, give place to neat and 
uniform open seats. The font is to be placed to the left of the south 
porch. The history of this restoration has been characterized by 
great munificence on the part alike of the parishioners in general, and 
of the principal landowners. 

S.Mary Magdalene, Westoning, Beds, — ^a small Middle- Pointed churdi, 
comprising west tower, unclerestoried nave and aisles of three bays, and 
chancel, — ^is under restoration by Mr. Slater. In its former condition 
it was seated with irregular high pews, and crowded with a west gallery. 
The tower arch was completely blocked up, and the chancel had a low 
flat roof cutting across the chancel arch, which was ingeniously concealed 
from the nave by large tablets of the Commandments, Greed, and Loan's 
Prayer, filling the entire space above the caps of the piers. All these 
deformities are now being removed, and the tower arch opened to the 
church ; the chancel covered with a polygonal roof, and properly fitted 
with stalls 'and low screen ; an east window inserted ; a new vestry 
built to the north, the pulpit placed against the north pier of the 
chancel-arch, the nave seated in oak, and an external turret staircase 
erected at the north-east corner of the tower. The original Third- 
Pointed nave roof of low pitch is retained. 

S. George, Clyst^ Devonshire, — This church has been extensively 
restored by the rector, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, whose energy has 
been rewarded by deserved success. No materials have been employed 
except oak anjd stone, the pews have all been destroyed, a vestry added, 
together with an organ and several stained glass windows, and the 
floor has been laid with tiles.- We hope to be able to report this 
restoration from actual observation. 

Holy Trinity, Il/racombe. — This old parish church is being reseated 
and repaired without professional advice, and with tolerable success, 
though the ritual arrangements are far from happy. As in most Devon 
churches there is no constructional chancel ; but the seats are placed 
sideways. The pulpit, a handsome one of Jacobean date, stands to 
the west of these ; and under it, facing south, is a prayer-desk of un- 
necessarily large dimensions, flanked by a smaller ditto for '* the clerk/* 
The seats are fairly executed, of Third-Pointed type, with tracery 
nailed on to the bench ends and doors. The organ is at the west end, 
but has been divided so as to throw open the west window. There is 
a handsome coped lectern of oak, the gift of two former curates, but 
it does not appear to be in general use. A great deal yet remains to 
be done when funds can be procured. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of tKe EccUnologist. 

17, Clement's Inn, Strand. 

Dbab Sib, — I notice in the Eeclesiologist for this month a request 
from a correspondent (" A. B. C.'*) to be informed whether there is 
any rule as to which side should be given to the men and which to the 
women ; to which the editor gives a note that *' there is no doubt that 
the south side was of old appropriated to the former.** 1 am of 
opinion that this was not always the case. At WigenhaU, St. Ger- 
main, in Norfolk, there is a church which still retains its old seats/ 
very elaborate and beautiful in character, but those on the north side 
are much more substantial than those on the south, and therefore I 
conclude intended for the male part of the congregation. The seat 
ends next the central passage are formed into niches containing figures ; 
on the north of the Virtues, on the south of the Vices. I am not ungallant 
enough to draw the same conclusion from this fact, but perhaps tiie old 
men may not have been so nice. 

I remain, dear sir. 

Very faithfully yours, 

Raphabl Bbawdon. 

To the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Sia, — I am glad to see that a correspondent has raised the question, 
" which side should be given to the men and which to the women 
in the church." For if open churches are never to be more than 
a sham — ^if, i.e., the return of the pew mode is to be guarded against — 
it can only be by the adoption of this rule. 

And then of course it becomes important, if only for the sake of 
uniformity, to settle on which side the men and women ought to sit 
respectively. 

Now the principle on which this matter ought to be settled is so 
simple, that it is to me marvellous not simply that it should have been 
overlooked, but in the majority of cases contravened. 

For I believe that to those which your correspondent has noticed, 
may be added that of Cumbrae. 

I say it is marvellous that the man should ever be placed on the 
woman's left hand, not only on general grounds, but because the only 
occasion on which their normal position is defined in church — ^that of 
marriage— clearly lays down the rule which should be followed. Having 
adopted this arrangement myself and suggested it to others, I am 
rejoiced to find it recognised in the Eeclesiologist. 

And I may say the same as to the proper time for the publication of 
banns, which is doubtless aa your correspondent states on authority, 
after the Nicene Creed. 

D. E. F. 

Jwe 12, 1867. 
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It is not long ainoe we had to record the decease of P^ Martin. 
Now we hare taexpctaa our graat legrat at tfiepvematare death of our 
friend and co-operator, M. Lassua. It is unnecessary for us to reca- 
pitulate the numerouf. wiovks whioh exhibit hia talent, learning, and 
activity. Hq was connected with our Society not only as an honorary 
member, but as an occasional contributor to the Ecclesiologist. We 
hope that the edition of tiie curious work of VUlars d'Honneoouit, 
which he had been long preparing, may not be lost to tiie world. 

We call. atslfeDtipQ tp an eibcelteat scivsipe is^jv afoot ita forming en 
Arcbitiectural PhotogmDhie. A^^fvociatiQiiT Tkfi PrcntisioiiA], Ggmieitteft 
hope to. be ab)e. te supply efinml .aubporibeop ^ - one g^mpa^ with 
at least three of the: leigest ei«ed. Mchitectural.pbotogpr^bs« or ^vwa 
tbijcty to £t>rty S9%U s^i9Q8op§ic. vmr^ . AppUcatieos from persoiia 
desiring tq become* memb^s- should be vsade. to> th^Hpn. Seaetaij^ 
R. Hesketh, £«q. Q$, Wimpole Stre«W W. 

We have received several earnest, but anonymous and therefore 
useless, letters with reference to the awards of tb6 premiums in the 
Public Offices Competition. 

We have bad occasion nwie. than once to direct attention to that 
disgraceful page in JDnmicipel 'history, the bad faith of the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh in regard to Trinity College Church. A bill has 
recently been brought before Parliament, under the conduct of the 
Lord Advocate, which would, have finally swallawedupand confiscated 
the money the corporation has received from the railway, towards com- 
piomiaiDg a>q>eci^i«feelotvtkesappoitef theSsSabliah^dlifinsterarealled 
the Annuity Tieui.. This mea — re» howeeerir whifeb was objeeted to> 4mi 
other gvonnda^besidesi has been ^thdmwn for the session* It is- now 
time, aooordiogly, for thoae who desire to save^the churdi, to make a 
strong and united effort. 

The Carpenter Memorial Window has been completed and fixed in 
the church of S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square. We understand 
that the subscriptions have covered the whole expense, leaving a small 
balance, — ^unfortunately quite insufiicient for founding thearchitectanil 
prize which was contemplated at the commencement of the subscription. 

We owe our best thanks to His Excellency the Bavarian Minister, 
who, in answer to a question which we put to him at the request of a 
correspondent, courteously informed us that the right person to apply 
to for Munich glass is Mr. Maximilian AinmuIIer, Inspector of the 
Royal Manufactory of Panted Glass at Munich. 

Received P. S.— H, E,— W. C— G, G. 

We are again compelled by an untoward accident to postpone the 
Remarks on Glass Painting,^in continuation of some former commu- 
nications, till our next number. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GLASS PAINTING.— No. III. 

(A Commvuication.) 

Thb second of the present series of papers was taken up by the con- 
sideration of the first two objections which lie against the general 
adoption of the principles of the Naturalistic school of painting ^for the 
adornment of the windows of our churches : that objection being, that 
in the view of this school windows were regarded as convenient spaces 
for the display of pictures, the only difference being that, in this case, 
they are painted on glass- instead of on the wall, or, as the case may 
be, on canvas ; and not as, which they really are, openings for the ad- 
mission of the necessary quantity of light. The present paper shall be 
given to the consideration of the second and more important objection : 
viz., that the spirit to which the rigid following out of the Naturalistic 
principles leads, is one alien to the feelings and genius of true glass 
painting. 

For the sake of clearness, however, it may be better, before entering 
on this part of the subject, just briefly to enumerate again the prin- 
cipal objections to such a treatment of windows as is adopted by this 
school. Briefly, then, they may be reduced to three heads. There is, 
first, the essential difference between the things themselves. A win- 
dow is an opening for the admission of light : the object of a picture 
is to adorn — ^to bear a part in the general ornamentation of the 
building in which it is placed. If we go further, and say that it has 
another object, in first arresting and then fixing the attention, so as to 
imprei^ the mind strongly with a sense of the scenes and events which 
it pourtrays, it is a secondary one. Its first and grand aim is to please, 
and by raising such pleasurable feelings in our minds as are suitable, 
and in harmony with the subjects which it Represents, to make the 
worship of God more worthy of Him to whom it is offered. A window, 
in like manner, has its object ; but this is to admit light ; and when it 
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has done this in a sufficient quantity, it has fulfilled its end, and Is a 
good window. But if we assign to it a further office, namely, of look- 
ing well, hy becoming in its turn a part of the general ornamentation, 
this too is a secondary object, and must be rigidly subordinated to its 
primary end. 

Thus, then, both in their primary and secondary ends, windows and 
paintings are different from each other. The primary object of the 
one is to admit light; its secondary to contribute its share to the 
adornment of the building : the primary of the other is, on the other 
hand, to be a part of its adornment ; its second, to impress the mind 
yiyidly with a sense of that which it pourtrays. 

Secondly, there is in the case of windows the transparency of the 
material employed as the groundwork of painting. This will act, in 
the way of restriction, in two ways : first, by putting it out of the 
power of the painter to introduce, with any good effect, the contrasts 
of light and shade; — in a word, by compelling him, if he will be true 
to the laws of his art, to have recourse to a method of painting, — i. e., 
without shadows, — which in ordinary art would be to the highest degree 
fanciful. Secondly, as a necessary consequence from this, by limiting 
him to the choice of such objects as can, without material injury to 
their forms, be represented in this peculiar manner, — i. e., without 
shadows; in other words, confining him, as has been before recom- 
mended, to human figures, if he take his subject either from Scripture 
or ecclesiastical history ; or, if he content himself with patterns, to 
geometrical figures, or such natural objects as the leaves of the vine, 
oak, and other natural foliage, which can be made to diversify and in- 
crease the beauty of his patterns. To these he will be chiefly con- 
fined, because they admit of being, without any serious offence to the 
eye, so represented : his human figures being lined out, as it were, 
strongly on their gold-coloured or diapered backgrounds, and such 
foliage as he chooses to introduce into his patterns being represented 
somewhat in a stiff — certainly in a conventional, i. e., as they are in 
themselves, not as they are seen in perspective — kind of manner: while 
to attempt to introduce, under these conditions, subjects with all their 
natural accessories, — whether they be scenes in the open air, with their 
accompaniments of sky and meadow, and hill and plain ; or in-door 
scenes, with their artificial effects of dark comers and unlighted re- 
cesses — would be absurd ; the beauty of all such, especially open-air 
scenes, depending mainly on the shadows. 

A third difference will be found to lie in the simplicity — not to say 
the severity — of treatment which the subjects of glass-painting require. 
This peculiarity is enforced on the glass-painter by several conside^a^- 
tions ; the chief of which will be found to be, that the surface available 
for the display of his art is cut up by a multiplicity and variety of lines, 
in the shape of mullions, leading, and cross-bars, necessary for tiie due 
support and security of the glass, which will cross his subject in every 
possible direction, and at every conceivable angle : to meet which he 
must so contrive his figures, as that they shall fall in with them, — e. g., 
the figures must be so arranged as to come naturally, and without any 
visible effort to produce the arrangement, within the spaces marked out 
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by the mullions ; thereby avoiding the unsightly effect sometimes seen, 
in which half a figure is concealed by a mullion. The vestments of the 
figures, again, must be so disposed as to fall in, in the same easy and 
natural manner, — or, at any rate, without any very great or apparent 
restraint, — with the leading in such a manner, that tV^ lines shall follow 
their folds ; hereby not so much concealing these parts, as making them 
bear, besides their own proper work, a part in the general effect. 

All this requires arrangement — a skilful management, in fact, on the 
part of the painter, of his figures and subject. And it is this very cir- 
cumstance that must always give a certain air of conventionality, and 
stiffness even, to glass paintings, which is quite enough to distinguish 
them from every other kind ; so much so, that the bare attempt to in- 
troduce a different method of treatment will at once strike even an unedu- 
cated eye with something of a feeling of incongruity. In point of fact, 
it will be found that this stiffness of manner is not so much a matter of 
choice or affectation on the part of the painter, as is sometimes thought, 
but a necessary result of the peculiar conditions under which he mu^t 
work; forced on him, as it were, by the nature of what he is called 
upon to do, but which ought no more to be considered a disadvantage 
to him, than the peculiar nature of the work and the material of the 
sculptor should be considered »o to him. The best judges of such 
matters are agreed that there is a certain air of " sternness," as it is 
called, proper to the work of a sculptor, which would be quite but of 
place, and improper, if adopted generally, in painting. And why not 
extend the same limitation to glass-painting ? It, too, has a peculiar 
material, and peculiar laws of its own. Why seek to confound these, 
and require glass-painters to work under different conditions ? 

But to return to the proper subject of the present paper. How far 
does the rigid following out of naturalistic principles suit the genius 
and spirit of glass-painting ? 

The great principle, indeed the glory of this school, is always and at 
alljimes to represent scenes and events exactly and in every point as they 
occurred, — to reproduce them, in short, in every particular, down to the 
minutest and most unimportant detail ; not omitting one jot or one 
tittle, or softening one single feature, however harsh or unworthy, or 
whether it be one which men, condemning at the time and always, 
naturally wish to be for ever .buried in oblivion. Such is their prin- 
ciple ; good and honest enough in one sense, but not one which will 
ever gain much assent or favour among men, so long as they continue 
to be constituted as they are at present, because repugnant to their 
best and most natural feelings. 

The principle advocated, on the contrary, in the present paper, is to 
represent scenes as the eye of faith contemplates them; not dwelling on 
their details any further than is necessary to work out the peculiar 
view of faith. Which of these two is the most natural for the glass- 
painter to adopt ? 

A window, then, be it remembered, is an opening for the admis- 
sion of light ; and any further treatment of it — as, e. g., the caus- 
ing the mullions to branch out in the head into figures of various 
forms, or the substitution of coloured for plain glass in the lights — 
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is with reference to farther view, that of making it a more pleas- 
ing object to the eye. How this further end was at first effected 
bl^ been already shown ; that it was effected by filling the openings 
with patterns of bright colours, relieved* in some instances, by subjects 
contained in medallions^ to which the pattern formed, as it were, a 
border. Afterwards single figures came to be adopted ; and this, too, 
at a time coincident with the highest point of perfection to which ar- 
chitecture has as yet been carried. 

It is obvious, then, that so long as the ornamentation of windows is 
confined simply to colours disposed in various geometrical patterns, no 
question ever could, or can, arise as to the adoption, or otherwise, of 
naturalistic or any other principles. But once cross this boundary to 
introduce even a medallion containing a subject, or even a single human 
figure, and the question at once opens. And still more is this the case 
when, in place of medallions, large figures, of the size of life, and sub- 
jects from Scripture or history, are introduced. Here the decision of 
the question. How are these to be treated ? forces itself at opce into 
notice ; whether they be, as is proposed in- these papers, single isolated 
figures placed in each light, or they are parts of a general subject, ex- 
tending over the surface of the whole opening, but so arranged as to 
fall in with the rule of keeping them clear of the mullions. 

For let the case of single detached figures, one in each light, be first 
taken. It is, let it be supposed, a figure of S. Paul. There are, then» 
obviously, two ways in which such a figure may be represented : 
either, that is, — as we know from his own words he actually was — 
naturalistically ; or as our reverence and admiration for one who was 
so eminent a servant of God loves to think of and imagine. 

In his own description of himself he is seen to be in " bodily pre- 
sence weak,"i and "speech contemptible,*' "rude in speech";* and 
frequent allusions are made by him to his *' infirmities." Now what- 
ever sense we may attach to such words, or whatever might have been 
the particular infirmity to which he alludes as " the thorn in the flesh "* 
— ^whether or no it was any personal defect or deformity of body — ^it has 
been suggested that it may have been blindness — ^it is clear that he can- 
not have been that magnificent and animated orator whom we see in 
Raphael's cartoon, •* Paul preaching at Athens." Such a conception, 
however magnificent and appropriate to our idea of him — as we do, in 
fact, think of him to ourselves — by no means agrees with the descrip- 
tion given by himself of one who was " rude in speech," and •' weak " 
in *• bodily presence." It is, on the contrary, the very perfection of 
our ideal of what an orator and preacher should be. Nor is the matter 
in this respect at all mended by supposing that these terras are not the 
description given by the Apostle of himself, but the description slan- 
derously given of him by his enemies to men not familiar with his 
person, and which are here ironically quoted and alluded to by S. Paul. 
Because, even on this supposition, there must have been some ground- 
work in fact for such terms. Had he really been the magnificent 
figure shown in RaphaeFs cartoon, the description would have been, 

1 2 Cor. X. 10. s 2 Cor, xi. 6, » 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
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even to men but slightly acquainted with his person, too broad a cari« 
cature to be for a moment credited.^ 

Yet here is the choice presented to us : if we are to follow the 
principles of the naturalistic school in pourtraying, rigidly, every thing 
exactly as we either know, or have grounds for supposing it to have 
occurred, we must keep strictly to the Apostle's own description of 
himself; and the result will be, a diminutive, weak, — we may even 
say — sickly' and emaciated form, worn down and attenuated by the 
working of a spirit too powerful for the frail body which it inhabited 
to bear ; wearing an almost unearthly aspect, with its quick, eager, 
far-seeing and penetrating glance, as though even yet his soul were 
filled with the remembrance of those unspeakable glories^ which he had 
been permitted to see ; and burning with thoughts — of which there is 
also evidence in his Epistles — too rapid, too vast, for either quick or 
ready utterance. Or we must have him as Raphael loved to paint him, 
and as we all love to think of him, as the accomplished reasoner and 
fiery irresistible orator — one endowed with a power of the closest and 
most accurate reasoning combined with the utmost ability of persua- 
sive expression — bearing down all opposition before him by the force 
of his inspired eloquence. And which shall be our choice may very 
safely be left to what will be the determination of nine out of every 
ten unprejudiced men. 

Or, let it be supposed that the window requiring to be filled is one 
of six lights, divided by a transome, so as to form twelve spaces to be 
filled by as many figures. Here there is an opportunity for pourtray- 
ing the whole band of the Apostles in one glorious company ; and let 
it be further supposed that this method of filling it be finally deter- 
mined on, and upon naturalistic principles so far as regards the treat- 
ment of the separate figures. Here, then, they must be painted just 
as in life they appeared to the men of their own day ; i.e. not as the 
Apostles and messengers of Ood and Christ, but as poor squalid 
fishermen^ — of a despised race too : one as the hateful publican, the 
collector of a tax loathed and detested by the whole people, and 
whose collectors were men of the lowest class and of such a character 
as to be commonly ranked with sinners, and, indeed, to be all but 
synonymous with them, and therefore to be represented in the coarse- 
ness of feature and expression common to such a class ; and all of 
them with the strongly-marked Jewish features. 

Now, without entering upon any discussion as to the relative claims 
of the Jews, when compared with other nations, to be considered a 
handsome race, — and instances are given of a most striking kind of 
beauty in some individual cases— it is, perhaps, seldom, if ever, con- 

' In farther confirmation of this Tiew, it ia remarkable that, in what are un- 
doubtedly his own words (I Cor. L 17 ; 2 Cor. i. 4), the Apostle seema to g^ire a 
tacit confirmation of the truth of such a description ; even supposing that it had 
been promulgated through the malice of his enemies. The phrases, " not with wis- 
dom of words/' "excellency of speech," *' enticing words of man's wisdom," 
anawer undoubtedly to the " speech contemptible " and *' rude in speech " of his 

__ • 

6DCini68* 

« 2 Cor. xii. 7. ' 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

4 S. John i. 46; vu. 41,42. 
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sidered, what would be the effect, evea in an assthetic point of view, 
of thus representing the sacred personages of the New Teatament 
with the ordinary coarse, common, Jewish cast of countenance, which, 
yet, on naturalistic principles, we must believe that they possessed. 
Our general ideas of beauty most undeniably de])end in a very high 
degree upon association ; perhaps in a much higher degree than men 
generally will allow. And the question must be asked, whether, from 
associations — long-rooted associations, which in the minds of some 
have come to be looked upon as good and right — the common Jewish 
type of feature, such as we see it in the lower classes of Jews, to 
which class the Apostles undoubtedly belonged* is pleasing to us as 
Christians ? 

To test 'this more completely : should we like to see our Lord pour- 
trayed with all these strongly marked features, instead of with the 
traditional type that has become familiar to us ! And yet it may be 
argued that He must in His life on earth have borne them. Perhaps 
the unconscious prepossesbion of our minds in this respect is shown 
in Leonardo da Vinci's picture of "The Last Supper," where the 
hateful lineaments are confined to the traitor Judas alone. 

It will be no answer to such a question to say that the prejudice 
against this peculiar type of countenance is unjust. Let it be so : 
prejudices are not the less strong for being unreasonable. 

But putting this aside altogether, does it meet the reverence with 
which we naturally regard the Apostles, whether they be considered 
as the best and holiest of the servants of God — the chosen com- 
panions of Christ, men entrusted by Him, first of all men, with the 
work of establishing His kingdom upon earth, — or as the peculiar and 
special recipients of inspiration, in a sense in which no men since have 
]K>ssessed it, does it befit the reverence due to such men that they 
should be ^ourtrayed before lis with the homely guise and look which 
they wore on earth ? Does not, on the contrary, the mere thought of 
what they really were to tis, the bearers of a heavenly message, a 
communication from God to men, prevent us, except by an effort, 
from thinking of them in any other light ? The lower offices, the 
common vulgar duties which were theirs on earth, are, of necessity, 
lost sight of in the higher thoughts, of what, in God's Providence, 
they were made to us. And yet on naturalistic principles we must 
still think of them as common men and fishers. 

But to take it on the very ground proposed by this school : how, 
on naturalistic principles, is it to be ascertained what their peculiar 
aspect and appearance were ? We know, it will be said, that they 
were common fishermen and peasants ; and we know, at once, what 
such men usually are. But how ? Are we to sketch from existing 
European life, the life which we see around us wherever we go ? if 
so, such was not their real appearance when on earth : Eastern life is 
far too marked in its difference from Western, not to leave its cha- 
racteristics equally broadly marked on the two races. And instead of 
painting on naturalistic principles, we are painting after a fancy of 
our own : we are painting them not as they were, but as we think they 
may have been. And the question may then very fairly be raised, 
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"Whether, of two ideals, that which invests them with the appropriate 
spiritual glories of their Apostleship is not the best ? 

Or are we to say that painters must sketch from actual existing 
specimens, studied on the spot, of Eastern life ? Possibly this life, so 
little variable as it is, may still represent with sufficient faithfulness 
the life of the Apostles' time, so as to admit of such a practice. But 
of our glass painters how many may fairly be assumed as possessing 
the time and means requisite for such an accurate study of Eastern 
life as would in this case be required ? Not many, possibly. 

But further, supposing these several questions satisfactorily disposed 
of, there is yet a third to be met ; how on these principles are the 
minor points of complexion, peculiarity of individual features, colour of 
hair, height, &c. to be determined ? There must have been such indi- 
vidual peculiarities ; and on the naturalistic principle of representing 
things as they really were, it is hard to say how they are to be decided. 
And yet they must be, or this principle is not satisfied. 

A similar difficulty, again, has to be encountered in the representa- 
tions of the saints and martyrs of ecclesiastical history. At what par- 
ticular period of their course are we to^determine that they shall, lite- 
rally and faithfully, be reproduced before our eyes ? Surely not in 
all the horrible agonies of their sufferings ? And yet this is, as it 
were, the crowning point of their life on earth ; that to which our eyes 
naturally turn : to which all other lines of thought of necessity lead, 
as the highest testimony it was in their power to give of their faith 
and love. But if we choose this point, would they be fitting subjects 
for our church windows ? helps or hindrances to devotional feeling ? 

But as the sum and crowning point of all, how is He to be repre- 
sented. Who is the highest object of our faith, and whose representa- 
tion, as such, we desire, most of all to have in our churches ? 
Where shall we find in the world of nature and men a fitting repre- 
sentation of Him Whose ** visage was so marred more than any man, 
and His form more than the sons of men ?"^ Yet this is the difficulty 
to which naturalistic principles drive us ; we must either, in this case, 
paint from what is, and must be, from the nature of the case, an inade- 
quate type ; or we must abandon these principles altogether, and, in this 
instance at any rate, adopt an ideal form and countenance. For it 
need not be more than stated, that all existing representations of Christ 
are purely ideal.' 

1 Isaiah 1. 11-^14. 

'It may seem singular to one who looks at it from the modern point of view, that 
there should have been preserved no authentic portrait or representation of Christ : 
that when we would conceive of HU personal appearance in whom are centred all 
onr best and warmest feelings, we must have recourse to the imaginations of men. 
This is a fact similar to what has in a recent work, (*' Sinai and Palestine," by the 
Rev. A. P. Stanley,) been remarked respecting the total oblivion which has come 
over the places most sanctified by immediate association with His Presence. These 
are now identified — so far as they have been identified — and established by conjee- 
tare ; in some instances of the most arbitrary kind. The earliest existing represen- 
tations of Christ are in the catacombs of Rome, under the form of a beardless 
youth, as the Good Shepherd, It is stated, we think, on the authority of S. 
Augustine, that no authentic representation of Him was known in his time ; though 
Eusebius — we are quoting in each case from memory — in his Eccles. Hist, men- 
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Upon this point how utterly inadequate are all such r^refientationa 
as naturalistic principles would force upon us, to give us any fitting 
idea of the highest object of our faith ! There are, on this head some 
sensible remarks in a Review of Mr. Ruskin's " Modem Painters." 
in a recent number of the Quarterly Review. The article itself is 
written in a bad temper, and with a bitter spirit of retaliation for Mr. 
Ruskin's sweeping criticisms ; but in the latter part are some remarks 
which are well worth attention. Speaking of the spirit in which a 
painter approaches his subject, the writer says : " It is indeed in pro- 
portion to the admiration with which he would worship, or pay homage 
to Divine or sacred persons, could they be present, that a painter, or a 
poet, will invest them with the most radiant gifts of his imagination 
while absent.*'^ 

Without affirming, as this passage would naturally lead us to sup- 
pose, that the many unworthy representations of our Lord, which 
unhappily are to be found, are the direct results of a cold unloving 
spirit and a want of devotion in the painter ; it is yet a true and philo- 
sophic statement of the reason why naturalistic principles when applied 
to sacred subjects and persons have never met with any wide or ap- 
proved recognition. There is, in fact, something incongruous — ^not to 
say degrading, to the objects of our devotion thus constantly to asso- 
ciate with them the thought of anything low, or mean, or trivial ; such 
as must be of necessity many of the details of such a life as ours. 
We shrink from doing this in connexion with the objects of a pure 
and strong earthly passion ; and it ia far more revolting to do it in 
connexion with such thoughts as hang upon the footsteps of our 

tions a statue of oar Lord, with a female figure falling down before it, as having 
been set up at the door of her house, by the woman who was healed of her issue of 
blood. The account given by Kugler, (Handbook of Painting, translated by Sir 
C. Eastlake, Part 1, Book 1,) of such representations of our Lord is, that the 
earlier Christians seem to have contented themselves with symbolic representations, 
as eg. the Lamb, — the Vine, — the Fish, — the Monogram, — and the Cross; then 
followed such representations as the Good Shepherd, *' sometimes in the midst of 
His flock, alone, or with companions, caressing a sheep, or with a shepherd's pipe 
in His hand, sometimes sorrowing for' the lost sheep, and again bearing the reco- 
vered one upon His shoulder/' Again, singularly enough, Christ appears under 
the figure of Orpheus captivating the wild beasts of the ifbrest with His lyre ; a 
strange, yet (apart from association) an appropriate emblem : then under Old Testa- 
ment types — Abraham, Moses, Job, Daniel in the lion's den. Afterwards portrait- 
like representations succeed; " the origin of them being alternately ascribed to a 
{ncture by Jesus Himself, or by Pondus Pilate, or by S. Luke, or (according to 
ater views) by Nicodemus f or as founded upon some manifestly counterfeit, bat 
still old, manuscripts, such, for example, as the letter of Lentulus to the Roman 
Senate, which may possibly be assigned to the third century." In this letter 
Christ is thus described : " a Man of lofty stature, of serious and imposing coun- 
tenance, inspiring love as well as fear, in those who behold Him. His hair is the 
colour of wine, (meaning probably of a dark colour,) straight and without lustre, as 
low as the ears, but thence glossy and curly, flowing upon the shoulders, and divided 
down the centre of the head after the manner of the Nazarenes. The forehead ia 
smooth and serene, the face without blemish, of a pleasant slightly ruddy colour. 
The expression noble and engaging ; nose and mouth of perfect form, tiie beard 
abundant, and of the same colour as the hair, parted in the middle ; the eyes blue 
and brilliant. He is the most beautiful among the children of men." A noble, 
though ideal, conception of Christ's person. 
' Quarteriy Review, vol. 08, p. 427. 
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( Redeemer and His disciples. Or if it be done, as it is done in some 

t of the spurious accounts of our Liord's early infoncy, from which the 

\ old painters sometimes borrowed their subjects, it is with a sensation 

of something like pain at the bare idea of the state of feeling which 
could have prompted such efforts, that we read the accounts. For^ 
however much we may be inclined to allow that they are the offspring 
of mistaken feelings, it is yet clear that reverence for the Godhead must 
htive been at a painfully low ebb in the minds of their authors. 

The reason of aU this is to be found in the feeling of almost uncon*, 
scions reverence with which we habitually regard the scenes and per-, 
sons of Holy Writ. We are so accustomed to regard these persona 
and scenes with the utmost reverence of thought that it is to us a 
profanation to regard them otherwise ; — to think of them, for instance, 
as encountering, and subject to, the same meannesses and squalor ojf 
life that we must, in some measure at least, ourselves encounter : and 
it will be found to be true that our habitual mode of thought regarding 
them, now that they are removed from earth, will be, as the Quarterly 
Reviewer remarks, in exact proportion to the depth of the worship or 
reverence which we should have paid to them had we lived while they 
were on earth. The manner, on the contrary, in which painters of 
this school seem to regard them is thus described : " The naturalisti 
were so called from their predilection for common nature — ^for direct 
imitation. Passion is the predominant inspiring principle in their re- 
presentations. The forms which they bring before us are not those 
of nature in a refined state, like those of the great masters in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century — a nature in which beauty is the 
evidence of moral harmony, and the feelings of love and hatred seem 
the indications of a godb'ke energy. Their figures want alike this phy- 
sical elevation and this divine impulse — they are given up to demons 
of earth ; and even when no animated scene is represented, the spec- 
tator feels that they are capable of the wildest excitement."^ 

Which of these two methods of representing the personages of Holy 
Writ is most in accordance with our religious feelings ? — this of the 
naturalisti, or that of the Reviewer before quoted, in which the beauty 
and spirituality of the representation is in exact harmony and propor- 
tion with the religious feelings of the painter ? On the determination 
of this question the choice of the style which shall be adopted in thfs 
windows of our churches may very safely be rested. 

G. R. F. 

' Kugler, Handbook of Painting, p. 500. 
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ANNALS OF THE CHURCH OF S. MARY THE LESS, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

A Paper read before the Cambridge Architectural Society, March IQfA, 
18d7. By J. W. Clabki, Esq., of Trinity College. 

Among the many noble buildings which adorn our University, there is 
scarcely one which more deserves our attention and our reverence than 
the church of S. Mary the Less, alike from its intrinsic beauty and the 
associations connected with it. Originally dedicated to S. Peter, it 
gave its name to our earliest college, the members of which worshipped 
within its walls, and enriched it with their g^fts, for nearly four cen- 
turies. Around it our University has grown up ; between whose pre- 
sent and whose past it thus forms a link of more than ordinary in- 
terest. How many succeeding generations of scholars have gazed 
upon its time-worn walls, or worshipped within its pale ? Some saw 
it when it was fresh from the architect's hand ; some stood by sorrow- 
ing when Puritan sacrilege tore down its fairest ornaments : and we 
who look upon its latest decay, shall we not bestir ourselves at least 
to prevent further ruin ? Let us be glad that in all its changes it has 
but lost somewhat of its former beauty ; that its elegance has not been 
marred by the tasteless additions of the Renaissance ; that we can still 
call in the aid of our imaginations to picture to us what it was that 
our predecessors in this place beheld, and give to the mournful skeleton 
that is left the form of beauty that it once possessed. The famous east 
Window still remains, as perfect as when it was constructed ; then, 
doubtless, it formed a fitting close to a long series, all similar to it in 
design : now, it stands to bear solitary testimony to the beauty that has 
passed away. It is by this window that the church b chiefly known. In 
almost every work on architecture, a drawing of it may be seen ; and pos-. 
sibly some of those who have derived pleasure and instruction from the 
contemplation of this feature of the church, may be not indisposed to aid 
the restoration of the other portions of the fabric. It is with the hope 
of awakening an interest in the works which are now contemplated, 
that an attempt has been made to discover the history of this church* 
and the vicissitudes through which it has passed. 

In the olden time, before the establishment of the University had 
raised Cambridge from its original insignificance, there stood without 
Trumpington Gates the little Norman church of S. Peter. Of its 
foundation no record has been preserved : the first mention of it is in 
the reign of Richard I., when a jury found their verdict in these terms : 
" The jury are well aware that one Langline, who was both patron and 
incumbent of the church, gave it, — secundum quod tunc fuit mos civi- 
tatis Cantabrigise, — to a relation of his, one Segar, who was patron 
and incumbent of it for sixty years and more, and subsequently gave it 
to Henry his son, who held it for sixty years, and gave it to the hos- 
pital at Cambridge."^ 

1 8elden. Hist, of TitheB, p. 386. Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, i„ p. 29. 
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The hospital referred to is that of S. John in the 3ewrf, where S. 
John's College now stands ; whoever was the original founder thereof, 
the Bishops of Ely soon took it under their patronage; With refer- 
ence to dur church. Baker, in his MS. history of S. John's, says, that 
it was Bishop Eustace, who came to the see of Ely in 1197, who 
among other benefactions " likewise appropriated S. Peter's church, in 
Cambridge, (now Little S. Mary's,) to the religious brethren at S. 
John's."^ And a little further on, he speaks of " two of their houses, 
near S. Peter's church, now part of the site of 8. Peter's College/* 
In the report of the commissioners sent by King Edward I., in a.d. 
1278, mention is made of '' the church of S. Peter without Trump- 
ington Ghites, appropriated to the master and brethren of the hospiud 
of S. John."« 

To these religious brethren there were added certain secular scholars 
by Hugh de Balsham, who was made Bishop of Ely in 1257 a.d. 
The legal date of their position in S. John's Hospital is the ninth year 
of King Edward I., 1280, Dec. 27; but Baker conceives that they 
must have been there actually for some time previously, as Bishop Mon- 
tacute speaks of them as " per longa tempora simul in eodem Hospitali 
degentes." Their position, however, was hardly legalised before they 
were removed : for in 1284 we find a charter confirmatory of the bishop's 
acts, aad authorising, *' that our scholars whom we enact shall be caUed 
the Scholars of the Bishops of Ely for ever, be separated from the 
Brothers of the Hospital, and be transferred to hostels hard by the 
church of S. Peter without Trumpington Ghites, at Cambridge, and 
have that church with the two hostels aforesaid for ever.'*^ Baker says 
of this, — 

" I shall only add upon this partition, thai the division was made upon the 
disagreement and heats of the two different parties ; which though sometimes 
compelled, yet always broke into new flames upon fresh occasions ; (the scho^ 
-lars being too wise, or the brethren possibly over good :) whieh grew at last to 
that height, that after neither the good offices nor the authority of their patron 
could aUay them, he was forced at last to give way to a division, and place 
them at a greater distance ; wherein as the students seem to have been more 
to blame, so the brethren were the more eager of the two to part : and out of 
this eagerness they seem to have had the worse share in the division or ex- 
change, whereof they afterwards complained. For as they gave up the im- 
propriation of S. Peter's church, (now Little S. Mary's,) with the two 
adjoininff hostels, so they received only as a compensation from the Bishop, 
ont of the students' revenues, an hostel over against the Dominicans, (now 
Emanuel College,) afterwards styled Rudd's Hostel, with an annual rent 
* charge, bought of Isabella Wombe, the value whereof, being not specified, I 
will suppose to have been very small ; with some old houses formerly be- 
longing to the rector of Eyworth, and to Robert Aunger, adjoining to the 
Hospital."* 

Shortly after he says : 

1 From the transcript in Cole. MSS. vol. xlis., p. 19. 

' Cooper, i., p. 59. 

3 Old Register of S. Peter's College, p. 25. 

* Cole, ibid. p. 22. 
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** I bftve abeaHy intiiiiated tbat the regular bretfaken had tiie wone of the 
ezchaiige» and had no equal compeniatioD allowed for the loss of S. Peter's 
church, near Trumpingfton Gate, which was given from them to the College. 
This they afterwards complained of ; and great variance arising thereupon, 
both parties were at last prevailed with to submit themselves to the award 
and arbitrement of this prelate, (Bishop Montacute,) their common patron. 
The original submission of Roger de la Goter, Master, and fourteen Fellowa 
of S. Peter's College, is yet extant among our archives,^ under the emnmoa 
seal of that Coll^^ together with an ancient copy of the subaaisaion of 
Alexander de Ixninge, Master, and five Brethren or that house, of the same 
date, and both of them oblige themselves to abide by his determination, 
under the penalty of suspension, excommunication, or of fulminating an in- 
terdict, as is there said. Being thus armed, as well by his own authority, aa 
with the consent of the parties, he proceeded to a hearing ; (the whole process 
whereof is entered upon that bishop's register,') and after very mature delibcF- 
ration, and weighing the reasons and antuments of both sides, he at last 
awarded and decreed, (Jul. 10, an. 1340,) "niat the church should continue in 
the possession of the College, but with equitable eonsiderqitions : as a oompen- 
aation to the Brethren he ordered, tbat tne college should pay them annually 
for ever 20s» at two equal payments, at the two terms or Feasts of the Purifi- 
cation of the Blessed Maiy and S. John the Baptist ; and that if this payment 
should be k retro by the space of twenty days, they should ' nomine poense ' 
pay 20s, more ; and in case of failure (without some just impediment) after 
twenty days, they were, ipso facto, to incur the sentence of excommunication ; 
and the Bishop of Ely is to pronounce, and retain them bound, under that 
sentence, until they have effectually paid obedience to this decree : which both 
parties submitted to, and ratified by their consent, under the like penalty of 
excommunication : and the brethren relax and quit their claims, under the 
same penalty, that the College is bound to make their payment. This I have 
the rather mentioned, because this payment is yet continued, (thoueh it will 
never be exacted under such direful penalties,) not for the scite of their Col- 
lege as has been imagined, but for the scite and endowments of their church."* 



Already we get some indications of the name which the church 
soon to bear : for we learn from a deed of the 18 Edward II. (13i4~5), 
that one Robert de Domlton had endowed a chaplain to perform aer- 
vice daily " at the altar of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin " in S. 
Peter's church in Trumpington Street.^ At this time the church was 
old and ruinous, for about a.d. 1350 the chancel fell to the ground.^ 

It had probably ceased to be used for Divine Service before its actual 
fall, for in 1340 licence was granted to Nicolas de Wisebeck " to cele- 
brate the Divine Offices within the walla of the college, until the 
church of S. Peter is dedicated." The licence for dedication was 
granted in 1349 :^ and the ceremony performed in 135^, as appears 
by the following entry in the register of the then Bishop of Ely* 
Thomas de Insulk. 

" On the Saturday next after AH Saints' Day, in the year of our Lord 
1352, he dedicated the church without Trumpington Gates, Cambridge, in 
the honour of Blessed Mary ever Virgin."^ 

> Dat. 10 Calend. Maij, An. 1339. ' Regr. Montscote, fol. 17, 18. 

» Cole, ibid. p. 27. 

* Cole's MSS. xii., p. 124, ap. Le Keaz. " Memorials of Cambridge." 

* Fuller, ed. Prickett and Wright, p. 76. < Cole, xxzv. 118. 
f Baker, MSS. xl. p. 199. 
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This Beems to Lave been Not. 3rd, by a statute of Thomas de 
Aninde]* Bishop of Ely, dated 1 385, authorisiog the change of day. 
His statute is as follows : 

" We, Thomas, to our well-beloved sons, the master and scholars of our 
house of S. Peter at Cambridge, who hold the parish church of S. Msiy 
without Trumpington Gates for their own use, and also to all and each of the 
parishioners or the said church, health, ^race, and blessing. 

** Because, as we have heard, the festival of the dedication of your churdi 
aforesaid fislls everv year on the morrow of AU Souls' Day, and ye, the pa- 
rishioners of the aforesaid church, have not been aeenstomed, by reason of 
the multitude of festivals immediately preceding, as neither have ye been able 
conveniently, to celebrate as ye ought the festival of dedication itself, or to 
enter the said church, or attend the Divine Offices, or perform the duties of 
your parish, as was fitting, according as we are fully informed upon this 
matter: We, therefore, from the aforesaid causes, and other legitimate ones 
which utee us in this matter, have considered that the festival of dedieation 
might with advantage be transferred to the 11th day of July, for the increase 
of the honour of God, and the more fervent incitement of your devotion in 
Divine worship. Wherefore we decree, &C 

. *' Given at Downham, on the last day of the month of December, a.d* 
1386.''* 

From this time t^e college is called indifferently, the Hall of S. 
Mary of Gh«ce ;* the House of S. Peter ; and S. Peter's College :' and 
as late as 1304 the parish was still described as that of 8. Peter with- 
ont Triimpington Gates> 

The church was called that of Saint Mary of Orace ; Saint Mary Minor; 
S. Mary without Trumpington Gkites ; or simply, S. Mary witiioat the 
Gkite, to distingaish it from S. Mary ad Fonipa, or Oreat S. Mary's. 

The same register that g^ves the date of consecration tells us that on 
Sept. 3, 1402, the churchyard was purged of the shedding of blood, 
(cimiterium ab effdsione sanguinis purgatum).^ Two other instances of 
the performance of this ceremony in Cambridge are recorded. In 1 351 , 
the year before the consecration, the same bishop ' reconciled ' (recon- 
ciliavit) the churchyards of S. Benedict and All Saints, which had been 
polluted by the shedding of blood.^ 

I can find no authority for the common legend, that the architect 
employed was Alan de Walsingham. The register of S. Peter's Col- 
lege makes no mention whatever of the building of the church, nor of 
the expense thereof. It is probable that a man who was so famous at 
that time for his great works at £ly, the Lady Chapel, and the Lantern, 
the former of which was begun in 1321, the latter in the year follow- 
ing, would be chosen by the Bishop of Ely to design the chapel of a 
foundation peculiarly fostered by the see ; but beyond this we have 
nothing whatever to cause us to fix- on him as its architect. 

The plan of the church as at first built was a regular nave without 
the chapels, the entrances to which have been lately discovered em- 
bedded in the north and south walls, which were not added till much 

* Baker, MSS. xl., p. 233. See the original in Appendix A. 

3 DocamenU relatrag to the Colleges, i., p. 20. ' Ibid. p. 22. 

^ Cole, vol. ii., in a Deed of the 18th Richard II., ap. Le Kenx. 

* Cole, xxxT. 118. « Cole, xxiii. 104. 
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later. It is probable that the building now used as a vestry was built 
at this time, and is the one alluded to in the register of S. Peter's College, 
when Mr. Lane, who died in 1446* is stated to have given some vest- 
ments and other things, " ad celebrandum in capell& Sanctse Maiise 
situatse in cimiterio ex parte orientali ecclesiae annexae collegio pre- 
dlcto."^ The Commemoration of Benefactors speaks of Warkworth 
having built " the chapelle adjoyninge to S. Marie's church, which is 
now called the vestry :*' but this list was drawn up by Bishop Coein 
when master, after Warkworth 's chapel had been destroyed ; and the 
bishop being in possession of Warii worth's will, which speaks of his 
chapel being on the south side of the church, naturally identified with 
it the only building then existing upon that side. 

In the course of the century following its consecration, a chapel waa 
added on the north and souUi sides respectively, Whose buildings we 
shall have to notice in their proper place. A portion of the tower 
at the north-west angle formed part of the old church of S. Peter, as 
is evident from the massive Norman arch supporting it. It contains 
one bell, on which is this inscription : '* non sono animabus mortuorum» 
sed auribus viventium." The windows on the north and south sidelk 
have been more or less mutilated ; two, whose tracery still remains, 
are blocked up, but the glorious east window still stands in all its per- 
fectness, one of the most splendid examples of " Decorated" Tracery to 
be found. No account has come down to us of their stained glass, <^ 
which doubtless they were once full, though at present not a trace 
remains. The solitary notices of the ancient glass are in Baker .and 
Cole : the former states that in one of the windows of the chancel 
was " orate pro anima bonsB memorise^ W"?^ de Wittlesey dudum E|u 
Roffensis,*' with the note that he ceased to hold that see in 13G3.' 
The latter, when he visited the church in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, saw ten coats of arms in the windows, of (1.) Argentine;^ (2.) 
The see of Ely ; (3.) The see of Ely ; (4.) France and England : the 
five following were unintelligible, and the last contained the device 
Pater non est Filius, etc.*^ 

The octagonal font, though not very ancient, is handsome. It is of 
Third-Pointed work, having a shield emblazoned in colours on each 
of six sides, the remaining two being left blank. The arms are those 
of — ^The City of London, twice repeated ; the Bishopric of Ely • the 
University of Cambridge ; S. Peter's College ; and the Town of Cam- 
bridge.^ In Cole*s time it stood *' Agst y* west wall and directly in y* 
middle of y* large W. window fronting y* Altar." 

Shortly after the date of the consecration of the church, there fol- 

1 Register of S. Peter's College, p. 82. 

s WiUiain Wittlesey, archdeacon of Huntingdon, warden of Peterhouse, was con- 
secrated Bp. of Rochester Feb. 6th, 1362. He was translated to Worcester Mardi 
6th, 1363-4, and promoted to Canterbary, by bnll, dated October Uth, 1368. 
Died Monday, June 5th, 1374, and was boned in his own Cathedral. — Le Neve, 
Futi Bed. Angl. 

* Baker, MSS. xUi., p. 195. 

* 'The Argentines were a powerful family. Their seat was at Horaeheath. — ^Fuller, 
ed. Prickett and Wright, p. 28. 

* Cole, voL ii., p. 49. « Cole, ibid. 
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lows* in the register of S. Peter's GoUege, a long list, at intervals/ of 
gifts, in the shape of plate and church furniture, from a study of which 
we are in some degree enabled to picture to ourselves the splendour of 
mediaeval worship. Doubtless the church we are considering was 
richer than most, being attached to a collegiate institution which 
was itself an offshoot of the rich see of Ely, whose bishops loved to 
deck their scholars* chapel with presents of great value. 

The original rood-screen was standing so late as the days of Cole, 
who says of the church : 

** It 18 divided ab* y* middle by a neat Screen, w^ runs quite across, and 
so makes a Chancel and Nave, w*** is tiled and roofed archwise with large 
arches of woodwork w*''* are handsomely adom'd w*^ carved work over y* part 
w*^ constitutes the chancel. Over y* door of y* screen pretty high hang 
y* Arms of y* present Royal Family neatly painted, and was y" gift of M'* 
Valentine Ritz, a German painter, who has lived in this psrish near 50 yearsv 
and is now very old : he was formerly no indifferent copier, but now past his 
work."> *^ "^ 

Of this screen some fragments may still be seen among the pews; 
ifnd the gates are preserved in the vestry. 

There was, at firsts only one altar, at the east end, above which 
there appears to have been some rich carved work, extending over the 
whole space now covered by panels. Mr. Scott, by removing one of 
these, diiscovered some gilt cusps and other ornaments, and doubtless 
touch more still exists. 

Cole describes the east end as follows : 

" There are staUt w*'^ run round y* chancel part, to y' lowermost step of 
y* Altar, w^^ stands on an eminence of two, and railed round y' upper- 
most step. The upper end of it is also beautifullv wainscoted and painted 
from y* end of y* stslls on both sides and y* east wsll behind y* Attar, y* panel 
behind w*'^ immediately is psinted of a fine blew and gilt : above w'° is also 
gilt and carved I. H. S. and over this is a globe, and on it a large gilt Cross." 

The first presents were made by Thomas de InsulA, the bishop who 
had performed the ceremony of consecration, who gave " quasdam 
tahulas depictas ad omatum summi Altaris,*' — certain pictures to adorn 
the high altar, — on Nov. 22nd, 1357. 

" Item duse pelves argenteae." These are vessels' to contain the 
holy water for baptism. 

" Item pondus urceoli argentei, item unum paxbred, de argento et 
deauraturo." The urceolus was a vase from which water was poured 
on the hands of the celebrant priest : the paxbred is the osculatorium.' 

" Item dedit unum calicem, duos urceolos de beryllo, quatuor cande* 
labra, et unam crucem argenteam et deauratam." 

' Cole, ibid. The register of deaths for 1744 has the following entry : Jan. 3. 
Valentine Ritz. He was a German, and had lived at Cambridge above forty years, 
and was a painter of some excellency. He painted the picture of Sir I. Newton in 
the Hall of Trinity College.— Sir D. Brewster's Life of Newton, ii. p. 414. 

^ The interpretation of these words is taken from Dncange. 

' See Archdeacon Hale's '* Precedents and Proceedings in Criminal Causes :" No. 
CXCI., where a woman ** notatnr quod projedt le paxbrede ad terrsm, ea oecasione 
qnod alia mnlier ejusdem parochie owuUurit ante eam.'' 
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There are enumerated teTeral service books: a portiphoiiuiD no- 
tatum — ^i.e., with ike addition of the musical notes, cnjus secundum 
folium incipit " kyry eleyson ;*' a legenda, cujus 2 fo. indpit '^ ilium 
homo ;" a ** mysale" cujus 2 fo. incipit " suscipiamos." 

Again, on the Feast, of S. £ene<&ct in Lent, he gave '* unum Testi- 
mentum nigrum,*' containing a quantity of vestments for the oleigy, to 
whit *' unam casulam, tree copas, tres albas, tres amicas, tree tuni^ 
culos, duas dalmaticas, unum frontale, duas stolas, tres phanonee." 
The chasuble, cope, alb, amice, tunicle, dalmatic, and stc4e are wett 
known vestments. The frontale is a frontal or covering for the altar 
front. The phano, Anglic^ fanon* probably denotes the maniple.^ 

The next benefactor was Thomas de Gastro-Bernardi. who was 
master of S. Peter's College in 1400. He gave a vestment of cloth 
oi gold, <* cum orfrays de blodeo velwet" — i,e., with a border of blew 
▼civet,* 

The next master was John Holbrook, after whose death in June, 
1446, his executors " caused to be made for a perpetual memorial of 
his soul a pavement for the quire, cwn descis iuferiorum gradmum, 
at his own expense. Except that the college gave the workmen'a 
wages, and stones for the steps of the priest, deacon, and sub-deacon^ 
commonly called * freestone.'^ 

What is meant by descis inferiorum graduum is probably " the desks 
of the lower rows" — that is, for the choristers, who would sit beneath 
the clergy in the stalls. The *' steps of the priest, &c.," probably refer 
to sedilia. Bishop Ck>sins says no more about Holbrook than that 
'* he was at the cost of the seats in the quire of the church." 

Holbrook lies buried in the chancel ; his tomb is now covered by a 
temporary flooring, which did not exist in the days of Cole, who has 
left us an account of it and others near, which will be found below. 

''To him both in the mastership of the college and in his good 
works succeeded the Right Worshipful Thomas Lane," as Bishop 
Cosin has it in the list of benefactors drawn up by him. Besides 
sundry presents of service books and vestments, he built the chapel on 
the north side of the church, as is indicated by his will ; a clause 
of which translated is, " And let him — ^i.e., the chaplain, whoever he 
be, continually celebrate in the new chapel on the north side of the 
parish church aforesaid, and especially pray for my soul, and the souls 
of my relatives," as is more distinctly proved, by a certain entry in the 

^ AooordiDg to Docange, #. v., it maj mean a ' banner :' he quotes a paaaage 
which speaks of a charch bemg decorated *' optlm^, tarn palliis, quam phanonibns." 
It specially is used to designate an Ephod, which is the use of it Ulnstrated chiefly 
by Rock, Church of our Fathers. Vol. i. p. 466. He says, " the word fSmon is 
sometiines used to express the maniple ; but here it has quite another meaning, andl 
signifies that hood-like appendage, now exclusively confined in the Latin part of the 
Church to the Roman Pontiflf s use, though all Bishops who follow the Syriac 
Liturgy may wear it." In many lists of English Church furniture it occurs, always 
joined with the stole. 

' Blodeus. Color Sanguineus a Saxonico <bIod.' Ducange. Yet this would 
seem to be an error, for in lists of Vestments we are continually finding those 
' blodii coloris* oontrastod with ' rnbri ooloris ;' and in Dugdale's Inventory of 
Linoohi Cathedral, ' blodeus* is rendered by ' blue.' 

' Register, p. 83. 
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register under the year 1443, which states that ** on tiie 4th of May 
two altars were consecrated in the nave of the ehiirch of this 
College, by the snffragan of our reverend lord and father in Chbist, 
Cardinal L«wis de Luxemburgh at the expense of the college. The 
altar to the north is consecrated in honour of S. Mary Magdalene 
and S. Margaret : that to the south in honour of S. John the Evange- 
list. The altar moreover of the chantry of Mr. Thomas Lane was 
consecrated in honour of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin and 
S. Margaret."! 

The altars to the north and south of the church were probably 
placed against the roodscreen, a position, I believe, most frequently 
adopted when the width of the church allowed it. 

Mention is also made of one William Cavendish, formerly Fellow, 
who gave " 2 cloths for the altar, of tapestry work, with trees and 
leopards."* 

" Item two Relliquaries, containing Relics of the Saints, one of which is 
of ivory. 
" Item a Thurible of Silver^ with an incense box, or silver ship. 
" Item a silver bell." 

And, again, in 1455, a Mr. Bomsted, formerly Fellow of the College, 
gave a chasuble of scarlet velvet* with an alb and amice.' 

The last addition to the fabric of the church was made by John 
Warkworth, Master of the College, who built the chapel on the south 
side, as his will, dated May 28, 1498, proves. He says, 

" I give and bequeath my Soul to Almighty God, and my Body, whenso- 
ever it shall be my lot to die, to be buried m my Chapel on the south aide of 
the nave of the Parish Church of S. Mary without Trumpington Gate.'^ 

Warkworth's Chapel was consecrated gratis by John Alkoke, Bishop 
of Ely, on October 13th, 1487, in honour of S. Etheldreda, S. Leon- 
ardus, S. John the Evangelist, and All Saints. And at the same time 
he granted to all who should say in the said chapel " the Mass of 
8. Mary, with the Gospel Stabat Juxta Crucem," as often as they 
said it, forty days' indulgence ; which was afterwards extended to the 
hearers of the same.^ 

The said John Warkworth also gave a quantity of service books 
and " quatuor scanna ferrea cum quatuor pulvinaribus et quatuor baculis 
argenteis partim deauratis pro rectoribus in choro."^ A gift which 
gives a curious glimpse into the ritual of the period. 

^ Register, p. 83. 

* These were very probably carpets. Rock, i. p. 268. Oftentimes beautiM car- 
pets, cnrioiuly embroidered in £&nciful designs of flowers and wild beasts ; rugs too« 
made from foreign and expensive furs, were ontspread all np the steps and upon the 
ground before the altar, for the priest and hk ministers to tread on while they stood 
there offering the holy sacrifice. Dedit (Abbas Egelricus a.d. 984) dno magna 
pedalia leonibns intexta ponenda ante magnum altare in festis principalibus, et dno 
breriora fioribns respersa pro festis apostolorum. Hist. Ingolphi, ed. Gale, tom, 
L p. 63. Remm Anglic. Scrip. 

■ Register, p. 81. '* Register, p. 103. 

* Register, p. 83. ' Register, p. 99. 
VOL. XVIII. o o 
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The Bcanna^ are stools or benches. The reason for nsing cantoral 
staffs is explained thus by Ducange. — that even as by the Law they 
were commanded to bear staffs in their hands, when the Pftschal lamb 
was being eaten: so chanters and precentors in churches should, 
during the office of the Mass, when the tme Paschal Lamb is being 
blessed, hold silver staffs in tilieir hands. Warkworth also gave them 
eight " portiphoria" distribuenda sociis secundum formam novi statati 
in singes .^ 

There is mention made of a chapel belonging to Mr. Hornby, who 
was master from 1509 — 1517. No traces whatever remain of any 
such structure on the exterior ; nor does it clearly appear where it 
could have been placed. The walls north and south were already 
occupied. I therefore conclude that it was within the church, railed 
off perhaps with parcloses of wood. 

An inventory of its property is given in the College Register with 
this title. '* Pertinencia capellse M"*- Hornby in cimiterio Sanctse Marias 
(Cant.) extra Trumpington Gates." 
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Imprimis one chaless pareell gylt, wejng xiii unc. 
It* one chalets holb gylt, weyng xxiii unc 
It* one vestment of whytt damask, with a crosse of red damask. 
" It* a pair of awter clothes of blewe sattyn of Brigysse,' having an 
ymage of the Trinitv, off the overcloth and a portcullis off the nether cloth. 

" It* an awter cloth for the nether part of y* awter panyde off whyte 
and blake fostion. 

" It* a corporal of purpell velvet, having an I £ S upon ytt of cloth of {^Ide, 
** It* one paxe of silver gylt with an ymage of y* crucifixe, weyng iii unc. 
" It* one myssale of parchment piyntt. 

" It* an owch* ^It, having a crucifix enclosed in beryll to hang off our 
Lady's cot, weyng i unc' 

^ Scannnm, or Scamnum, (icando) is a classical word. Ovid. FastL vi. 304. An- 
te focoB olim Bcamnis considere longis Mob erat. In the Churchwardens' Acoonnts for 
S. Mary Hill, published for the Society of Antiquaries in 1797, this entry occurs. 
" It* two cheyns of iron for rectores Choir." 

' Of Warkworth'a personal history nothing is known. His chronicle of the first 
fourteen years of the reign of King Edwai^ IV. was published by the Camden 
Society in 1839. 

* i.e. of Bruges. 

^ Richardson s. v. ' owch.' " From the Fr. ' oche/ a ' notch,' firom ' ocher/ 
' hacher' to hack, incidere, to cut into. Niches or notches of gold in which the 
onvz or any other stones were set." Thence it came to mean any ornament. Dug- 
dale, in the will of T. de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, says, " his jewels he thus 
disposed : to his daughter Stafford, an ouche called the Eagle, which the prince gave 
him ; to his daughter Alice his next best ouche." Sometimes it means a ' h<x>k/ 
undnus. Instructive examples may be obtained by comparing the English version 
of the Old Testament with the Vulgate. 

Thou shalt make them to be set in ouches of gold. Ex. 28, 11. " Inclusos anro 
atque drcumdatos." (Vulg. ed.) 

And they wrought onyx stones enclosed in ouches of gold. Ex. 39, 6. ** La- 
pides onychinos, astrictos et inclusos auro." (Vulg. ed.) 

And the two ends of the two wreathen 'chains they fastened in the two oocbes. 
Ex. 39, 18. " E quibus penderent du« catenn aurea quas insernerunt undnis." 
(Vulg. ed.) 

In Shakespear, Hen. IV. Part II., Act 2, Sc. 4, and in Spenser's Faery Queen, 
it is used in the general sense of '' ornament." 

• Register, p. 100. 
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^ The south porch was built hj a Mr. Leedes ; but the date is not 
given : the north entrance was made in 1734.^ In Cole's time, there 
stood •• Near y* old S. Door of the y* Nave, w*** is now stopped up,' 
and agst y* wall, y very elegant and beautiful wainscote Pulpit.'** 
This was erected in 1741 ; when, to quote Cole again, the church was 
" beautified," at an expense of thirty pounds. The west gallery was 
built not long since. 

Such was the church in its splendour : with its altars and their 
pictures ; its chapels, each probably with an endowment for the main- 
tenance of their services ; and a chancel which a long succession of 
benefactors had taken delight in adorning. That the throng of 
worshippers was great appears from a notice in one of Baker's MSS., 
that " the men of Peterhouse are compelled to defer the Holy Eucharist 
itself to ordinary days, because the parishioners pre-occupy the hours 
of service on all festivals and holidays.'*^ Hitherto the church has 
been gradually increasing in splendour : we shall now have to trace the 
decay which has reduced it to its present state. 

In 1541 came an injunction from Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, 
enforcing the mandates of Henry VIII., and ordering the clergy within 
his diocese to make diligent inquisition : 

" First of all Images and bones of suche as the Kyngs people resorted 
and ofired unto. 

"Item for the Ornaments, writtings Table Monument of Myrades or 
Pylgrymage, Shiyne coverynge of Shiyne apperteyning to the s' Images and 
Bones. 

" Item of all those w*^ offer and set up candles agaynst the Kyngs In- 
junctions. 

" Item of sll those that dothe not observe and kepe the s' Injunctions 
aocordyng to the meaning of the same.'** 

During the reign of Edward VI. the same proceedings were con- 
tinued. In 1550, at a synod of the clergy and churchwardens of the 
deanery of Cambridge, Barton, and Chesterton, " with the exception of 
those who were contumaciously absent," held on December 7th, in the 
church of the Holy Trinity at Cambridge, Edward Leedys, Master of 
Arts, commissioner of the Bishop of Ely, by the judicial authority vested 
in him by royal letters, in the name and authority of the king, ordered 
the destruction of all altars and super-altars, before Christmas day next 
following, in all churches and chapels within the aforesaid deanery.^ 

Nor was destruction stayed within the limits of the royal mandate : 

^ Baker, MSS. ilii., 189. He is quotmg a Regifter of S. Peter's College, drawn 
up by Matthew Wren, who was then Master, and sabseqnently Bishop of Ely, to 
which See he was translated in 1638, having held the See of Hereford from 1634, 
and of Norwich from 1635 to 1638. He died at Ely House, Holbom, 1667, and 
was baried in the Chapel of Pembroke Hall. See Appendix C. 

• This is probably the entrance into Warkworth's Chapel. The pulpit did stand 
in that position till about 30 years ago. 

s Cole, MSS. ii, 49. 

^ Baker, MSS. xzz., on the cover of the Tolnme at the end. 

• Bak^, MSS. XXX. 133->4. Printed in British Magazine, Vol. XXXVI., p. 
300, by Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, S. John's College. 

• Baker, xxx. 213. Brit Mag. ibid. p. 401. 
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*' Under ooloor of their Commisiioo, and in thttr too forward leale, they 
rooted up, and battered downe, Croasefl in Churchea and Churcbyardsy as also 
in other publike places, they defaced and brake downe the imu^ of Kinga, 
Princes, and noble estates; erected, set up, or pourtraied, tor the onely 
memory of them to posterity, and not for any religious honour ; they crackt 
a peeees the giasse windows wherein the effigies of our blessed Saviour 
hanging on the Orosse, or any one of His saints was depictured. They de- 
spoiled Churches of their copes, vestments, amices, rich hangings, and all 
other ornament swhereupon the stoiy, or the portraiture of Cbribt Himsdfe, 
or of any saint or martyr, was deliueated, wrought or embroidered ; leaving 
Religion naked, bare, and iuidad."^ 

But this was written by one who had not seen the ravages which 
accompanied the great Rebellion : compared with which the Reforma- 
tion was merciful. The alienation of things dedicated to the service of 
God being once allowed, from within as well as from without came the 
spoilers. In 1 544 we find a notice, that Ralph Aynsworth, then Mas- 
ter, with the consent of the twelve Fellows, " sold a cross, and a chalice 
of silver gilt, et alia jocalia, that they might be enabled to complete 
the pavement of their court."' 

In 1041, comes an order from the parliament, dated September 8th, 
ordering all churchwardens to remove the Communion Table from the 
east end of the church ; to take away the rails, and level the chancels ; 
that all crucifixes, scandalous pictures of any one or more persona 
of the TaiNiTT, and all images of the Virgin Mary, be taken avray 
and abolished ; that all tapers, candlesticks, and basons, be removed 
from the Communion Table. And it is specially provided that these 
injunctions be observed in *' all the Collegiate Churches or ChappeLs 
in the two Universities, by the Vice-Chancellors of the said Univer- 
sities, and by the Heads and Govemours of the several CoUedges and 
HalU aforesaid."' 

The Querela Cantabrigiensis, written in 1646,^ shows us how well 
these orders were obeyed, under the warrant of the Earl of Manches- 
ter, who was made General of the associated Eastern Counties so 
early as 1649. Cambridge was the head-quarters of the parliamentary 
forces. 

''And now to teU how they have prophaned and abused our severall Chap- 
pies : though our pens flowed as fast with vinegar and gsll, as our eyes doe 
with tearei, yet were it impossible sufficiently to he expressed : when as mul- 
titudes of enraged Souldiers (let loose to reforme) have tome down all carved 
worke, not respecting the very Monuments of the dead : and have ruin'd a 
beautifiill carved structure in the Universitie Church, (though indeed that was 
not done without direction from a great one, as appeared after upon com- 
plaint made to him,) which stood us in a great summe of money, and had 
not one jot of imagenr or statue work about it. Nor was it any wnit strange 
to find whole bands of soldiers trayning and exercising in the Boyal Chappell 

1 Weever, Funeral Monoments, p. 60. 

> Registmm Matt. Wren, ap. Baker, zlii., p. 186. 

* JoumalB of the House of Lords, for 1641, vol. iv. 

^ It was written by different hands, and piOihBhed at Oxford in 1646. Dean Bar- 
wick wrote the part referring to Cambridge. Masters' Hist of Corpus, p. 38, and 
the Biographia Britannioa s. v. ** — * '^ 
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of King Henry the tixth* And one who eaUt himteife John Dowsingi and by 
Tertue of a pretended commission goes about the Country like a Bedlam 
breaking ^asse windows, ha?ine battered and beaten down all our painted 
elasse, not only in our Cbapplesi but contrary to order in our publique Schoolsi 
CoIleg|e Halls, Libraryes, and Chambers, mistaking perhaps the liberal Arts 
for Saints, (whidi they intend in time to pull down too,) and having (against 
an order) defaced and digged up the floors of our Chappels, many of whieh 
had lien so for two or three hundred years together! not regarding the dust 
of our founders and predecessors, who likely were buried there ; compelled 
us by armed Souldiers to pay forty shillings a Colled^ for not mending what 
he had spoyled and de&cedi or forthwith to go to Prison."' 

This John Dowsing^ kept a journal of his proceedings, so that his 
zeal for the faith is perfectly appreciable. He came to Little S. Mary's 
December 29, 30, 1643, aiid there he says : 

''We brake down 60 sofMTStitioas oictares, some popes and erudfizes, 
and God the Fathbb aitting m a ebay«r and holding a glasae in has 
hand."» 

And these outrages were committed after Lord Essex had issued a 
special protection to property, and ordered the soldiers " to forbear, 
under any pretence whatsoever, to prejudice or offer any damage to 
the University of Cambridge, or to any of the schools, colleges, 
halls, libraries, chapels, or other places belonging to the said Uni- 
versity, by plundering the same or any part thereof, in any kind what- 
soever. Hereof fail not, as you will answer the contrary at your peril." 

These ravages will account for the sadly mutilated state of the monu- 
ments in our church ; though whether the brasses were removed in 
Edward the VL's time, or in the Rebellion, we cannot ascertain. 
Cole quotes a statement from Swinden's History of Norfolk, of which 
he truly says, — ** As it disculpates in a great measure our fanatics of 
1643 of a great part of this mischief, so it casts an indelible stain on 
the brutality of y** reign of King Edward VI., when every sort of de- 
cency in respect to religious worship, churches, or the monuments of 
the dead was set at nought. The passage is this, speaking of S. 
Nicolas* church in that town, — *^ In this Church there are a great 
many antient stones, whereon are no inscriptions, but matrices or 
moulds of various forms, wherein plates of brass have been fixed ; all 
which plates were by an order of an assembly, in 1551, delivered to 
the bailiffs of this town to be sent to London, to be cast into weights, 
etc., for the use of the town.*** 

I will only notice the ancient incised slabs which Cole has described, 
omitting those of the 18th century : — 

1 Querela Cantabrigiensis, p. 17, 18. 

* The Querela is inaccurate here ; his name was 'WilMam, as appears fipom Mr. 
Paricer's repriBt of his Journal in Suffolk, Oxford, 1840. The M& he used was a 
copy of one in Dowsing's own handwriting, sc^d together with the library of Samuel 
Dowsing, son of the visitor, to Mr. Huse, Bookseller, at Exeter Change, in the 
Strand, London, in 1704. Dowsing's Acts in Cambridgeshire are given in Baker's 
MSS. voL zzxviii., and printed rather differentia in Carter's History. 

' Carter, Hist, of Cambridgeshire, p. 40, reads, '* holding a g^obe in his hand.'' 

«Cole,i., p. 173. 
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** Below y« ]att step (of tlM AHar) and ab^ y* middle of y* ehanoel lie 4 blade 
marbles dose to ooe another : on y* 1"* w^ U a very lai^ one is y* ficore in brass 
of a priest in his convocation robes halfway ; but y* inseription w*^ vras under 
him IS lost. On y* 2^ w*^ is much lareer is y* figure also of a doctor in his 
convocation habits, but y* head and shoulders are lost, as ii y^ brass label 
ottite round y* stone, and another over his head ; but y* inscription at his 
ieet is oompleat. I take these to have been 2 masters of S. Peter's Collefje 
long before they had a chapel of their own, and when they made use of thu 
ehurch as one. This is y* wscriptton : 

** Quem tegit iste lapis eamu en cognomine torreM 
Aret, et in cineres vertitur unde fuit. 
Ne via sit per eum Diti sate virgine funde 

Alveolum mentis sanguinis imbre tui. 
Subque tua damyde quos infidus intulit hostis 
Judicis ante tronum conde Maria nevos." 



The first line oommences with a very unfortonate pan on Holbrook's 
name, which ia interpreted as if it were Hollow Brook. A few worda 
of the inscription round the border have been preserved ; they are, 

" viz corde relictum 
Unde capellanum rex sibi fecit eum. 
• • • • cancellarius hie . . .'* 



And of the label round his head — ** Pars mea Dominua, dixit anima 

Mi. 

The third slab is modem* 



mea.*' 



" Close to this lies y* 4^ marble^ w'^ has been disrobed of its brasses for 
y* figure of a priest and inscription ; at y* bead of this lies a black marble 
w*^ had a priest and inscription but both ^ne : close by it on y* right lies 
one of y* most ancient stones I have met with ; it is a blewish kind of marble 
coffin stone w"* a circumscription in old Gothic letters, but unfortunately 
y* person's name to whom it belon^'d is y* only psrt y* is wanting : it is in 
old French : there is in y* midst of it a square for a brass, but am pretty sure 
that is since added : the drcumscription is this : 

" + ene gist id 

Beu de sa alme ait merde." 

*' By this in y* middle of y" chancel and near y* door lies a freestone bat 
dismantled of its brass."^ 

In 1676 the number of inhabitants in the pariah waa 276; no Re- 
cusants ; Dissenters 4.^ 

On the exterior of the east wall of the church are three niches, 
which have once been highly ornamented. They are said to have held 
originally the statues of our Savioub, the blessed Virgin, and S. 
Peter. 

Two interesting University ceremonies are connected with thia 
church. In 1201, Ghdfndua de Pakenham, chancellor, ordered to the 
master and scholars of the Bishop of Ely, that every year, upon All 
Saints* Eve, all the regents assemble together in the church of the said 

1 Cole, iL, p. 49. 

s Cole, zii., p. 125, fi-om <* Mr. Rand's 4to. MSS." 
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acholan, in their Master's dress, and solemnly and devoutly repeat 
the service for the dead for the soul of the Lord Hugh de Balsham, 
of excellent memory, in perpetual remembrance of the anniversary 
of the day of his decease.^ Further provision for the decent per- 
formance of this service was made by Guido de la Zouche, who between 
1370 and 1396 was thrice chancellor. 

" A commemorative sermon in memory of y' famous Dr. Andrew 
Pern, Master of S. Peter^s College, and Dean of Ely, is preach'd here 
in y* afternoon of ^ Sunday before May Day, at w*** y' Vice- Chan- 
cellor and heads of Colleges after having dined at 3r* aforesaid College, 
are present, as also y* rest of y* University." This is Cole's account, 
to which Carter adds,' " after which is over, the heads are treated by 
Peterhouee College with a cool tankard, and had formerly flowers 
strewed before them, from the church- gate to the church- door." 

The present condition of this once very beautiful church is thus des- 
cribed by Mr. G. G. Scott, who has been consulted with a view to its 
restoration : *' The walls were unluckily for the most part ashlared 
externally with the church, which having decayed has been replaced 
with brick, and patched up in a miserable way. The parapet has been 
destroyed throughout, excepting to one bay on the south side, where it 
happily remains with the terminations of the buttresses, and would 
furnish the correct form for its restoration. Many of the windows 
have entirely lost their muUions and tracery, and others are blocked up 
altogether. The ancient roof has long since disappeared ; that of the 
nave appears to be of the 16th century, and is very rough and rude. 
That to the chancel would seem to be of the 17th century. Both are 
much out of repair, and the beam-ends decayed. The walls, though of 
ashlar, are coated with plaster, and the whole church filled with incon- 
gruous pewing, with the usual addition of a singing gallery." 

In order to put the church into a thoroughly satisfactory state, it 
will be necessary to restore the stonework, including the windows, 
parapets, gables, &c., according to the original design ; to cover the 
whole with a new roof of suitable character ; and to re-fit the interior 
throughout. An effort is being made at the present time to accomplish 
a portion of this work : viz. to re-roof the church throughout, and to 
restore the parapet and gables and the tracery in four windows on the 
north side. We are informed that for this purpose upwards of £000 
have been subscribed, but that at least £1200 are required to accom- 
plish it in a satisfactory manner. 

Let us hope that the present attempt to restore, under the able 
direction of Mr. Scott, a church which should be so peculiarly inter- 
esting to the members of this University, may be successful : may all, 
at any rate, do their best towards it : and if any respect for founders 
yet live, not suffer the building which was so long the chapel of the 
scholars of Hugh de Balsham and hb princely successors to continue 
in the ruin to which destruction and neglect have reduced it. 

1 Heywood, Early Statotes of Peterhonse, p. 69. See Appendix B. 
> HUt. of Cambridgeihire, p. 40. Among other benefits Dr. Feme brought the 
rivulet that runs down the street into the town. 
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[The foUowing documents are of conBiderable interest and are there 
fore appended.] 

A. 

Statute for ekanging the day of the Festival of Dedication. 

*' Thomas etc., dilectat filiis cottodi et soolaribus Domus nostre S*^ Petri 
Cantebr. Ecclesiam paroch. S** Marie extra Trumpyngton Gates Cantebr. 

nostne Dioc: in proprios usus obtinentibus^ac omnibus et siDgulis ipsius 
Ecclea : Parochianis Salatem, Gratiam» et Ben. Quia ut aocegimus Festun 
Dedicationis Ecdes Testre predicte in ^rastino Commemoracois : animanim 
annis singulis contipebat^ vosque Eccles predicte Parochiaui propter multi- 
tudinem merum festivarum immediate precedentium ipsum Dedicationis Fes- 
tum, nou'consueviitis, sicuti nee potuibtis commode, prout oonvenit, celebrare, 
ant ad dictam Eccles accedere, neu Divints Officiis interesse, Jurave Paro- 
chialia solvere ut deceret, prout sumus in hac parte plenar informati. Nos 
igitur ex eansis supradictis et aliii legitimis nos in hac parte moventibus, 
Festum Dedieationis^hujusmodi usque ad undecimum diem mensis Julii, ad 

laudem Dei^amplicand : et Testram devotionem in Divinis Obsequiis fenren- 
tius excitand : duximus salubriter transferend : Quocirca Univenitati vestre 
tenore praesentium percipiendo mandamus, quatenus dicti Festi translationem 
debite acoeptantes^ ipsum Dedicationis Festum dicto undecimo die ejusdem 
mensis Julii cunctis futuris temporibus in perpetuum solempniter celebretis : 

et ad dictam Eccles vestram ipso die devote accedentes votivis orationibus 
Deo satagatis vestrorum delictorum veniam promereri, nee non oblationes et 

alia Jura Paroch : in hac parte debita et consneta studeatis eidem Eccles plenar 
impertiri. Dat. apud Donneam, ultimo die menais Decembri A^ Dm 
MCCCLXXXV*o_et nostrae cons. XLII^"- "--From the ''Regiatrum Ref in 
Christo Patris Dm Thome de Arundell Dei gra £p Elien." Apud Baker, 
MSS. xl., 233. Bp. Arundell was consecrated April 9, 1374^ and held the 
See of Ely till 1388, when he was tranalated to York. 

" B. 

University Letter concerning the Services for the Deadt to be performed for 

Hugh de Balsham, founder of the College. 

" To all the sons of holy Mother Church having sight or hearing of these 
present lettera, G. de Pakenham, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
and all the regent Masters in the same, eternal salvation in the LiORd. 
Since not only is it pious and meritorious in all men, and salutary, to pray 
for the dead, but we are also bound and obliged in gratitude to make what 
return we posaibly can to our benefactors, and above all to the more pre- 
eminent, we deaire to lay before the notice of your University, by tenour of 
these presents, that being mindful of benefits received, and desirous of show- 
ing gratitude to onr benefactors, as far as we are able, for the same* we grant 
to the Master and Scholars of the Bishop of Ely, dwelling; in the said Univer- 
sity, in our own name, and alao that of our successors, with common eonaent, 
and unanimous will, and desire, moreover, that it be observed for the future 
as an indissoluble statute, that every year, upon All Saints' eve, all the regents 
assemble together in the church of the said scholars, in their Master's dress, 
and solemnly and devoutly in perpetual remembrance of the anniversary of 
the dwjr of his decease repeat the service for the dead, for the soul of the 
Lord Hugh de Balsham, of excellent memory, formerly Bidu^ of Ely, who 
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founded the house of the aforeaaid ■ehokrs, bettowed many benefits upon all 
the regents and poor seholan, not only during his life time but also after his 
death, aided them in various ways, and also distinguished our University with 
privileges. And that on ^e morrow they again assemble in the church at 
the cekbration of a solemn mass for his soul, in becoming dress, reflecting 
within themselves upon the paterual affection of him, who devoted himself 
entirely to the scholars, and kboored vigorously with the eyes of benevolence 
and the spirit of piety for their wellure, advantage, and honour. In testi- 
mony of which matter the seal of our University is affixed. Given at Cam- 
bridge, on the 7th of the calends of June, An. Dom. one thousand two 
h«adi«d and ninety-one." — CUL Regi$ Pet,/, 27, ap, Hepwood, 

C. 

Agreement between 8. Peter^e CoUeget and the Parish of S, Mary the Les$, 

April 6th, 173(4). 

*' At a Meeting of the Master and Fellows of S. Peter's College, whose 
names are undermitted, it is hereby agreed, that in consideration of the 
Parish's giving their consent for the taking in seventy- five feet in length, and 
nineteen feet m breadth of the Churchyard for the erecting a new building, 
the College do pay to the ssid Parish an Acknowledgment of five shillings per 
annum, and make a pav'd walk on the North side of the Church ten feet in 
breadth, together with a large Door five feet in breadth, and a small Door 
into the Chancel with Porches for each Door. And likewise that a new Gate 
be made to the Churchyard, the trees on the North side cut down, and the 
large Pew by the North Door removed. 

"Signed: Jou. Wuallby, M.C., 
'^Gbo. Birkbtt, 
'* James Bbtts, 
*' Andr. Pbrn, 
•'John Woodward, 
" Brrn"- Swallow." 

N.B. — ^The last figure of the date is not dear in the copy belonging to the 
Parish. The Door rato the chancel seems to have been never made. 



COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

Architbct's Thirtt-nintu Report rbspbctino thc works at 

Cologne Cathedral, 

'*Whbn the fourth General Meeting of the Central Cathedral-building 
Association was held in this place in May, 1854, we saw the entire outer walls 
of the nave, and of the transepts likewise, raised as far as the cornice, even 
with the roof of the choir, and we were beginning the erection of the crowning 
parapets, together with the gable-fronts and pinnacles. Now that the build- 
ing operations have been continued three years longer, we not only see these 
finished throughout the whole circuit, but the lofty gables over the two portals 
have also been reared in tastefully sculptured stone-work ; that on the aonth 
side of the cathedral having been crowned with the floriated crosa on the 3rd 
of October, 1855, on the occanon of hiying the foundatioiip^tone of the 
yoL. XVIII. p p 
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itanding bridge orer tbe Rhme» in the pretence of His Majesty the Yivof, crar 
most gracious patron ; and the same haTing been done on the north side on 
the och of December of the same year. The ^ery difficult operation of 
uniting the old and new parts of the building at the choir, as welF as the 
restoration of the latter, demanded much time and money, without anv result 
conspicuous to the eye of a stranger being produced, because the old forms 
have only been strengthened and rendered secure. This is likewise the case 
with the interior of the crossing, where the strong arches in the prolonj^ 
direction of the outer walls of the transepts form a necessary connection with 
the lofty vaulting of the choir .^ The pecuhar condition of the ancient dioir- 
piers, upon the removal of those constructional masses which had pressed 
them, has already been described in the thirty-eighth report.' In order 
to observe whether the displacement was still going on, all the old cracks 
in the walls were in the latter part of last autumn closed with Portland* 
cement. Some of those by the south choir- pier, where the latter comes 
in contact with the ancient aisle-wall, have m the course of this spring 
exhibited new separations, which are still visible, and indicate that a per- 
manent condition has not yet been attained in this part. Even if these 
new fissures are unimportant in themselves, and cannot open wider, in con- 
sequence of the connection now established between these masses of wall and 
the strong south portal, it may still appear advisable to remove the old roof- 
gable erected on the west side as a termination to the choir-roof, and so 
to relieve the choir-arch, as soon as the new roof shall have been placed over 
the transept : for it seems that the old roof-gable will then no longer be 
necessary. 

" We shall set about the erection of the new roof next year : the reason why 
this has not already been done lies in the circumstance that an application of 
the building-funds to the roof would cause a check to the vigorous advance- 
ment of the stone-work ; and we must, as long as possible, guard against 
diminishing the number of trained stone-masons. Present requirements are 
satisfied by means of the temporary roof, which, after the removal of the 
scafiblding which had been erected upon it, still retains the requisite security ; 
and the new roof will not be necessary till the vaulting of the nave is completed. 
This however cannot be done before the external system of buttresses has 
been erected, which was begun last year by the erection of upright buttresses^ 
and is at present the principal subject of the operations, l^e putting up 
of the entire scafiblding occasioned an unavoidable delay ; and now that this is 
ready, we shall make progress with laying the stones which have been hewn 
beforehand. 

" While the erection of these buttresses has steadily advanced, the restoration 
of the east side of the south tower has been begun with the aid of the scafibld- 
ing put up for the buttresses, and will be proceeded with in succeeding years. 
This richly moulded and decorated part of the building has suffered from tbe 
weather most severely in the upper courses : for the tower, being here un- 
sheltered, was exposed to injury both internally and externally by the pene- 
trating rain-water. 

" Respecting the works carried on, with very limited means, at the north 
tower, all that was requisite has already been stated in the preceding report 
Meanwhile many skilfully wrought stones have been prepared, and we shall 
now proceed to lay them. 

" The plastic adornment of the south portal, for which we are indebted to the 
munificence of His Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia, has recently made a 
conspicuous advance. The tympanum of the portal-gable was some time 
ago adorned with statues representing the Saviour and the four Evangelists, 

' There is a grammaticsl slip in the original of this sentence ; the translation is 
therefore in ■ome degree conjectural. 
' See the BeclewiohgUt for last April, page 94. 
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and tbat of the portal-arch with an alto relievo of the Passion of our Saviour. 
The lar^ hollows in the recessed arches (Baldachine) in this part are now 
filled with fijpires, the total number of which is fif^-eiffht. The train of 
ideas according to which they are desig;ned is, in short, as lollows. Next the 
alto relicTO are ranged the tweWe Angels of the Passion, distinguished by 
their corresponding attributes. In the next hollow are placed fourteen Angels 
of the ADnunciation and Guardian-Angels (angeli annunciationis, custodes, 
&c.) The third hollow contains sixteen Aneels in the acts of praise and 
adoration (angeli jubilationis, adorationis, &c.) from the Old and New Cove- 
nants. In the fourth and outermost row are the Apocalyptic and Scriptural 
Angels, and among them the four Angels of the Judgment with trumpets directed 
towards all the miarters of the world. The nine choirs according to Diony- 
sius Areopagita nave not been selected, because the Cherubim and Seraphim 
without bodies, the Throni as wheels with eyes, and so on, are indeed well 
suited for expression by the painter, but not at all so by the sculptor. 

" The still vacant niches below the Angels will be adomeo with figures 
of Saints, the size of life. At present only the statue of S. Peter, for which 
the sculptor. Christian Mohr, received a first-class medal in the Paris Art-and- 
Industry Exhibition, is placed against the middle pier, between the two 
entrance doors, under the canopy crowned with an Aneel. The execution of 
all the figures is his work ; and though the drawing for the alto relievo was 
the production of the deceased Professor Ludwi^ ochwanthaler, its plastic 
formation, so spirited and beautifully accordant in its style with the character 
of the architecture, nevertheless deserves honourable recognition. Herr C. 
Mohr has likewise exhibited with respect to the composition and execution of 
the above-mentioned fifty-eight figures of Angels in the curved hollows, (a 
situation which much increased the difficulty of the work,) a richness of ideas 
combined with artistic dexterity, and, in particular, has so varied the forms as 
to produce a thoroughly animated ensemble^ The white stone-colour of the 
new figures, amidst the arches and hollows which have acquired a grey tint, 
has at present a disturbing efiect ; but it will gradually become darker through 
the influence of the atmosphere, and the whole will then attain an harmonious 
repose. 

''Promss has also been made with the fittings in the interior of the 
cathedm. The Art-Union for the Rhine-land and Westphalia, whose funds, 
according to its statutes, are devoted to the decoration of public works of art, 
had, as early as the year 1836, entered into negociations with the painter 
Friedrieh Overbeck at Kome respecting the execution of an altar-piece for the 
Lady-chapel in our cathedral, and at the same time applied to the Very Reverend 
the MetropoUtan Cathedral Chapter, as also to the city authorities in this 
place, for the contribution of a third part of the price, agreeably to their 
statutes. The former body only acceded to the proposition, and thus the 
beautiful altar-piece, representing the Assumption of S. Mary, was obtained 
for the cathedral from Herr F. Overbeck. By an order of the Very Reverend 
Cathedral Chapter, the reredos required for the reception of the painting was 
erected in stone, according to the plan of the undersigned, above the old 
altar, which was retained ; and this is .one of the most correct and beautiful 
productions of the cathedral-stonemasons' workshop. The statues of Saints 
beneath the canopies are still wanting, having only been ordered as an 
addition. 

" In the next place the windows of the Lady-chapel have been furnished 
with stained glass. The Baron F. W. Von Spiegel, of the Desenberg in 
Halberstadt, a Canon of the cathedral, had in the year 1842 ofiered a sum 
of 2000 thalers for the insertion of a stained glass window in the cathedral, 
in order that, on the one hand, he might express his personal interest 
in the completion of the cathedral, and on the other, he might be enabled 
to erect a suitable memorial to his Most Reverend Cousin the deceased Arch- 
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bishop Ferdinand Angnitat, GounI Von Spiegel, of the Deaenberg md Oan* 
stein, by the addition of hia armorial beanngs. The 2000 thalm, jpttd in 
two instaimenta iif 1847 and 1848, were placed out at inteieet in oraer that 
they might eoTer the total expenses of thia window, which amount to 2200 
thuers. With the approbation of the High Spiritual Authorities the wtndiiw 
waa subsequently executed and completed aereral yeara ago. It could not, 
however, be put up alone. When, however, the Academic Cathedral-baildiiig 
Associations at Bonn and Miinster had likewiae contributed the means (or the 
insertion of a second stained-glasa window in the Lady-chapel, at the same 
time with the completion of that, the half of a third window waa also inaertcd 
there fiom anoth^ source. All the three windows haTC within the laat few 
days been put up in the Lady-chapel. The prindpal scenes in the life of 
6. Mary have been selected for the sacred representations, which ha^e been 
derived from the beautiful old mural paintings in the choir, dating from the 
fourteenth century. These were brought to light on ooeasion of the removal 
of the Von Schaumburg monument (Epitaj^Mn) in the year 1841, after 
taking away the Qobelins tapestry which covered the walla : and very valnabte 
water-colour drawings of them have been prepared for Hia Majesty the Kiii^ 
by the painter Osterwald. The ancient paintings have also been accurately 
traced in their natural size, and afterwards described in detail by Herr D. 
Ernst Weyden in December, 1845, in the twelfth and following numbera 
of the Domblatt. 

** Since the restoration of theae much injured and slightly adhering distemper 
paintings, waa, in the judgment of artists famihar with such reatoration^ 
works, impossible, it waa resolved, with the sanction of the High Spiritual 
Authoritiea, to re-produce in glass-pictures these scenes from the life of 
S. Mary. Thereupon the winaow-cartoona were prepared by the painter 
Osterwald, with all the peculiarities of the old pietures in drawing and colour i 
the glass-painting executed bv the glass«painter of this place, Ludwig Schmidt ; 
and the glacier's work, inclusive of the very skilmlly wrought leadings, 
correctly executed in the workshop of the late master>glaster Wuhelm Diiiael 
(who, after having deserved well lor the conservation of the ancient stained 
glass in the cathedral, died last summer in his ninety-second year) in the yard, 
by his younger son Joseph. 

" In the easternmost window, next to the altar, we see in the first light the 
Angel announcing to Joachim the birth of a daughter; in theaeeond, the 
birth of Mary ; in the third, the Annunciation; and in the fourth, the birth of 
our Saviour. In the large circle above are inserted the armorial bearinga of 
the Archbishop Ferdinand Auguatus Count Von Spiegel of Desenberg and 
Canstein ; ana in the side circles the family-arms of the honoured donor. 

** In the four l^hts of the second window we find depictured (1) the Pre- 
sentation of our Saviour in the Temple, (2) the death of the holv Virgin, 
(3) the Assumption, and (4) the Coronation of the holy Virgin. The upper 
circle contains the bust of the great scholar Albertus Magnus, (Biahop of 
Ratisbon, if^ 1280,) with the legend : * Civea academici Bonnensea et Monas- 
terienses A** ii dccclvii.' 

** In the half of the third window, at the conclusion of these pictures repre- 
aenting the life of Mary, she appears aa queen of heaven. 

'' The total effect of these windowa is impressive and agreeable. Amid the 
great splendour of the colours endeavour has been made to preserve the 
character of window-painting by light carnations. Besides these windows the 
remaining mosaic glass that is wanting in the side-chapela of the choir, is 
in preparation, and will be inserted before very long. It oaa been resolved to 
retain in the choir the character of the old mosaic windows ^ also to inaert the 
upper windows of the nave and transept in the same s^le ; while for the 
lower windows we may go on in the style employed for the rour large windowa 
in the south aisle presented by His Majesty King Ludwig of Bavaria, aa well 
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at for that in the aoutb transept given by the Gorres Society. We may hope 
that benefactors will be found for these also : and the great desire that exists 
to complete graduallji in a suitable manner, the interior adornment of the 
cathedral, is attested by the beautiful and artistic embroidered hangings on 
the inner walls of the choir, which have lately been executed by the Ladies' 
Association of this place, under the laudable superintendence of the Frau 
Santtatsralhini Konig, after the designs of Ramboax, and by whieh the old 
paintings on the waUs behind them ouve been replaced, and at the same time 
protected. 

"In general we rejoice at the continued interest shown by the repeated 
members of the Cathedral-building Association, who» ever since the association 
was formed have used unceasing exertions to obtain pecuniary means for 
carrying on the work, and to-day, by their personal attendance at the Fifth 
General Meeting, testify a^n Uieir adhesion to the motto : " Union and per- 
severance." Special mention deserves to be made of the rich donations which 
have in the last years been made to the building-fund on the part of various 
anonymous societies, respecting which particular information is given in the 
list of contributions. 

"A general view of the entire receipts and expenditure of the building-fund 
follows in the balance-sheet, with respect to which it must be further observed 
that the progress of the works corresponds to the estimated eosts, and that, by 
continued exertions the consecration of the finished cathedral may, with the 
help of Gk>D, be celebrated at the Seventh General Meeting.' 

'* ZWIRNBR, 

" Cathedral Architect, &c 
" Cologne, 26ih May, 1857." 



CHURCH NOTES IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN 

FRANCE.— 11. 

Mt dbar Mb. Editor, — I left off with endeavouring to deacribe the 
characteristics of the Auvergnat family of Romanesque, previously to 
conducting you into the church of S. Etienne at Nevers. It is an 
admirable example of one of these edifices ; it is cruciform with nar«> 
thex, perfectly regular ; an apsidal chapel at the east end of the choir, 
itself apsidal. The apse consists of seven arches, the five interior being 
very much stilted ; all of the plainest and -severest Romanesque. The 
transepts have the double arch, which I have already mentioned as an 
Auvergnat featu/e, and the northern and southern arcade consist of a 
straightaided between two circular arches. The north transept has its 
original eastern apse with three lights, shafted internally, with very thick 
square caps. The south transept now opens into a later chapel. The 
western sides have two circular-headed clerestory lights only ; and this 
also is a characteristic of these churches. The nave has five bays ; a 
triforium of two bays, and a single clerestory light over each arch. 
The uniformity and regularity of this church is very remarkable* 
There is a low, heavy, central tower, terminating in a stunted octagon, 

* That is to say, Wife of a member of the Board of Health. 

* The General Meetings (Hatipt^ Vertemrnhmgen) are triennial. Compare the 
beginning of this Report. 
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of which the cardinal sideB are arcaded. The west end has an appear- 
ance rather of a fortification than of a church ; it is very low, its 
breadth far exceeding its height. There is a clerestory window — ^not 
in the centre » but more to the nortb^-of three (Romanesque) trefoil 
lights, shafted : below these is one large circular-headed light, and no 
other detail in the whole western fagade, which is much disfigured by 
a modern wooden porch. I saw this church somewhat too late in the 
evening to do it full justice. It may be very profitably compared with 
one which I visited two years ago in an out-of-the-way part of Bel- 
gium, on the road between Dinant and S. Hubert, — that of Celle. 

The cathedral church of S. Cyr forms the subject of a very ela- 
borate monography by the Abb^ Crosnier, vicar-general of the dio- 
cese, who bears a very high reputation as an archseologist. We had 
hoped for the guidance of this ecclesiastic in our inspection of the 
cathedral, but it was Ember Saturday, and he was engaged in his 
ofiicial attendance at the ordination. The church, like Bourges, has 
no transepts : otherwise -it is of the usual French cathedral arrange- 
ment, the choir being dis-orientated very strongly to the south ; the 
tower at the west end of the south aisle : and a very singular western 
apse, of which more presently. This apse, with the crypt of S. 
Julitta, is a part of the original cathedral, built by Hugh II., and of 
which the date is pretty well fixed to 1028. It would appear that this 
church was of the usual Auvergnat type ; the narthex remains unal- 
tered, as does the eastern apse of the north transept ; the rest has been 
swept away to make room for the new church. The crypt has three 
aisles, consisting of three bays, and the details strongly resemble those 
of S. Etienne at Auxerre, of which the date is ascertained to be 1030. 
It is not my intention to dwell at any length on this building, because 
you naturally prefer remarks on churches which have not hitherto been 
described. The choir consists of four bays, in addition to the apse, 
which has five in all ; it is Flamboyant, of no very great digni^ or 
merit. The whole eastern end of the procession path, which is termi- 
nated by three small apses, is of the thirteenth century, and of excellent 
work : on the south side, a large chapel of two bays, of late Flamboyant, 
has been niched in; to the west of this is a small recessed porch, 
(1490,) between the chapel and the southern chapel of the south aisle. 
The reason for the dis-orientation of the choir to the south, must per- 
haps remain doubtful. When it inclines to the gospel side, it doubtless 
represents the inclination of our Blessed Lord's head on the cross, 
by universal tradition said to have been towards His right side, and 
therefore towards the penitent thief. 'Die archaeologists of Nevers as- 
sign a reason for the opposite direction of their choir, which appears 
to me far from improbable ; namely, as symbolical of the truth that 
our Loan died for the wicked as wdl as for the good. 

The nave is of six bays, that to the east being larger than the others. 
The five westernmost are of early Middle- Pointed ; the triforium is 
especially elegant, — a series of trefoiled arcadings, the base of each 
shaft being supported by a saint. The side chapels are, for the most 
part, of the latest Flamboyant, and very poor. The tower struck me 
much, although of two distinct epochs, and not especially remarkable 
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for its Bize or height. The lower part is satisfactorily attributed to 
the jear 1400, or thereabouts; the upper stage was commenced in 
1509. and finished in 1528. The lowest portion of the tower, which 
reaches to the top of the clerestory, presents a double series of simple 
trefoil arcadings : the second portion, where the later work begins, is 
almost covered with the statues of saints. All the Apostles ate there, 
except S. Andrew, S. Matthias, and S. Jude. The upper stage of all 
has belfry windows of two lights, with two and one quatrefoils in their 
head, and is surmounted by a light pierced parapet. 

I must not forget to mention, in the interior of the church, and to 
the east of the tower, a very pretty, but late. Flamboyant door to the 
Canons* vestry, and an excellent winding staircase, half projecting 
from the wall. The cathedral on the whole may well rank in the 
second class of French ecclesiastical edifices, on account of the excel- 
lence of the east end, the elegance of the tower, and the imposing 
Romanesque solemnity of the western apse and its crj^pt. It stands 
well, and is much freer from buildings than is usually the case ; but 
there is no good view of the western facade, itself totally unfinished, 
the Bishop's gardens and shrubberies intervening between it and the 
road. No one who may find himself on the Great Central of France, 
need grudge the trifling detour from the station of Le Ouetin, the 
branch railway from which commands an excellent view of the cathe- 
dral, rising majestically from the opposite side of the Allier. 1 may 
observe that Du Moleon, in his account of this church, is undoubtedly 
mistaken in saying that it originally orientated west : the first church 
must have had an eastern as well as a western apse, and orientated as 
the present does. 

It was a most charming view, that from the garden of the inn at 
Riom, the next morning. Trinity Sunday. The whole chain of vol- 
canic mountains to the south, the Puy de Dome the central object of 
the group ; and branching off from it, the Puy de.Pariou, the Puy de 
la V&che, the Puy de Clierson, and ten or twelve more of those trun- 
cated cones, intensely blue through the slight haze of a sultry June 
morning, and here or there flecked with a spot of snow : the garden 
itself, with its vines, fig-trees, and melons, reminding us that we were 
fairly in a southern climate. You will have noticed how much the 
style and character of ecclesiastical work depend on its materials ; 
how, for example, the granite of Cornwall or Aberdeen demoralises 
Church art ; and how the red sandstone of Cheshire, by its very soft- 
ness, tempts the chisel into unmeaning and extravagant vagaries. Here 
we made our first acquaintance with the dark lava of Volvic, an ad- 
mirable stone in everything but colour for ecclesiastical purposes. Its 
hue is here dark slate, with the slightest possible tinge of green ; and it 
has the unpleasant quality of coming off when rubbed. The ashlar is 
worked rough ; but the caps, and stringcourses, and the like, have a 
delicacy and crispness which is admirable. In this and the neighbour- 
ing towns they are endeavouring to get rid of the somewhat gloomy 
appearance of this material in domestic architecture, by whitewashing 
whole streets. By employing different kinds of lava, a natural poly- 
chrome is produced, which is very pleasing ; and this more especially 
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in the heads of the Romaaeflque windows, and in cheekwork intro- 
duced in the spandrels between them. 

We heard mass in the great church* that of S. Amable, The service 
was extremely well said, the place crowded, and there was a very good 
sermon on the subject of the approaching F^te Dieu. I noticed that 
the custom described by Du Moleon of kneeiiDg from the Desoendit to 
the ResurrewU in the Nicene Creed, was still partially observed; a custom, 
as your readers are aware, anything but universal, or even general, in 
France. The church itself is interesting : it is cruciform with aisles and 
chapels to chancel and nave, and central tower. So many masses were 
being said, that it was with extreme difficulty that I oould make any 
notes at all. The apse is circular, oi five arches ; the proper chw has 
but one bay, the nave has seven. The choir is First- Pointed ; the tri- 
forium apertures are of two trefoil lights ; the clerestory of two plaia 
lights, with circles in the head; the interstices between the apse 
chapels are pierced with lancets, — a very good arrangement for light. 
The central arrangement is not easy of comprehension. The crossing 
and the nave are much lower than the choir: to the east of the 
former is an arcade of three ; the central arches are apparently cased in 
Third-Pointed work, as that is almost entirely in modBm wood. The 
clerestory of the chancel is filled with modem stained glass. The 
nave is very low and heavy Romanesque, the arches pointed, the tri- 
forium apertures of two circular-headed arches ; the aides demi- 
vaulted, and actuig as buttresses to the nave. The transepts have the 
double Auvergnat arch. The west front is an aboaoination of the 
seventeenth century. The tower is very massy, and gabled ; it scarcely 
rises above the chancel-roof, though considerably above those oi the 
nave and thmsepts. I must not omit to mention a very fine Roman- 
esque door in the south transept. 

Riam* Notr0 Ddme du MarihMret, — This is a Flamboyant church : 
it has chancel and nave, without external division ; a single aisle to the 
north, a double aisle to the south. These aisles are remarkable for 
their excessive narrowness. The choir and nave have five very indif- 
ferent arches. There is a remarkable Flamboyant rose in the western 
fai9ade : a very curious shallow porch, with three niches on each side, with 
a good double doorway. The Cower at the west of the north aisle was 
originally a very fair Flamboyant composition ; the belfry has two ad- 
jacent windows of two lights, over these a gallery boldly OMrbelled oat 
and modemiaed, and the whole is capped with a modem cupola. 

The Sainie Chapelk is desecrated, being attached to the Palais de 
Jostice, but well preserved. It is, as its name would lead you to ex- 
pect, a mere lantern, very lofty, the piers being arches of construction 
for the windows : the latter, also extremely lofty, of four lights, and 
with early Flamboyant tracery ; the date is 1383. The pitch of the 
roof is caricatured; the parapets, buttresses, and niches extremely 
rich ; and the stained glass is exceUent, but cannot possibly be studied 
without a telescope. The good people of Riom are exceedingly piond 
of this chapel : to me, I confess, its monotony, and servile imitation of 
its prototype at Paris, made it somewhat uninteresting. 

I heard vespers very sweetly sung by the Sisters of the Visitakian. 
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The church is of course modem, — a Orecian building, but with some 
▼ery good modem glass. In the cool of the evening we went on to 
Clermont. 

Here I will conclude my notes for the present, hoping to resame 
them in your next number. — I am, yours, &c. 

O. A. £. 



THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OP ART TREASURES. 

Thb most interesting occasion which has attracted so many thousands 
of our more cultivated classes during the past summer to the capital 
of the manuftictttring districts, seems to deserve some notice in the 
pages of the Ecciesiologigt, although its probable effects on the future 
prospects of art among us will be less direct and immediate than when, 
as in the Hyde Park Palace and the Paris Exposition, the present 
state of our modem art-culture was the actual subject of exhibition. 
On those occasions it was our duty to examine and criticize, in com- 
parison with the successes of other nations, the products of the taste 
or skill of our own manufacturers in the various branches of art that 
are included within the range of our studies. But at Manchester the 
aim of the originators and organizers of the Exhibition has been to 
collect the treasures of ancient art — ^to show us what has been done 
of old, rather than to provide a comparative view of modern progress. 
And the lessons to be learnt in the Crystal Palace at Old Thifford are 
of the very highest interest and value, as helping us to fix a standard 
in art, which we may endeavour to surpass-, but below which it is a 
disgrace to fall. Without such a standard as this, much labour may* 
be ill-directed or fraitlessly expended. But whoever has studied the 
Manchester collection, whether as a critic in art or with the more prac- 
tical knowledge of the craftsman, may know a great deal —if he has 
profited by his opportunity — of the history and development, the laws 
and limits and conditions, of each of the Fine Arts in its highest 
practical application. 

It is impossible to praise too highly the spirit and intelligence of 
those, to whose exertions and sacrifices we owe the Manchester Ex^ 
hibltion, and we welcome the proof afforded to us by this conspicuous 
example that material interests have not an undivided sway in the 
manufacturing community of Lancashire. That the experiment has 
not been altogether successful financially, and that the bulk of the 
teeming population of Manchester and its vicinage has not felt any 
deep interest in this glorious assemblage of art, may be conceded 
without detracting from the credit doe to the projectors of the scheme. 
Undoubtedly the more educated classes would have been able to visit 
the Exhibition in greater numbers, had it been fixed in London ; but 
we have our own doubts whether the •' masses," whether in the me- 
tropolis or in Manchester, are sufficiently educated as yet to appreciate 
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properly so purely an intellectual treat as the Art Treasures Exhibi- 
tion. A word of gratitude seems due also to the liberality of the 
almost innumerable contributors of works of art, who responded so 
unselfishly, in many cases at great risk to their most valued treasures, 
to the request of the Commissioners. They haye their reward, we 
believe, in the sincere thanks of the thousands who have profited by 
their kindness ; and we do not doubt that the fact of having been ex- 
hibited at Manchester in 1857 will add hereafter an additional interest 
to the art-treasures here collected. After these few preliminary re- 
marks we mny proceed to notice briefly the receptacle and the contents 
of the Exhibition* 

The Crystal Palace itself is in no way remarkable. Its height ia 
scarcely adequate to its area, considering the majestic effect that has 
been obtained in glass and iron at Sydenham. The detail of the iron 
columns, spandrils, &c., is in a sort of pseudo-Gothic style that is far 
from creditable ; and the brick fa9ades of the exterior, in a vulgarly 
treated polychrome of white and red, are lamentably deficient ia 
dignity and harmony of outline and colour. The internal area how- 
ever is ample, the light well diffused, and the general arrangement 
good. The plan is a central nave with aisles, a transept crossing the 
length nearer the west end than the east, with some excrescences at 
the west end. Galleries surround the west end and the transepts, and 
there is another small one at the eastern extremity of the building. 

The collection divides itself into two gpreat branches : a picture- 
gallery of immense extent and great completeness of arrangement, and 
a general museum of ornamental art. Of the pictorial display we 
need not say very much in these pages. " There is but one Art" 
was the motto of one of the competitors for the Wellington Monu- 
ment, who might well have been more successful than he was in the 
adjudication of the prizes ; and we fully accept the truth here enun- 
ciated. No one can study carefully the magnificent display of paint- 
ings in the saloons of the ancient and modem schools, without im- 
proving hlB knowledge of art in the abstract and becoming so much 
the better judge of art in any of its concrete applications. There is 
much to be learnt from the debasement of some of the later schools, 
though much more, of course, from the purer inspirations and con- 
scientious manipulation of the earlier Christian artists. The succes- 
sion of the ancient Italian painters in particular will arrest the atten- 
tion of most of those who most sympathise with this journal, and the 
earlier German and Flemish artists will deserve almost an equally 
detailed and careful inspection. A veiy marked feature in the Man- 
chester gallery is the attempt at a chronological arrangement of all 
the pictures according to the nationality of their artists; and this 
plan, though only partially carried out, renders the historical study of 
the collection comparatively easy. Want of area, want of time, and 
want of selection, have hindered the complete adoption of a scheme, 
which must hereafter be considered the only suitable one for a national 
collection of paintings. Another novelty in this department at Man- 
chester is an Historical Gallery of Portraits, intended to show us what 
may be hoped for in the National Portrait Gallery, now in course of 
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formatioiif Add to these, collections of water-colour drawings* and of 
the original sketches and first-thoughts of the great masters. And 
still further, we have to notice a careful selection of specimens of 
every kind of engravings ; line-engraving and mezzo- tin to, wood- 
cutting and etching, ending with lithography. Finally a collection of 
photographs brings the illustration of the art of delineation up to the 
very latest point of progress. The Sculpture, though some few fine 
works have been secured, is far below the standard which should have 
been attained in such an Exhibition ; and this we reckon one of the 
greatest shortcomings of the scheme. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art, on the other hand, is singularly 
rich and comprehensive. Orf^vrerie and enamels, glass and pottery, 
ivories and glyptics, furniture and armour, are all thoroughly repre- 
sented. The collection is composed of innumerable specimens from a 
host of private contributors, in addition to the whole of the Soulages 
collection, selections from the Herz collection, now in the possession of 
Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, and a large array of examples from the 
Oovemment purchases made at the Bemal sale, and from the British 
Museum. The arrangement of this immense mass of materials de- 
volved upon Mr. Waring, who has fulfilled his task, we think, as well 
as was possible, considering the enforced condition of keeping many 
of the contributions distinct from the main bulk of the Museum. 
But the general result is far from satisfactory. The glass cases are 
crowded, and it is very difiicult, or rather almost impossible, to pur- 
sue the examination of any one branch of art in a systematic way. 
A visitor must go from case to case, and from side to side, and end to 
end, of the Exhibition-building, before he can thoroughly see all the 
examples of any one sub-division of the collection. And what is 
worse still, there is no sufficient guide in the catalogue to direct the 
search, and the student is left to find his way as best he can. I'he 
catalogue of the Manchester picture saloons has been often, and 
deservedly, blamed for want of perspicuity and method; but the 
catalogue of the museum of ornamental art is worse still, because so 
exceedingly incomplete. We have no fault to find with the rapid 
summary of each branch of art that is represented, which Mr. Waring 
has compiled from Labarte's excellent " Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages ;*' and we acknowledge that in most of the glass cases 
a few of the most npticeable treasures are singled out by labels for the 
visitor's examination. But to make a collection of this kind useful, 
each article should be numbered and succinctly described in the cata- 
logue. Instead of which there are hundreds of things with no mark 
or ticket to distinguish them ; and judging from our own perplexity in 
examining the collection, after some considerable previous acquaint- 
ance with objects of vertii, we could guess, eyen if we had not wit- 
nessed it, what must be the dismay 9f the majority of persons who 
commenced their study of ornamental mediseval art in the trackless 
intricacy of this wilderness of treasures. 

The glass manufactures, occupying Case A entirely, and portions of 
cases M and T, are the first which we shall notice in any detail. A 
lamp said to be of Arabian workmanship, belonging to Mr. Wyld, is 
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the only specimen of oriental glass that we observed. The examines 

of Venetian art are more numerous, and ar^ exceedingly beautiful. 
Delicacy of material, grace and fancy of form, and exquisite beauty 
of colour, have never been carried to a higher pitch of exceUence than 
in this fragile manufacture. Some of the opal glasses here are of 
marvellous loveliness; and the recondite varieties of Venetian orna- 
mentation, the lace-work, the milk-white thread-work, the eoamelling, 
engraving, frosting, &c., must be seen to be appreciated. Some tazzas, 
with borders richly enamelled in peacock's feathers, struck us par- 
ticularly : and we may mention a most noble basin, plate, and ewer, 
in latiicinio glass, contributed by Mr. R. Napier. The same gentle- 
man sends a surpassingly elegant ewer, enamelled, in green, with birds 
and flowers. The German drinking-cups in the collection are ex- 
ceedingly curious, being gorgeously enamelled with legends, and 
figures, and armorial bearings. These deep tankards are called 
" Wiederkoms," or *' Come agains,'* by a sort of practical joke. The 
Bohemian glass, though prettUy coloured, suffers much by its juxta- 
position in this case with the master-pieces of the furnaces of Murano ; 
and for the specimens of modern imitation we cannot say very much. 
The Venetian glass of the Soulages collection is of rare excellence, and 
the shapes of the slender goblets arrayed in case M are most charm- 
ing. But case T, containing the Government contribution, seems to 
us the richest of all in variety and grace. In particular an opal wine- 
glass, of exquisite delicacy of shape and hue, almost rivals a natural 
flower in its simplicity and grace. Here is a field in which our 
modem glass-blowers have much to learn. No approach has yet been 
made to the peculiarly artistic excellence of the manufacture of 
Venice. 

Case B is devoted to enamels, the assemblage of which is of great 
interest and variety. I'he earliest oriental style of this beautiful art ia 
however not represented. Mr. Beresford Hope's pectoral cross, an 
undoubted Byzantine work of the tenth century, — a treasure formerly 
ill the Debruge Dumesnil collection — is the most ancient work in 
cloisonne enamelling here exhibited. This cross, though of deep in- 
terest, is as rude in design and as coarse in workmanship as can be 
imagined. It is enamelled on both sides, but is now, unfortunately* 
in a broken and injured condition. Lord Hastings* noble book*cover, 
of Byzantine design, — of metal, with statuettes in a deep recess in 
the middle of each side, and with some enamels at the angles, is another 
very interesting specimen. Add to these a series of pastoral staff- 
heads from the collections of Lord Hastings, Mr. Beresford Hope, and 
the Rev. Walter Sneyd, and a multitude of plaques, candlesticks, 
pyxes, portatile altars, and shrines of the earlier Limoges ware in 
champ-lev^ enamel. 

For several centurien that centre of the Limousin manufacture must 
have poured over the whole of Western Europe an infinite supply of ar- 
ticles, for secular aa well as for sacred uses, incrusted with this cheap 
and brilliant ornamentation. And how mechanical the manufacture had 
become, — ^how much like the trade of modern Birmingham, for ex- 
ample, — may be seen in the curious circumstance, that several contri- 
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butors have Bent to Manchester examples of a chasse enamelled with a 
picture of the martyrdom of S. Thomas of Canterbury — differing from 
each other in size and costliness, but of identical, or nearly identical, 
design. The champ-lev^ process was in course of time superseded by 
an improved method originated in Italy, in which the outlines of the 
design were engraved and relieved on the surface of the metal« covered 
afterwards by a translucent coating of enamel. Admirable examples 
of this style are the enamelled patterns on the famous pastoral staff of 
William of Wykeham, from New College, which is one of the choicest 
treasures entrusted to the Manchester commissioners, and which in- 
deed is as much an example of the most finished orf^vrerie of the period 
as of the subsidiary process of incrustation. Other fine enamels are to 
be seen on the elegant covered cup from King's Lynn, and on the 
metal bands which ornament Lord Aylesbury*s curious tenure*hom of 
Severnake Forest. 

The next developement of enamelling at Limoges was an imitation 
in free enamelling of the paintings and engravings of the great Italian 
masters, 'iliis process is called en grisaille ; and in works so executed 
the colours are no longer divided by the thin lines of metal which are 
found in the cloisonne and champ-lev6 enamelling. A fine specimen of 
this sort, the work of Leonard Limousin, is contributed by Lord 
Hastings. It is a diptych containing eighteen scenes from our Lord's 
life, and was formerly in the Debruge Dumesnil collection. There is 
also a remarkable series of enamels, painted en grisaille, representing 
scenes emblematic of the twelve months of the year, sent by Mr. W. 
M. Christy. But still more striking are the large oval medallions con- 
taining portraits, such as might be hung on a wall ; among which are 
likenesses of Jacques Amyot, the translator of t'lutarch, Philip II.'s 
French wife, and Cardinal Charles de Lorraine. This is an effective 
application of enamelling which might well be revived among us for 
the decoration of living rooms. The decadence of enamelling may be 
followed out in the remainder of the collection; but, except in the 
somewhat feeble floral patterns of the Cornelius shield, we observed no 
example of the modem revival of the art, such as might have been 
found in the workshops of Mr. Skidmore and Mr. Keith, and in many 
works of the best contemporary French goldsmiths. 

The Ceramic collection in Cases C, D, and E, comes next in order. 
The first of these is devoted to the modem porcelains of Dresden, 
Sevres, Chelsea, Worcester, and other less known varieties. Case D 
contains Oriental china, some of which is most rare and beautiful. The 
Queen has contributed some vases of fine design and colour ; and in 
particular a noble jar in green ' crackle,' with an unperspective land- 
scape in light pink, and a pair of blue gourd-shaped bottles, covered 
wiUi rich patterns. An amber-coloured crackle vase of Mr. Adding- 
ton's is another marvel of colour. Many of these delicate hues can no 
longer be produced in China itself, and die highest form of the art is in 
course of gradual decay in that country. From the Oriental porcelain 
we pass on to the Siculo-, or Hispano- Arabic pottery, — a dark blue 
ware, highly glazed, and covered with gold arabesque patterns. A fine 
jar of this manufacture is cpntributed by Mr. £. Falkener. Through 
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Majorca the art reached Italy, where in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the potters of Gubhio, Pesaro, and Urbino, by their adoption of 
the best design procurable at the time, and by their masterly treat- 
ment of their glazes and lustres reached so high a pitch of perfection, 
that the. commonest piece of their work is now reckoned an art- trea- 
sure worthy of preservation in a cabinet. The ruby lustre of Maestro 
Giorgio may be seen to rare advantage at Manchester, especially in 
the Soulages and Bernal collections, and in Lord Hastings* contri- 
bution. This beautiful method of ornamentation is another process 
lost to art, and which it is to be hoped that the experiments of modern 
science will enable us to recover. The design of most of this Majolica 
is indeed miserably affected by the debasement of the Renaissance, and 
is not to be recommended for reproduction without considerable limita- 
tions. But its freedom and vigour, and above all its consistent em- 
ployment of the best procurable design for the common requirements of 
life, cannot be too highly praised. And the Staffordshire potteries 
have many a lesson of taste and fancy, as well as of mechanical pro- 
cesses, to learn from the love- tokens, fruit-dishes, basins, and concetti 
of the Italian majolica. Before quitting Italy we must notice the 
handsome jars, vasi di spezerie, used by Italian shopkeepers, so artis- 
tically lettered and adorned, contributed by Mr. H. Dorlacher, and by 
the Department of Science and Art. Other rare Ceramic varieties 
also are sufficiently illustrated in this very complete section of the 
museum : for instance, the Henri Deux ware, contributed by Sir A. De 
Rothschild — a delicate white porcelain covered with minute black pat- 
terns ; Mr. Addington's fine ewer in Monte Lupo ware — a very dark, 
opaque, mottled brown colour ; and some specimens, good of their sort. 
— drinking- cups with covers, — of the gr^s de Flandres. The northern 
wares are generally of coarse, ungraceful, and humorous design, — such 
as drinking- vessels in the shapes of a bear, a bird, or a vegetable : and 
they are remarkable for an absence of coloured enrichments. Prissy 
ware is sui generis, and is thoroughly represented here ; and there is an 
ample display of Wedgewood ware — a manufacture less interesting in 
its actual and intrinsic merits than as being the first origin of that great 
developement of English pottery, which has given a name to an im- 
portant district of Staffordshire, and to which we hope before long to 
owe, not only the successful revival of most lost processes, but the in- 
vention of new ones. 

The next section of the Museum of Ornamental Art embraces the 
crafts of the goldsmith, lapidary, and jeweller ; and in this branch the 
collection is truly magnificent, being gathered from cathedrals, colleges, 
civic companies and corporations, besides the crowd of individual con- 
tributors. It begins with oriental metal-work — Mr. Rohde Hawkins' 
vast rose-water dish, of medieval Persian style and date, of hammered 
latten, most minutely ornamented ; and an ewer and basin of similar 
workmanship, belonging to Mr. Falkener, wrought with an open pat- 
tern. The minute arabesques and bold legends in the flowing ShuM 
character on these pieces are most admirable for richness and delicacy* 
There is also some Chinese enamelling, contributed by Mr. H. Han- 
bury \ and two copper vases, belonging to Mr. Beresford Hops, of 
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Oriental character^ enamelled in a flowing pattern on a blue ground, 
must be noticed ; tbough tbey look — it must be added — much more 
like the work of the potter than of the metallurgist. A Russian folding 
plaque of four leaves, with Scriptural scenes, is more curious than 
beautiful. The Nuremberg salvers of hammered latten, furnished by 
Mr. D*£yncourt, Sir P. Egerton, the Duke of Buccleugh, and the Nor- 
wich Museum, are of great interest, from their size and workmanship. 
An early chrismatory, belonging to the Rev. W. Sneyd, must not be 
forgotten. In the more precious metals, the Manchester display is of 
unprecedented interest, llie pastoral staff of William of Wykeham 
has already been noticed. Bishop Fox's staff, from Corpus Chnsti 
College, Oxford, is scarcely inferior in value, covered as it is with deli- 
cate nielli on its knops and bands. It is impossible even to enumerate 
all the contributions from the Universities. Let us content ourselves 
therefore with noticing the engraved silver- gilt cup from Pembroke 
College, Cambridge ; two cups from New College ; the fine covered 
silver gilt Lady Margaret cup, from Christ College, Cambridge, and 
another magnificent covered cup of fine design from the same college ; 
and the exquisite drinking-cup, and the well-known small chalice, from 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Archbishop Parker's silver tankard, 
from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, is a treasure to the archaeologist rather 
than to the artist. The great Nautilus Cup from Windsor, attributed 
to Cellini, is indescribably delicate in execution, but the design is ro- 
coco ; and the other reputed Cellini cup, belonging to Lord Warwick, 
with its vigorous bas-relief of a battle scene, is likewise of mixed Re- 
naissance design, though of most masterly workmanship. We could 
have wished that some other specimens of Cellini's handiwork had 
been exhibited. Of the other plate exhibited in Case G, we may men- 
tion, as particularly interesting, the elegant salt-cellars, on feet, from 
Christ College, Cambridge ; and a bom mounted in silver, from Corpus 
Christi College, in the same University. S. John's, Cambridge, also 
contributes the ViUiers ewer and rose-water dish, dated 1671, a fair 
specimen of the style of the time ; with which may be compared the 
loving cup given by Charles II. to the Barber Surgeons' Company. 
The same company has a far better loving cup, given it by Henry VIII. 
The Leigh grace-cup of the Mercers* Company is of early sixteenth 
century date and style. Finally, there is a large salver, exhibited by 
the Queen, in repouss^ work, with scenes in the middle, and a border 
of cabbage-roses of infinite coarseness of design. The maces from 
Norwich, Cambridge, and other municipalities, in this case, and from 
Lincoln and Oxford in case K, are curious, but generally of rather late 
date and poor design. The crystal ornaments set in metal are of un- 
usual beauty and refinement. In particular, Mr. Napier^s rock-crystal 
ewer, on a lofty stem, with the handle formed of a flying dragon in 
delicate green enamelling, is a miracle of art. Near it are other ar- 
ticles of Itupe in crystal, — fishes, birds, and monsters with gold settings, 
gemmed, engraved, chased, and enamelled with most capricious fancy. 
The elaborate fooling uf Mr. Holford's sixteenth -century Venetian toy, 
in case K, — a chariot of gold, drawn by four horses, and full of masked 
figures keeping carnival, and inexpressibly rich in gems and ornaments 
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« 
— 18 rather a waste of ingenuity ; and it is a relief to turn to the curious 
utilitarian pewter- work of Briot, heautifuUj emboaaed and deaigned* 
and a signal instance of what real art can do in the most common and 
unpromising material. One plaque of this manufacture, with an ena- 
melled centre, is especially remarkable. Of more modem workman- 
ship, Messrs. Hunt and Roskell have furnished a rich collection of 
" things to avoid :" massive salvers and wine coolers, and such like, 
with nothing whatever to recommend them but their barbaric bulk. 
The Cornelius shield ptesented to the Prince of Wales by the King of 
Prussia, is an exception. It is a real art- treasure, though its design is 
mixed, and in many respects unsatisfactory. The central head of our 
Lord in high-relief is powerfully wrought, but the low-reliefs, and 
cameos, and enamelling, though pretty, are sometimes feebly composed 
and contrasted. Near it is an abominable shield, of vulgar modem 
English design. We regretted to see no specimens of the revived 
manufacture of church plate by Mr. Keith and Mr. Skidmore ; though 
a chalice, paten, and cruet, exhibited under the name of Messrs. Olli- 
vant and Botsford, witness to the late improvement of shape in these 
sacred vessels, but are decidedly second-rate in their workmanship and 
enamels. We wonder much that the good taste of the managers of the 
Exhibition did not exclude altogether the two or three discreditable 
" testimonials" which, to the disgrace of modern English art, have in- 
truded themselves into the collection. The nielli at Manchester are 
highly instructive, but not very numerous. A pax, reputed to be by 
Tommaso Finiguerra himself, is among Mr. Mayer's curiosities. Da- 
mascening and its kindred processes for ornamenting arms and armour 
may be studied to perfection in the Meyrick collection from Goodrich 
Court, which has been moved en masse to Manchester. Finally, the 
several collections comprised in the ag^egate whole of the museum 
are particularly rich in steel-work of every sort : locks and keys, 
knives and forks, and other articles of personal use, such as scissors, 
snuffers, knockers, and nut- crackers. In particular, a roost delicate 
pair of scales, in cinque cento metal- work, belonging to the Rev. W. 
Sneyd, must be here commemorated. Apostle-spoons of course are to 
be seen of every kind, and a thousand other things of greater anti- 
quarian than artistic value. We must not omit to notice the good in- 
tention and more than average success of Vechte's modem designs, ex- 
hibited by Hunt and Roskell. though we regret that his style is no 
better than a slavish imitation of the antique. 

Case H. introduces us to the terra cotta, bronzes, &c. Here are 
some statuettes of great merit : a head of Maximilian in low-relief, said 
to be by Albert Durer ; some carved saints in a stiff German style, be- 
longing to Lord Delamere ; vorae early reliefs in alabaster, and other 
heterogeneous examples. In this place we should notice perhaps the 
enamelled terra cotta of Luca della Robbia, many specimens of which, 
of rare beauty, are assembled at Manchester. This is a kind of art in 
which Mr. Minton's revival has hitherto, we think, failed to rival the 
original. Of the figure triptychs, in wood or stone, so affected by 
German carvers, there are, dispersed about the Exhibition, numerous 
examples, of generally small merit, rudely enough cut, and coarsely 
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eoloured. A German statuette of a female eaint, ugly in form and 
colour, and with the unutterable vulgarity of real hair affixed to the 
headp should have been rejected, as violating all laws of true art. 

Medallions and Olyptics form the next division of the museum ; of 
which we need only say, that the array of coins and medals, gems, 
cameos, intaglios, &c., is very extensive, and exhibits many a triumph 
of art which cannot but be instructive to such as are competent to 
learn. The ivories are so numerous, that a volume might be written 
about them. They range f^orn the consular diptychs of the Pulsky 
collection to the modem crucifixes of Dieppe, through the successive 
stages of Byzantine, Mediaeval, and Renaissance. Votive tablets, 
triptychs, religious statues or subjects, coffers, caskets, shrines, pastoral 
staves, rosaries, drinking- cups, combs, mirror-cases, horns, sword<' 
handles, chess-men, and plaques, may be seen in abundance. There is 
no more beautiful ivory carving exhibited than a perfect pastoral stafF, 
of fourteenth century design, with statuettes of the coronation of the 
Virgin in the crook, lent by Mr. Beresford Hope ; who also contributes 
perhaps the richest specimen of Renaissance ivory, in a magnificent 
plaque, full of minutely carved subjects, representing hunting scenes. 
The Douce ivories in the Me3rrick collection, and Mr. Mayer's ivories, 
from the Fej^rv^ry collection, are full of interest. One collection of 
enormous dimensions, of sacred scenes, pierced into a retable, must be 
specially mentioned ; its size makes it monotonous and insipid. The 
elaborate Renaissance knife-handle and sheath, called after Diana of 
Poitiers, contributed by Liord Cadogan, and the Queen's two goblets, 
must not be passed over without notice. 

The remainder of the museum is too heterogeneous for accurate classi- 
fication. Furniture, and embroidery, and lace-work, seals and watches, 
and jewellery, miniatures, gems, models, and bookbindings, defy any 
strictly methodical description. We should think there were few pos- 
sible applications of art which have not their representative here. Ca- 
Unets of tortoiseshell, of ivory, of ebony, of glass, of porcelain ; cofifers 
of wood, of steel, of rude iron ; minute Byzantine crosses and carvings 
from Mount Athos ; chandeliers of glass ; chairs, sofas, and dressoirs ; 
tables of silver, and lecterns of brass ; tapestry, and sacerdotal vest- 
ments ; fire-dogs and fire-irons ; mosaics and parquetry ; cornices and 
bedsteads, enable us, with but little effort of imagination, to summon 
np a true portraiture of the ornamental fittings of the habitations of 
our forefathers. But the palace of crystal is somewhat unsuitable for 
this exhibition, and one longs for the picturesque chambers and corners 
and staircases of the Hotel de Cluny, in order to display properly 
so many treasures of mediaeval ornamental art. 

In conclusion we may add that the Oriental Court contains a rich 
collection of Indian and Chinese art. The art of the West has. much 
to learn from the colouring of the East. Here may be seen carpets 
and hangings, silk, shawls, muslins and calicoes, metal-work and 
enamelling, gems, arms, pottery, lacquered ware, ivory carving and in- 
laying, and other works of extraordinary refinement and beauty. With 
which may be contrasted a case of richly- designed barbaric carving—^ 
paddles and spears — by the savages of New Zealand* Two or tboree 
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tpecimem of modem carviDg are alone admitted : a bedstead bf an un* 
taught carpenter, Charles, of Warrington, rich, but unchaste in de- 
sign ; a coarsely powerful buffet, called the ' Alscot ' buffet, designed by 
Dwyer i and some exquisite specimens of the speciality of Wallis of 
Louth,— thirds, and flowers, and ivy, — miiacles of skill and patience, 
with which may be compared the very successfuU but still inferior* 
birds'*&est, by a FVench carver named MontreuiU 

Here we must bring to a close our brief summary of the contents of 
the Manchester Exhibition. The speedy dispersion of so noble a col- 
lection cannot be contemplated without r€^;ret. Let us hope that its 
benefits may remain in the seeds of progress, sown in many a mind« 
which may fructify ere long in the improvement and advancement of 
the criticism* as well as the practice* of art. 



AN BCCUSSIOLOGICAL DAY IN MANCHESTER. 

Manchmtxr has more to show than its Art-Treaanres' Exhibition, but 
unfortunately its ecdesiological developement is not the most con- 
spicuouB external feature of its progress. There is a decided architec- 
tural movement in the great manufacturing capital, which unhappUy 
has not taken quite the right direction, nor fallen into the best hands. 
The new Free-Trade Hall is sumptuous and convenient, but rather 
mongrel in its design ; and the immense warehouses that are being 
rebuilt in every direction, are too often monuments of ill -directed taste. 
Funds are abundant, excellent materials are at hand, and there is every 
desire to produce an architectural success : genius alone is wanting. 
There is an enormous warehouse, for example, nearly finished in Portland 
Streetk of palatial scale and of much architectural pretence. The style 
of it, however, is indescribably mixed and ambiguous, and a noUe op- 
portunity has been thrown away. There is room for a real artistic 
progress in the rebuilding of so many vast magazines, and it is surely a 
great proof of the effeteness of the Classical or Renaissance styles, that 
neither novelty nor dignity of effect has been produced by so many 
experiments. 

Manchester, with its suburbs, is so extensive, that a short visit 
•nableB is straager to see but little of what works may be in progress 
in the xratskirts of the city. We noticed no mUls or factories in course 
of building or rebuilding. A few chimneys disguised as campaniles 
ahow, however unsuccessfully, an attempt to make these necessary ap- 
Ipendages a little more ornamental than they generally are in a Lan- 
cashire landscape. We have always dreamed that a miU, designed in 
UA unafl^ted Pointed style, might be made thoroughly beautiful, pic- 
tnresqne, and appropriate; instead of the squalid and monotonons 
acres of nniforaily pieroed walls which invariably deform the outskirts 
of a aanufaoturing town* Such a. vision, however, is still a thing of 
Jtefutnroi. .Maashestet ait least waata the man, as well as the will, to 
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make this experiment. We noticed very few sttempte st Beoular 
Pointed design. One small set <^ offices, recentiy rebuilt, near the 
heart of the city, would have been praiseworthy, but for the absord 
exaggeration of its g^tesque corbels. A public- house near the cathe- 
dral, of somewhat earlier date, was far more successful. The ' Oothic' 
▼illas in the suburbs are below criticism, so far as onr observation ex- 
tended : two of them, with elaborate dog-toothed First-Pointed door- 
ways, are laughably bad. We had, however, an opportunity of seeing 
the inside of an important banking-house, which has been partially re- 
modelled in a better architectural style by Mr. Truefitt. The design 
of this had been engraved in one of the illustrated journals, and we 
found our previous expectations of its effect justified in the result. 

But what is doing in Manchester in the way of architecture more 
strictly ecclesiological ? There seems to be considerable activity, and 
much building going on among the various religious bodies. It has 
sometimes been observed, that in our great manufacturing diatricts, tha 
Church occupies a less conspicuous position in regard to the sects than it 
does elsewhere ; that, in fact, the expansion of the Church being by the 
necessity of the ease almost wholly accomplished by the voluntary prinp 
ci|)le, the diffierent religious communities are more nearly on a level 
with each other than in places where the increase of population has 
been more gradual, and its wants have been met by the- existing or- 
ganisation of the Establishment. We are inclined to doubt the truth 
of the remark as applied to Manchester ; where, from what we saw, we 
should say that the Church of England fully maintained its prepon- 
derating dignity. We spent a day in visiting every religious structuret 
of whatever communion, that fell in our way during two or three ex- 
cursions from the Exchange ; and we proceed to lay the results before 
our readers. It is necessary to repeat that, for all we know, there may 
be other and better works in progress in other parts of the district, 
which our time did not permit us to inspect. 

The cathedral claims the first place in our notice. Its interior is de* 
pressing and discreditable in the highest degree. The men of Man-^ 
Chester might well have built a new church for their Bishop when their 
town became an episcopal see ; but they have not even subscribed a 
moderate sum for putting the old collegiate structure into decent re- 
pair. The building itself is stately and interesting; but it is sordidly 
kept and miserably abused. The nave is pewed and galleried as a 
parish church, the chancel-arch being glazed up to its crown. All 
honour to the efforts made some years since to improve its arrange- 
ments and to relieve its squalor by some decorative colour. The good 
work has not been carried on, and looks as if it were fast being undone 
by neglect and indifference. The choir, full of ancient canopied stalls 
of great beauty, is dirty and desolate ; and its neglected condition is 
made more apparent by the contrast of an unwieldy new throne set up 
on the south side by — as we understood — Mr. Holden, the cathedral 
surveyor. Never was there a more incongruous or tasteless addition 
to an ancient choir. Forgetful of the spiry glory of the Exeter throne, 
the designer has here obtruded a dumpy, heavy, and ungainly com- 
position ; the motif oi which is utterly out of harmony with the adjacent 
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stalls, and in wliicfa the ornament is gaudy without richness, and th0 
carving more like cast-iron than honest oak. A new glazed atone 
reredos behind the altar is very little better. The characteristics of 
the church would have pointed to a wooden altar-screen, and we are 
tempted to regret the old tapestry reredos. The candlesticks and the 
ancient credence, relics of the better times of Manchester Churchman* 
ship, have been suffered to remain. Two stained glass windows by 
Wailes, of second-rate value, have been placed in the eastern windows 
of the choir aisles ; beneath one of which stands, facing west, a statue 
of good Humphrey Cheetham, who would certably have wished him- 
self in another position. 

The Cheetham Hospital and Library, to the north of the cathe- 
dra], form a most attractive relic of old-world life. We trust this in- 
teresting building will be long preserved ; and record our hope that 
the enlargement of the school and library, which must some day be 
undertaken, and for which ample area exists to the south of the quad- 
rangle, will be intrusted to some architect who can do justice to the 
occasion. 

. Thence by the Bury New Road we paid a visit to a church lately 
commenced from the designs of Mr. J. S. Crowther — ^known to many 
of our readers as the associate of Mr. Bowman in the work on the 
Churches of the Middle Ages. jS. Alban's, Waterloo Road, which will 
be its designation, is intended, we believe, to be an experiment of a 
thoroughly free church, with no pew-rents, a collection being made 
instead after every service. We heartily wish the scheme success, and 
can sympathise with the Churchmen of Manchester in their efforts for 
so good a cause. The building has not, as yet, made much progress : 
the foundations are in, and the apse is about half built. The church 
will be well arranged, and its architecture — so far as we could judge 
from a hasty inspection of the designs, is highly creditable to its 
author. We should have suggested the removal of the porches a little 
&rther west ; but the architect, we heard, intended the west end of 
the nave and aisles for the reception of the chairs, when not in use. 
The chancel is to be stalled and screened, and its sanctuary will have 
much dignity. The east end abuts on the road on a considerable rise 
of ground. This picturesque inequality of level might with advantage 
have been more utilized. We should have been glad to see the apse 
brought out to the limit of the ground, and so raised that the west end 
of the nave might range with the level of the soil, instead of being, as 
it is now, depressed below the ground line. But the church promises 
as a whole to be very successful. 

Very near this rising building is the chapel of the Chreek communion 
— a mean and hideous conventicle-like structure, of small dimensions, 
and covered with stucco ornaments, including crosses. 

Returning to the Bury Road, we observe a pretentious Gothic struc- 
ture on the right hand. This is a Congregational meeting-house, de- 
signed by Mr. T. Oliver, I'he tower and spire fell down, we were 
told, before the work was finished, and have only just been rebuilt. 
"The style is meant to be Geometrical Middle-Pointed ; the detail lean, 
but florid, — vulgarly abundant in pinnacles and crockets, ridge-crests. 
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ftnd crops, instead of crosses. The plan is a straddling nave, and a 
broad transept; and engaged at the south-west angle — assuming a 
correct orientation — is a tower surmounted by an octagonal lantem« 
overloaded with detail. Some natural carving, however, has been in- 
troduced on the capitals of the doorway. The west window is very 
showy, with corbel- heads of a crowned king and queen — a highly ap- 
propriate ornament for a nonconformist building. The interior is won- 
derful. Galleries surround three sides, supported on a kind of arcade 
with thin cast-iron shafts. On the fourth side is a budding apse, used 
for an orchestra — roofed in sham plaister groining, feebly polychromed* 
A platform projects into the area of the building, octagonal in plan» 
and fenced with a low stone rail, occupied in the middle by a gigantic 
stone pulpit on four shafts, with steps behind* Just in front of the 
pulpit, and directly facing the congregation, the platform-rail germinates 
into a kind of stone plinth, upon which is super-imposed a panelled 
quasi-altar. There is a seat for the minister behind it, under the 
pulpit and facing the people. The interior detail is altogether miser« 
able, and some crude stained glass matches the rest of the decoration. 

Thence we went to S, PavTs, Kersal Moor, into which, however, we 
could not gain admission : nor could we learn the name of its archi- 
tect. The church has been built some years, and stands in the middle of 
a well kept graveyard, in which are some memorial crosses. It is a rather 
poor Third-Pointed design, transeptal, with west tower and spire. The 
spire is octagonal, and sadly thin, pierced with spire-lights, and rising 
from within an embattled parapet : there is a pinnacled turret at the 
south-west angle. The roofs are too flat, and covered with blue slates ; 
the detail is mean, and the tracery almost Debased. There is an over- 
grown south-west porch, with a cabbage-like crop on its gable. The 
east gable of the chancel, however, has a cross ; and an exaggerated 
metal cresting to the chancel-roof tries to mend the effect of its de- 
pressed roof. The east window has some pattern stained glass. The 
masonry is irregular rubble. Altogether it is a well-meant but scarcely 
successful effort. 

Thence striking across to the Cheetham Hill Road, we came upon a 
most amusing application of a pseudo-First-Pointed front to an Inde- 
pendent meeting-house. A gigantic recessed arch, d la Tewkesbury, 
comprises within it an exaggerated tiiple arcaded doorway, under an 
eccentric unequal triplet. At one angle is an attenuated octagonal 
turret. There is a transept ; the crest of which is a group of chim- 
neys with a conspicuous cowl, and a flag- staff does duty as the crown- 
ing ornament of the gable of a diminutive chancel-like excrescence. 

S, Luke's, Cheetham hill, designed by Mr. Atkinson, is a building of 
some twenty yeai^s ago : an ambitious and somewhat imposing Third- 
Pointed structure, not without a feeling for the proprieties of a town 
church, with ample clerestory, coarse bold detail, and richly panelled 
and staged western tower, surmounted by a crocketed spire. The 
composition is by no means ineffective, and has a kind of rude strength 
about it. llie chancel is utterly inadequate in size ; and the vestry 
does duty for a lady chapel. Here again we could not gain access to 
the interior. Some more recently built schools adjoin the churchyardj 
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of very commoDplace design, with the abeard ornament of a crossed 
arrow- slit in each gable. Hard by too is the Temple Hotel, lately 
bnilt in a pseodo-Pointed style ! 

A frightful red-brick *' pantile " chapel, with columniated portico, on 
the left-hand side, as you return towards Manchester, is pointed out as 
the Jews' Old Synagogue. We shall soon reach their new Tabernacle, 
now in course of erection. But first the Roman Catholic group of the 
church, clergy-house, and schools of S, Chad^ arrests our steps. The 
advantage of combining several buildings in one group is here con- 
spicuous, and the result is dignified , though there is little architectoral 
merit in the design. The church is large, and of fair Third-Pointed 
Architecture : the presbytery behind is of somewhat better character. 
At the south-west is a very decent massive tower, with large open 
belfry stage : otherwise the style is scarcely that of a town chucdi. 
Some statues add much life to the exterior. The church was closed, 
and a certain " high and dry *' look pervaded the establishment. The 
ground slopes rapidly to the east, and advantage has been taken of this 
in the design of the subsidiary buildings. But the schools must be 
accused of having a stone front and a brick back ; and balistraria — 
still larger than those at S. Luke's — ornament each gable : an unac- 
countable perversion kA all ideas of keeping. The whole is common- 
place, and wanting in any signs of genius. Mr. Hadfield is the 
architect. 

Cross over the road to a portentous erection in red and white bride, 
recalling the crude colouring of the facade of the Art Treasures' Palace. 
This is the Jews' Tabernacle, designed by a Mr. Salomons. The style 
is, if we may coin the term, Arabico-Teutonico- Romanesque. All the 
arches are of the horse-shoe form ; with voussoirs of white and red 
brick. The plan is a parallelogram, with an apse. The whole exterior 
is divided by buttresses of red brick into recessed panels of white, each 
of which is pierced, in three stages, with three lights in the upper 
range, two in the middle, and a single one in what will be the under- 
croft of the building. The apse has on each face windows of two horse- 
shoe lights, with a circle above, and angle shafts. The basement of 
the buUding splays outward considerably. The crypt is intended for a 
night school, and (as we were informed) a Sunday school. The effect of 
this structure is most queer and abnormal. 

A tower of Rhenish Romanesque style, in red brick, with gabled 
top, attracted us to the small Roman Catholic chapel in Mulberry Street, 
it has no constructional chancel whatever; and the interior is gaudily 
ornamented, and most unorthodoxly arranged. The west facade is 
ambitious ; having, besides the tower, at its south-west angle, a huge 
Romanesque portal beneath a triplet of round-headed lights, which in 
turn is surmounted by a wheel-window. The arches have voussoirs 
of alternate red and black bricks. 

Starting out for an expedition on the opposite side of Manchester, we 
find on the Stretford Road, just opposite to that unfortunate specimen 
of the last age. All Saints* Church, a very poor First-Pointed meeting- 
house, called S. Andrew's Free Church. All the strength of the design 
is thrown into the fa9ade, in which three coarse, equal, open arches 
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form a kind of vestibule, under a qaadraplet of lights, the gable being ' 
low, and flanked with pinnacles. Tfaie rest of the building has rude 
broad lancets, separated by pedimented buttresses. There is no pre* 
tence here to purity or correctness of style. 

The large pile, with dignified tower and spire, looking like a minster, 
that faces yon as you go towards the Exhibition Palace, is an Ind^* 
pendent meeting. The plan has nave and aisles, transepts, a vestry in- 
stead of chancel, and south-western tower. The style is First-Pointed, 
and the general effect is one of some considerable merit. There is 
great height and massiveness; and the large clerestory is bold and 
good, though the detail is careless, the lights unfoliated, and the but- 
tresses exaggerated. It looks as though the designer had borrowed 
extensively from old buildings, and not fused his pilferings into a con« 
gruous whole. Behind there is a range of Late-Pointed schools, not 
undeserving of praise. 

Further on there is a most singular architectural sham. A wretched 
little structure, used by the Irvingites, containing a mere nftve and 
chancel, is being metamorphosed at its west end, which faces the road, 
into the semblance of a miniature minster, by the addition of a tiny 
fa9ade, representing a nave and aisles, with a bell-turret on the gable. 
There never was a more contemptible architectural vagary ; and the 
thing is ill done besides. 

It would be unfair to criticise by the standard of the present day 
such a work as Holy TVinity, Hulme, built by Mr. G. G. Scott so far 
back as 1843. It is an imposing First- Pointed structure, sumptuously 
carried out ; and the interior is striking and solemn, llie plan con- 
tains clerestoried nave with wooden roof, two aisles, transepts, and 
small apsidal chancel ; and the effect is decidedly that of an urban 
church. The detail is far from satisfactory, but there is a mastery of 
style displayed in the design, which promised not untruly the future 
successes of its author. The arrangements are instructive. The sanc- 
tuary is properly fitted, and the altar — far too small, by the way — bears 
candles ; there is some timid polychrome in the lower panels of the 
apse. Hie choir, a surpliced one, occupies stalls in a kind of chorus 
cantorum, advanced into the transept. The pulpit, of stone, on the 
north side, has been extended further west, rather clumsily, by another 
hand. A west gallery has also been added, not by the original archi- 
tect, since the erection of the church. The seats are open. A wooden 
eagle serves for the lessons. There is a little armorial g^ase» of no 
great merit. This church, with all its faults, has an historical value ia 
the progress of the ecclesiological revival. 

A detour to <S. Mark*s, in the City Road, was so much lost time. 
This is an insignificant Third-Pointed church, of meanest type and 
small scale. Vapid window tracery, dull buttresses, heavy parapets, a 
disproportionate chancel, and a dumpy west tower with battlements* 
nske up a most uninviting whole. The architect was Mr« Shellard. 

Not fax from this is a far more interesting building, S. WUfirid^e^ a 
Roman Catholic church, built by Pugia. It bears clear marks of the 
hand of a master, though merely a cheap church in red brick. Out- 
side, the simple brickwork b scarcely reUeyed by a foot of etooe.quoink 
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ing ; and the basement of an engaged tower at the north-west angle 
remains unfinished. Inside the eflPect is simple and solemn. Here are 
the well-known low piers and tall arcades of which Pugin was so fond ; 
and the roof of the thinnest scantlings is such as few architects wonld 
venture to put up. The chancel and its aisles are screened and par- 
elosed ; and all tiie colour and decoration are reserved for them and 
their altars. In these windows also there is stained glass. The chancel 
IB without stalls — yerj unlike the old churches of England, llie whole 
area of the nave and aisles is occupied with mean open fixed seats, 
divided by fixed barriers into various divisions. 

Hence our course led us back to the Stretford Road, where the mon- 
strous fa9ade of the new church of S, PauPs at once arrested us. The 
building la meant to be a cheap one. The side walls are blank, of red 
brick, and the clerestory is like those of the temporary churches ta 
which we are accustomed round London. What induced the ill- 
advised projectors of the scheme to attempt a pretentious west front ? 
Here we have a great open arch under a huge traceried window, a mile 
too big for the gable that contains it. Above there is a truncated 
kind of squat tower. A coarse stringcourse, strangely interpenetrating 
mouldings, needless corbels, and a cabbage-like crop, make an inde- 
scribable whole ; and on each side an overgrown aisle window threatens 
to burst the narrow limits of its confining gable. We have seldom seen 
a greater failure. 

Onwards, through a pleasant suburb, to S, Margaret's, Whalley 
Range, a church of considerable interest, built in 1848 by Mr. J. P. 
Harrison. It is a very good specimen of a rural church, simple and 
unaffected, with much artistic character, carefully desigpied and worked 
out. The style is a rather late Flowing Middle- Pointed : the plan has 
chancel, with vestry and organ-chamber on its north side, nave, aisles, 
and western tower. There is a small, plain clerestory, and a good 
north-western porch. The roofs are rather low, covered with tiles blue 
and red, and the ensemble has much of the effect of an old church. The 
parapets are plain; the tower, which is well- proportioned, carries an 
octagonal crocketed spire, pierced with lights, and of unusually agree- 
able outline. Inside, the detail is good ; the piers octagonal, and the 
arcades, of four arches, well moulded. The roofs, of open timber^ are 
plain. The internal arrangements were originally excellent, but have 
unfortunately been interfered with. The altar is too small, but it re- 
tains its vestments. There is a tile reredos ; and a large credence- 
shelf bracketed out on the north side. A light, short brass rail is fixed 
in the middle of the sanctuary-step, leaving the sides free. This is not 
the best arrangement. The seats are stalliform ; but are no longer 
used for a choir. A reading-pew has been needlessly introduced, and 
a wooden eagle disused and banished to the vestry. The pulpit, of 
stone, is on the north side. The font, of inferior design, octagonal in 
shape, stands near the north-west door. All the seats are low and 
open, and are fixed on a wooden floor, which is level with the tiled 
passages. The east window has stained glass, with the Crucifixion 
and attendant saints, of dark tinctures, but very fur design. Hie 
woman of Samaria and our Loan in the west window in the tower is 
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less SQCoessfaU The aisle-lights haye flowered quarries. This church 
is altogether one of high merit. 

Hence we retrace our steps to the latest and most important deve- 
lopement of ecclesiology in* Manchester, — the new church of S, Mary, 
Hulme, nearly completed, at the sole oost of Mr. Tatton Egerton, from 
the designs of Mr. Crowther. This is in many respects a most inte*^ 
resting huilding. It is a thorough town church, of unusually large 
dimension ;■ measuring about 140 feet in length, 66 feet in total 
breadth, and 7^ feet in height. The interior effect is truly magnifi- 
cent. The style is Early Geometrical Pointed. The plan comprises a 
clerestoried nave and two aisles, the arcades being of five arches, and 
the tower engaged at the west end of the north aisle, forming a bap- 
tistery beneath, and a clerestoried chancel, of equal height with the 
nave, communicating by arcades of three with its two aisles. The 
easternmost bay of the north chancel-aisle is meant for an organ- 
chamber ; the one opposite to it, on the south «ide, is the sacristy. 
The chancel-arch, of great size and good proportions, has banded and 
clustered shafts of First-Pointed character ; and the piers of the ar- 
cades in the chancel are also banded and clustered. The capitals are 
rather injured by the presence of a narrow nail-head moulding, which 
is rather a feeble prettiness than an additional ornament. The window 
tracery is, however, of bold character. The east window is very laige, 
of six trefoiled lights, each group of three having a circle filled with 
trefoils in the head ; and a large twelvefoiled wheel- window occupies 
the head of the whole composition. The great west window, equally 
lofty, is of five lights, with a circle in the head filled with seven cinq- 
foiled circlets. The clerestory windows are formed by two adjacent 
couplets of lights, with quatrefoil above, and shafted hoods. The 
roofs are of timber, well designed, and the principals in the nave have 
hammerbeams ornamented with large flying angels. Will it be be- 
lieved that, in a church of this magnitude and costliness, all the internal 
work, — shafts, arch-moulds, &c., — with ijie sole exception of the 
chancel-arch, are run in plaister ? This is altogether the most unac- 
countable vagary in modem church-building within our experience ; 
and it cannot be sufficiently regretted, as detracting from the great 
merits of this fine work. The entire absence of colour is another 
lamentable peculiarity. Not even are there any coloured tiles on the 
floor ; and there is not a scrap of marble or constructional polychrome 
about the church. Sculpture too might well have been admitted in a 
building of these pretensions. The arrangements are only partly com* 
plete. The chancel-arch is spanned by a lofty screen, of elaborate 
design, but scarcely open enough, executed in deal. The chancel has 
returned stalls and subsellse. . A rich parclose screen shuts off the 
east bay of the south chancel -aisle for the vestry ; but the other arches 
of the chancel arcades are unfortunately without screens. The levels 
are good. The sanctuary arrangements and reredos were not finished. 
The nave has simple fixed open seats of deal, with wooden floors on 
the same level as the flagged passages. The pulpit is yet to come. 
The area is lighted admirably by noble gas-standards, manufactured by 
Skidmore ; and a row of richly wrought burners on the crest of the 
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chancel-screen adds much to its beauty. Going outside/the tower and 
spire, though well-composed, are rather wanting in bulk ; and the spire 
in particulur is somewhat too attenuated* The increase of ornament 
towards the top of the tower deserves spe6ial commendation. At the 
east angles of the nave, and also of the nave*aisles, are torret-stair* 
cases ending in pinnacles : these admit to the roofi, for pnrpoees of 
repair, without the necessity of using ladders. The buttresses on the 
outside are uniform, and have pedimented heads ; and the intermediate 
wall spaces are recessed under corbelled para|)ets. There is room 
for ten bells, but only one is yet provided. Upon the whole, we have 
seldom seen so fine a modem church as this. It reflects the highest 
credit on its architect, who has well seconded the munificence of the 
founder. The great drawback, of the use of plaister instead of stone 
in the interior, is irremediable ; but there is no reason that colour and 
sculpture should not be added at a later time. In spite of its cold- 
ness, the present coup^tTteil of the interior is really impressive, from its 
vast area and height, and abundant light. The chancel* screen, by its 
contrast, doubtless adds to the effect both of height and length. We 
are delighted to see this important feature of church arrangement ; but 
should have counselled the selection of a somewhat less dose design. 

With this church we closed our ramble among the churches of Man- 
chester. 



A MODERN BASILICA. 

To tie Editor of tke EeeUnologut. 

SiB,*-»Though all your readers must admit your perfect freedom from 
bigotry in the advocacy of Pointed architecture, I cannot help regrets 
ting that the erection of basilicas should receive so little countenance 
at your hands. By their great economy of room» and their great in^ 
ternal capabilities of ornament, they seem to be exactly fitted for town 
churches in a smoky climate ; and under the treatment of able archir 
tecte might solve the problem which now so often presses on enthu- 
siastic church builders in great towns, how to produce aa efiective 
church with the narrow means, and the still narrower area, which are 
generally at their command. What a waste of resources it is, now» to 
spend money on pinnacles, which are eclipsed by every neighbooring 
duomey,— on stone porches or facings, which ten years of smoke will 
reduce to the forlorn condition of Mr. H. T. Hope's house in Piccadilly, — 
on graceful tracery, which only gladdens the eyes of the six*and-thirty 
Irish families who pig in the adjoining alley ! Of course, if a man 
can command a fiaee all to himself, like the builder of S. Clement 
Danes, or if he has money enough to run up a beautiful spire to the 
height of a landmark, like the munificent founder of All Saints, he may 
fairly consider himself in a position to spend his resources upon ex- 
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ternal (Mrnamentatioii ; but in all ordinary cases he had better gi^ie up 
the pleasure of gratifying the few occupants of neighbouring windows* 
who are in a position to appreciate his architecture, and be content 
with the external hideousness of a basilica. We have, I believe, but 
one true basilica in England, viz., that built by Mr. Sidney Herbert ; 
and that is unfortunately in a oonspicuoua position in the middle of a 
beautiful valley. Now nothing can be more hideous than a rural 
basilica. The one in question, to a distant spectator, looks like a rail- 
way station married, by some strange caprice* to a shot-tower : and, 
to make matters worse, the same landscape takes in the distant spire of 
Salisbury. 

These thoughts were aroused in me by a visit to one of the most 
modem examples of a basilica, the church of S. Bonifacius, at Munich. 
It is of the severest and most ancient type, being very similar in general 
plan to S. Paolo fuori delle Mura, at Rome. Externally it certainly 
has nothing to attract you. So unobtrusive is it, that standing at the 
end of the Karl Strasse in which it is situated, you cannot see that 
there is a church in the street. As you come near it, you see a red 
brick bnilding, which, having a pillared portico, bears the closest pos* 
sible family likeneBs to one of the Qrtat Northern coal- sheds ; or, it 
might be, to such a church as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright would build 
in a joint fit of religious enthusiasm. But it is very different when 
you enter. On each side a forest of grey Tyrolese marble pillars, 
dividing off the four aisles ; the soffits of the round arches they sup* 
port glowing with gorgeous polychrome. Above, on the wide tri« 
forium-like space below the clerestory windows a succession of masterly 
frescoes depicting the history of S. Boni£sce ; and in front, the vast, 
broad, clear, marbled nave, with nothing to break the space until the 
eye rests on the high bema, and on the severe though costly altar in 
the apse. No one who had been previously visiting Uie ordinary lion 
churches of France and Germany, would believe that they were in a 
Roman Catholic church : the ewp-d^eeU is so severe, — so sumptuous, 
without being tawdry. Either the good taste of the Benedictines, or the 
involuntary effect of the severe Basilican style, has banished all Roman 
frippery from the churoh. There is none of the laces and the vases, 
" the flounces and the furbelows," of which Pugin used to complain so 
sorrowfully. The exclamation which breaks from you is, ** How mar* 
vellously clean!" There is scarcely an image in the church; and 
what conduces still more to this effect, is the absence of little project* 
ing side chapels, — corners of nastiness, in which wax dolls and tinsel 
decorations luxuriate unchecked. All the confessionals are ranged 
modestly and unobtrusively against the side walls ; and what benches 
there are are confined to the further aisles. At the end of these are 
two altare, and behind them pictures by distinguished masters ; one of 
the Virgin's coronation, and the other of S. Stephen's martyrdom. It 
is needless to say that the high altar is surmounted by a simple cru« 
cifix, and does not present that pyramid of angels and cherubs swim* 
ming in the air, which is the ordinary type of a Continental reredos. To 
heighten to the utmost the symmetricid effect produced by the banish- 
jnent of choir and rood-screen, and chapels and side altars, even thf 
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pulpit h consigned to the aiBles, and is moved forward into the nave on 
a little railway whenever it is wanted. The clergy of course sit in 
the apse. 

It is possible that this studied simplicity may sometimes jar in a per- 
plexing manner with the rank multiplicity of Roman services. The' 
style of architecture which served the purposes of S. Jerome's time 
may well be out of nnison with the developements of later days. But 
it struck me forcibly that no style could be better suited to our own 
service, in which simplicity is studied to a fault. The cleanness, the 
staidness, the sober richness were out of keeping at Munich. Their 
true religious latitude was London. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A Pbactical Mak. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A CoMHnTBB Meeting was held on Monday, June 8th. The secre- 
tary stated the welcome intelligence that the church of Oakham» 
one of the finest in the Archdeaconry, and which has long been in 
a state loudly calling for repair, was aboat to be restored in a very 
complete manner, under the superintendence of Mr. O. O. Scott. 
The munificent sum of £800 was ofiFered, through the secretary of the 
society, to the Vicar, on condition of the works being commenced at 
once, and of the plans being approved by the committee of the Archi- 
tectural Society. The offer has been accepted, and Mr. Scott has 
made a report on the fabric, estimating its restoration in oak at £4,640. 
Towards this about £3,500, including the £800, has been already re- 
ceived; and the committee have great pleasure in being allowed to 
participate in so great a work, and feel confident that, under so able an 
architect, they will have no difiiculty in giving their sanction to the 
plans proposed. In no part of the Archdeaconry are there finer 
churches than in the county of Rutland ; and it may be hoped that 
the restoration of the noble church of the county town will prove an 
example for many neighbouring churches to follow. 

The Rev. O. Malim, Vicar of Higham Ferrars, and T. J. Starling, 
Esq., churchwarden, attended with Mr. Slater, architect, to explain 
the plans for the restoration of Higham Ferrars church. They include 
the rebuilding of the north aisle of the nave, the re-roofing and re- 
seating of the entire church, and a general restoration of the decayed 
portions ; but it is proposed to adhere to existing forms, and to pre- 
serve intact the rich stalls and ancient pavement of the chancel. So 
great a work has not yet been undertaken in the Archdeaconry since 
the institution of the society ; and as it was the first church described 
in the volume of the '* Northamptonshire Churches," it has an especial 
interest for the members of the society. The collegiate character of 
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this chnrch, and its great size, render its restoration a most expensive 
work. The architect's estimate is £5,000 ; and^ considering the small 
number of inhabitants, and that there is no resident landowner, the 
spirit with which the work has been taken up cannot be too much 
commended. Earl Fitzwilliam gives £1,000; the inhabitants have 
raised by voluntary subscription £1,500; and All Souls' College, out 
of the love it bears to the birtii -place x}f its founder, has generously 
added £^00 ; while several of the present and past fellows have pro- 
mised to aid in collecting the deficiency of £2,300 still remaining. 
Under the pressing circumstances of the case* and in appreciation of 
the efforts which the parishioners are making, the committee of the Ar- 
chitectural Society have resolved on recommending the undertaking to 
the county and the public; and the secretary was requested to draw 
up a resolution embodying the feeling of the committee. The work is 
to be done in the best material and character; nor on any other 
grounds than that of carrying it out in a manner worthy of the noble 
fabric and its historical interest, could any general appeal hope for 
success. As it is, the same liberality which has already rescued so 
many churches in this archdeaconry from desolation and destruction, 
may be fairly expected not to fail in the present instance. The cha- 
racter of Mr. Slater, whose restorations of Islip and Stanwicke churches 
have made him known to the neighbourhood, and his success in gain- 
ing one of the prizes in the Constantinople church competition, guar- 
antee the efficient execution of the work. 

. An account of the Lincoln meeting, which was attended by several 
members of the society, was given by the secretary, who also stated 
that the associated societies had elected the Rev. £. Trollope for their 
secretary of publication, and that the joint volume will appear early in 

1868. 

A Committee Meeting was held August 10th. The plans of Little 
Addington church, for the restoration of the roof and reseating the 
church, were exhibited by Mr. £. F. Law, architect, who attended to 
explain them. They were highly approved. By their adoption the 
engaged tower arches will be opened, and this remarkable feature of 
the church brought to light. The seats are all uniform and o|>en, 
and the chancel is to be properly arranged. The position of the pulpit 
was altered, with the concurrence of the architect, who also agreed to 
the suggestion of placing the font to the west of the north-west tower 
pier. 

Mr. Law also exhibited plans for the reseating of Market Har- 
borough church. The seats are to be -all lowered, the square pews 
removed, and all made to face eastward. The pulpit and reading- 
desk, and clerk's desk, at present blocking up the east window and 
altar, are to be removed, and the chancel correctly seated in oak. An 
organ chamber, which the committee strongly advised should be en- 
larged, in which view the architect coincided, is to be thrown out 
at the north-west bay of the chancel. In both these churches very 
improved appearance and accommodation will be giuned by the proposed 
alterationji. 
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The gprooDd-plan for Oakham ehuroh, about to be re-roofed and re- 
seated ander Mr. O. O. Scott, was examined and approved generally ; 
but several points were left for the farther consideration of another 
meeting. 

Designs for a mansion now being built near Stamford, and for a 
new tower and porch for a church in Huntingdonshire, were exhibited 
by Mr. £. Browning, architect, of Stamford. 



WORGBSTBR DIOCBSAN AND BIRMINGHAM ARCHITBC- 

TUBAL SOCIBTIBS. 

Joint Mbxtino. 

Loan Ltttsltok, the President for the morning, took the chair on 
August 12th. Confessing his own want of close acquaintance with 
architectural studies, he expressed the pleasure he felt on learning that 
the task of delivering an inaugural address would devolve on the Areh- 
deacon of Coventry. But though he was ignorant of architecture, no 
one more keenly enjoyed the contemplation of architectural works, and 
he hoped he should benefit by hearing the papers read, examining the 
beautiful works disposed around that room, and by revisiting on die 
following day those splendid Coventry churches with which he was ia- 
miliar some years ago, when he frequently passed through Coventry, 
but more than the spires of which he had never seen since the railway 
was opened. He then called upon Archdeacon Sandford to deliver the 
inaugural address. 

The Yen. Archdeacon said he felt that his office in some degree con- 
nected him with the object of the meeting, llie object for which they 
had met ought to interest not merely the architect, the antiqaarian, or 
the historian, but also every lover of his country and friend of litera- 
ture ; and in the union of these two societies, which he rejoieed to see* 
they came together not merely as artists and amateurs, but as persona 
feeling a lively interest in the honour of their native land, and the 
Church to which they belonged. He confessed that he felt some dis- 
trust on that occanon, for to do justice to archeology would involve 
greater learning and research than he could pretend to. Still the great 
interest which the society possessed, its vast and varied stores of infor- 
mation, and the great practical benefit which it conferred, could not 
hal to be appreciated even by one uninitiated like himself. Arofaseo- 
logy had proved valuable to tiie annalist, to the lawyer, to the theolo- 
gian, and to the church restoi^r, and it was in the last-named point of 
view that he proposed to consider it. He was a hearty supporter of 
societies of that kind, and he was a member of the Worcester Archi- 
tectural Society, because he looked upon them in a certain degree as 
handmaids of religion. In his younger days there were no such 
sociedes as these, and every one knew to what a low ebb ecclesiastical 
architecture was some few years ago reduced. At that dme very little 
was cared about architectural restoration, and there was no saying 
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what valuable carvings and antiquities were turned out of churches in 
those days. The sacred fonts were turned into nothing better than 
common dustholee, and parochial papers, old manuscripts, and such 
records, which were required to be put out of the way, were placed 
under the Communion-table. Indeed, he remembered an architect de« 
vising a very wise scheme for converting the Communion-table into a 
large stove for heating and ventilating a church. It was the hand of 
the artist which conferred value on a work, and a thing was not neces* 
tarily unworthy because it was cheap, nor grand because it was costly. 
A vessel of clay might be more precious than one of gold, and an edi- 
fice of brick than marble. He wished particularly to impress this upon 
their attention, and he thought the Worcester and Birmingham So- 
cieties would best aid the interests and requirements of the present day 
by encouraging a chaste and inexpensive style of architecture, and set 
their faces against extravagance in decoration and ornament. At the 
close of the Archdeacon's speech, 

Mr. John Powell (of the firm of Hardman and Co.) read a paper on 
'* Ancient Stained Glass." Mr. Powell set out with the distinct pro^- 
position that modem workers in stained glass were only safe so far ato 
they followed the principles of the older artists, whom they had never 
yet been able to equal, much less to excel. Even the mechanical ar* 
rangement devised six centuries ago for fixing stained windows was the 
beet that could be used, and was still employed, while the windows 
themselves, in their gem-like brilliancy and their perfect adi^tation to 
their intended purpose, put modem works completely to shame. 
Taking necesearily the three requisites of a beautiful window— colour, 
design, and drawing^-^Mr. Powell proceeded to show how *the old 
glass-workers (by whom he meant the thirteenth century artists) ex- 
celled in all these qualities. Their colours were purer and simpler, 
they were content to let effect depend upon harmony of arrangement, 
rather than on intense glaring colour. Under the second head— design 
— Mr. Powell utterly denied the propriety of attempting to make 
painted windows look like pictures. Windows were intended to admit 
light, and the design must, therefore, not be incongruous with this 
quality. The windows produced at Munich were amongst the finest 
specimens of mere glass painting, but they were pictures, false in prin- 
dple as windows, because the eye was diverted from their true use, 
and led to regard them simply as works of art, out of place in a church. 
Contrasting these windows with ancient glass, Mr. Powell found a su- 
periority in the latter painfully discreditable to the former. The draw- 
ing of figures on ancient glass be defended on the ground that the 
conditions of transmitted light demanded an heraldic style of treat- 
ment ! the uses and beauty of the window would be destroyed by 
making it resemble an eaael picture, and such treatment would utterly 
unfit it for its natural place as part of an architectural construction. 
As, therefore, it was impossible to make windows into finished pictures, 
it was better to use conventional forms, because such forms enabled the 
artist to adhere more closely to the uses of his work.-— The paper was 
received with loud applause, but some disappointment was felt that no 
time was allowed for discussion, some gentlemen present being atrongly 
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disposed to controvert Mr. Powell's yiews* whilst x>thers were eqaally 
desirous to support him. 

Mr. W. C. Aitken then read a paper on *' Metal-work." He said 
that works executed in metal should have a distinctiTe character about 
them, differing in treatment from that imparted when the work is exe- 
cuted in other materials* such as wood, glass or stone. In metal work, 
the ductility and tenacity of some of the metals, the value, colours and 
power of refraction in otiiers, were elements which ought to be consi- 
dered in the design and execution. Nothing was more common in oar 
day than to see the conditions reversed — to see imitations in cast iron 
of what should be wrought — a form copied in the most fragile of metals 
which was originally produced in the most ductile — or attempts made 
to substitute by means of the moulder*s art the triumphs of the ham- 
merman's skill. In the ancient and middle-age works the conditions 
were rarely reversed. Fitness in purpose and in material was observed, 
and ornamentation was always subordinate to the purpose* Sacred 
history proved this. In the preparation of the metal work for the Ark 
of the Tabernacle, and for Solomon's Temple, those portions exposed 
to much wear and tear, or which were required to sustain great weight, 
were of a solid and substantial make, while those for a merely orna- 
mental purpose were slight. To show the success to which the art of 
casting at that early period had been carried, it was mentioned that the 
weight of one of the castings of a pillar in the Temple must have been 
equal to twenty tons, or nearly that of the casting of the cylinder of 
the hydraulic press which raised the tube of the Britannia Bridge. 
After showing that iron was known to the inhabitants of the ancient 
worlds Mr. Aitken pointed out how thoroughly art became the hand- 
maid of religion in the early and mediaeval times, and how the precious 
metals were especially pressed into the service of the Church. He ad- 
duced many curious and interesting facts illustrative of this, and gave 
details of the processes of beating-up, enamelling, embossing, paroel- 
gilding, &c., involved in the production of works in the precious metals. 
Works in bronze and brass were then treated of, many excellent ex- 
amples of which, he remarked, were in the room. The use and inten- 
tion ofthe thing required had been well studied in the construction. 
Iron working was then alluded to. Doubtless the skill of the hammer- 
.man had decreased with the more general resort to the casting of iron 
into form ; but it should be borne in mind that iron when cast was 
necessarily fragile, and that in it they lacked the crisp sharp edges and 
deep overlays which were produced by the hand of the intelligent 
blacksmith, while the repetition of the same pattern by casting became 
painful to the eye, and was in the end subversive of all desire for new 
and elegant forms. Mr. Aitken illustrated this in various ways, and 
by many good examples of ancient and modem workmanship, deducing 
from the former the necessity of our following them, not because they 
were old, but because they were true. The discoveries of science had 
placed in our hands certain appliances which we should use wisely and 
well, and the -examples then in the room were ample evidences that 
ability was not wanting in order to produce works quite equal to those 
of bygone times. 
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After an excunion to Aston, the meeting reassembled under the 
presidency of Mr. F. Empson, President of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Society. 

Mr. J. H. Chamberlain then read a paper on '* Truth and Falsehood 
in Architecture ;" during the reading of which he elicited hearty 
cheers by his warm denunciation of all architectural shams — ^both of 
principle and construction. 

A very learned paper, •* On the Heraldic Cross," illustrated by 
drawings, was next read by the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, Rector of 
Sutton Coldfield ; who was followed by Mr. W. Harris, with a paper 
on «• The Historic Uses of Architecture." 

This portion of the proceedings was closed by an address from the 
Rev. C. H. Boutell, on " The Competitions for the proposed Govern- 
ment Offices and the Wellington Monument," in which unsparing 
ridicule was cast on the rococo features of the so-called Italian style 
adopted for the former, and utter want of appreciation of Christian 
monuments displayed by the designers of the latter. 

The proceedings on Thursday were commenced by the reading of a 
paper on S. Martin's Church, within that edifice, by Mr. A. Davidson. 
The date assigned to the church from a capital of one of the piers still 
remaining in its original condition was Uiat of Early Decorated, the 
first mention of it appearing in the valuation of Pope Nicholas, in 1391 • 
The dimensions of the old chancel — about fifty feet in length — were 
pointed out, and the positions of the chantries in the aisles. After a brief 
reference as to the appearance of the church about the time of Charles 
I., the internal arrangements were described as they were shown, by the 
vestry books, to exist in the reign of Charles II. The church at this 
period had five galleries ! and the east end of the north chancel, called 
*' the master's chancel," was considered to identify that spot with the 
altar of the Guild whose possessions are now enjoyed by the . Free 
School. The alterations of 1690 were next briefly alluded to, the 
absence of all reference to them in the accounts being regarded as a 
proof that the expense had been defrayed by voluntary contributors. 
The alterations of 1733 in the chancel, with the opening of a second 
row of windows in the nave aisle, and the new roofing of the nave in 
1740, were then described, together with the extensive changes of 
1786, so graphically referred to by Button. The church plate was 
exhibited, the most ancient portion consisting of two chalices, bearing 
the intcription R. D. 1630, and which were identified as having been 
the gift of a jjondon tradesman named Dukesayle. The massive 
flagons, salvers, and patens, which simply bear a Latin inscription* 
importing their dedication to God and the Church of S. Martin, were 
shown to have been the gift of the parishioners in 1708, and to have 
cost £80. 16s. 6d. ; and a small beaker bore the date of 17^. The 
probable external features of the church were next briefly noticed ; and 
the company then inspected the monuments, and examined as far as 
time would permit the earlier parish registers. Considerable interest 
was excited by an entry in one of the vestry books, of a certificate 
given by the rector and churchwardens in 1683, for the King's touch 
for the evil. 
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The tiditcin ne<t made an 6zeafBi4n to GoTMtry. The paity haTing 
assembled in S. Mary*! Hall, the Rev. W, DrAke briefly sketched the 
history of the building from its foundation by Henry VI. 

Mr. Soott, to whose charge the restoration had been committed, 
pointed out the beauties of 6. Miohaers cbardi. He di^cted atten- 
tion to the broad double aisles, to the grated apsidal termination of the 
chancel, to the carved stone altar screen, which seemed to have been 
aarried round the whole chancel, and to the noble tower, which with 
its spire rises to the height of more than three hundred feet, llie 
^hwch was built partially in the nign of Kiehard II. by William and 
Adam Boteler, brothers, and merchants at Ooventry. The remaining 
ftnd larger portion seems to be of about Henry VI.'s time. One of 
the ohapelfr— S. Catherine's, at the east end of the north aisle — is sUll 
in neatiy perfect preservation ; ito screen and stalls remain, but the 
altar has given way to an ugly table railed off to serve as a Consistory 
Court. The stalls in tiiis chapel are very remarkable for the carvings 
on the misererm, or feeding seats, and for the quaint devices on the 
arms of each stall. In the south aisles, near the Drapers' Chapel, the 
visitor may notice, in three altar tombs, the gradual declension of 
Gothic, through Renaissance, into the pedantic Jacobean, a style so 
tasteless that it might have derived its origin as well as its name from 
Jaofes the First. 

- The Coventry Committee next conducted their guests from 8. Mi* 
chaePs to Trinity. This church could not have been more perfect oa 
the day of its completion — ^in fact, the hand of the restorer seems to 
have made too clean a swe^, and those who knew the church before 
the change, although they rejoiced to see it saved from neglect, felt 
as though they were looking at a new building, and missed something 
of the reverend dignity inseparable from old age. The roof colour, 
eopied no doubt literally from the traces of the original decoration 
femaining on the beams, was so painfully iMright that it became neces- 
iary to stain the clerestory windows with a tone so deep with yellow 
that they seem constantly to transmit a lurid sunlight ; and the 
ftlite old fcmt suffers froln the bright ccriour with which it is overlaid. 
One or two interesting features of the church also have been — against 
the wishes of the architect— destroyed, in order to obtain more room. 
For instance, the removal of a curious gallery chapel in the south 
transept has left that part of the church needlessly bare ; and many missed 
with regret the arches of a chapel on the north side of the choir. 
Tliese arches Were remarkable for their hagioscope — slits which 
etiabled a person standing in the chapel to see the high altar in the 
diancel. 
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8. Mary and 8. Nicholas, Etchingham, 5fi«*««.— Those of our readers 
wbo will look back to the collection of Ecdesiological Notes which W6 
published some years ago, will find a copious account of this striking 
church in East Sussex, which was anciently collegiate. We may now 
briefly state that it is remarkable for its ground-plan, — a derestoried 
nave of two bays with aisles, massive central tower and lantern form- 
ing a third nave bay, the nave aisles being prolonged to the line of the 
chancel-arch in lieu of transepts, and the clerestory continued, and an 
aisleless chancel ; for the style, flowing Middle-Pointed, with so mnoh 
of Flamboyant as to raise strong suspicion of a foreign architect ; for 
the grandeur of its proportions (in all respects but the sh<Hrtness of the 
nave) favouring the same presumption ; for the preservation — though 
in a state of great decay — of its chancel fittings ; and finally for the 
founder's brass (the Baron of Etchingham, or " Echyngham,") contain- 
ing the exact date, 1386, of the building of the actual church. Until 
last year this church, though sufficiently famous to have been measured 
and drawn first by Mr. Carpenter, and then by Mr. DoUman, and often 
quoted in ecclesiological books, continued in a state not only of squalor, 
damp, and wretched fitting, but of positively dangerous dilapidation. 
Happily then its condition awakened attention ; a zealous curate led 
the way, — the rector, then in his 100th year, and now more than a 
century old, undertook to restore the chancel, and contributed largely 
to the nave : the parish and neighbourhood followed the example, and 
the bishop helped with a liberal gift and warm sympathy. The work 
has been carried out with great judgment by Mr. Slater, and has re- 
suited in a restoration strictly conservative and complete. The unsafe 
condition of the nave necessitated the re-building of a considerable 
portion of it, and in the foundations of the new work use has been 
made of reversed arches turned in brick. The old roofis were thoroughly 
rotten, and daubed over with whitewash ; they have* been admirably 
reinstated in oak. The design of those of the nave and chancel is 
polygonal, with ties and king-posts ; those of the nave aisles are of a low 
pitch, and the lantern a flat oaken ceiling. The west window of two 
lights, and the six side windows of the chancel have been brought 
back to their pristine length. The curious platform of the sanctuary, 
with three steps recessed in the centre, has been re- constructed, and 
the triple sedilia and piscina cleaned. A vestry being needed, a small 
one with a flat lead roof has been built in the middle bay of the ohan- 
cel to the north, underneath the window : where as well as in the 
most eastern bay, there were external indications of the existence either 
of sacristies or of chapels. This sacristy opens into the chancel between 
the stalls and the sanctuary. Considerable remains of the old encaustic 
tile pavement having remained in a very worn condition, the patterns 
(several of them peculiar) have been re-produced by Messrs. Minton ; 
and the sanctuary with its steps, and the chancel for a breadth eqmvm- 
lent to that between the stalls has been laid with them, the old distn- 
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bution being accurately retBioed ; while the ancient tiles have been 
replaced on the remaining portions of the chancel floor, in the sacristy, 
and in front of the screen, so as to form a kind of scdea between the desk 
and the pulpit. We should not omit to say that the curious stone 
table on the south side of the chancel, supposed to have been for the 
pains tenia, has had its plinth replaced, and the trefoil- headed priest's 
door has been reopened. The altar, a massive Jacobean table, is now 
correctly vested. On the chancel floor are two remarkable brasses ; 
the more eastemly, that of William, first Baron of Echyngham. founder 
of the present church, which is remarkable, as we have said, for an 
inscription giving the date of the rebuilding (1386), has unfortunately 
lost its head ; but the remaining figure and the inscription have been 
securely laid in a new slab. The more western brass has three figures : 
his son, the second Baron ; his wife ; and their son, the third Baron of 
Echyngham. The returned stalls of great richness, with panelled 
backs, misereres, and desk fronts, had fortunately remained, though in a 
state of considerable neglect ; they have now been completely restored 
with a few repairs and oiled over. There was clearly in former times 
a solid rood-loft of considerable dimensions, with probably altars on 
each side of the holy doors. This has perished with the exception of 
the panelling over the returned stalls, which has survived, and being 
pierced, now presents the aspect of a high, open chancel screen, only 
that at the chancel entrance its horizontal continuity is broken. This 
continuity had previously to the restoration been supplied by a |)seudo- 
classical pediment of so mean. and shabby a character that no one can 
regret its loss. In restoring this screen, Mr. Slater has wisely left the 
western face of the pierced panel work as he found it, unmoulded, a 
proof that in the original condition of the screen it was appliqu4 to solid 
panelling. The stalls and screen are now surmounted by a very simple 
embattled cresting. The pulpit stands on a solid stone base, (as did 
the former one) against the north chancel pier. It is of oak. and poly- 
gonal, the western face being carved with a beautiful group of S. John 
Baptist preaching, designed by Mr. Clayton, and executed (as was in- 
deed the whole pulpit) by Mr. Foray th. llie pose of the group and 
the spirit of the work alike call for praise. By an allowable symbolical 
anachronism the soldier wean the armour of the Baron of Echyngham. 
On the opposite side on a low platform are placed the reading-desk, 
facing north, and the lettem west, both of oak. The height of the solid 
backing of the return stalls, and the rather impervious screen rendered 
this feature we suppose necessary. The east window of five lights has 
been filled with painted glass, designed by Mr. Clayton, and executed 
by Mr. Lavers. The centre line of the lights is filled with a band of sub- 
jects (the Crucifixion in the centre) taken from the history of our Blessed 
Lord, with grisaille above and below, while a Majesty is introduced 
into the tracery. The whole efiPect is good, harmonious, and full. 
A band of qua trefoils at the bottom of the tracery retains its old armo- 
rial glass, including the arms of Edward III. and the Black Prince. These 
have been cleaned by Mr. Miller. Several interesting fragments of glass 
have also been preserved in the heads of sundry of the nave windows. 
The font, of Pint- Pointed date, stands to the right of the entrance from 
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the soath porch. The eeatB, of a simple design, are all open» of var- 
nished deal. We are sorry that they should he fixed, and on low plat- 
forms ; and also that those in the quasi transepts should face north' and 
south ; but as these portions of the church are in private hands, and 
were restored by their possessors, we conclude there was no choice. 
The characteristic timber south porch, has been repaired where needed, 
and being well oiled, will, we trust, still survive for many years. The 
picturesque bell capping of the tower has been made good, as well as the 
other roofs. We have been minute in the description of the restoration 
of a church to which on account of its architectural and ecclesiological 
value we have had so often to refer. Not one of its characteristic 
features has been obliterated ; and yet it has been made perfectly ser- 
viceable for actual use : while from its position being now close to an 
important station, it will probably be hereafter used for the visitations 
and confirmations of that portion of Sussex. 

S, Mildred, Preston, Kent, — ^This interesting specimen of a Kentish 
church has been excellently and unpretendingly restored by Mr. White. 
The plan comprises chancel, nave and aisles, west tower, and a large 
chantry — on the north of the chancel — of somewhat better architecture 
than the rest of the church. This chancel is Middle-Pointed, while 
the chancel was originally First-Pointed, and the nave a little earlier. 
The great feature in the new works is their simplicity and reality. It 
is a real restoration, and not a needless obliteration of ancient features. 
The architect has done little more than to clean, and to renew when 
necessary ; and the result is that, with some rudeness, the old cha- 
racter of the building is thoroughly preserved. A new triplet has been 
inserted in the east end of the chancel, and appropriate windows in its 
south wall. The area has been opened, laid with rough tiles, and the 
arrangements made quite correct, with a light screen, longitudinal 
benches in the chancel, and a lettem and pulpit in the nave on the 
south side. The most noticeable thing, however, is the treatment of 
the nave roof. All the windows of the aisles — which were smaU, and 
mutilated, and inconvenient — have been blocked, and two large dor- 
mers, of simple detail in wood, inserted in the roof on each side. The 
effect is extremely picturesque externally, and internally the light is 
abundant and very agreeably difirised — as if from a clerestory. Had 
the funds allowed the complete opening of the cradle roof, the effect 
inside would have been still better. A pyramidal capping of tiles with 
bands of colour has been added to the tower, with a thoroughly satis- 
factory result. Upon the whole we have seldom seen a better restora- 
tion than that of this church, in which, from our connection with its 
vicar, we take a special interest. A corona lucis in the chancel, the 
handiwork (we were told) of a member of our society, struck us as 
being remarkable for vigour and practicality. The following epitaph 
of a former vicar is worth preserving, considering its date and its doc- 
trine : — •* In this chancel lieth the body of the Rev. Peter Valavine, 
A.M., of Peter House, Cambridge. He was vicar of this parish, and 
died the 11th of January, 1767, in the seventieth year of his age. 
May he rise to everlasting joy !*' 

S. Andrew, Beddingham, Lewes, is one of those curious early churches 
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so frequently found in Sussex aiid S^urrey, compriting a low west 
tower, a clerestoried nave and aides of three bays, and a chancel ; the 

tiers of the south arcade being square masses, ohasBfered. Mr. 81ater 
as in hand the restoration of this churofa, including the rebuilding of 
^e south aisle, in which new work are narrow trefoiled lancets. In 
imitation of those of the chancel. The new iitdngs comprise open 
seats, but the prayer-desk stands in the nave to the north, while the 
pulpit stands against the south chancel pier. The ancient cinquefoil 
clerestory deserves study for its gracefulness, but can hardly, we should 
think, be imitated to any practical end, as the amount ci light it 
admits must be very small. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb are glad to observe that Part III. of Mr. Dollman*s E.tample$ 
of Aneieni Domestic Architecture (Bell and Daldy) has been published. 
One more Part, including the letter-press, will complete the work. In 
the part before us we find ten admirable plates, illustrating S. Mary's 
Hospital, Chichester, the Bede-house, (or Browne's Hospital,) Stamford, 
and Blundell*s School, Ilverton. The Chichester Hospital is remark- 
able for its early Pointed date, and remarkably pure detail. We have 
here a block plan, a ground-plan, perspective view from the south-east, 
sections and details, including the screen and stalls. The Stamford 
Bede-house is somewhat late, but good. Third- Pointed. Mr. DoUman 
gives plans of both stories, sections and elevations, and minute details, 
rhe Tiverton School is also of very late Third-Pointed architecture, 
dated indeed 1604. There is much picturesqueness of effect in the 
composition ; but the detail is corrupt, and is illustrated by the author 
almost more thoroughly than is necessary. 

The handsome volume compiled by Messrs. Graves and Prim on the 
History,Ar€hUecture, and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of S. Camiee, 
Kilkenny, (Dublin, Hodges, Smith, and Co.) must be noticed by us 
at proper length in a subsequent number. 

We are again obliged to defer a notice of Pkurts I., II., and III. of 
the Proceedings of the Saint Patrick's Society fur the Study of 
Bcdesiology. 

The Report for the Ecclesiological Society for 1857, has just been 
pi blisbed. 

The Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society held its annual meet- 
ing on September 30th ; and an excursion to Pershore was oiganijsed 
for the following day. 

An interesting annual meeting has been held by the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society; and the Essex Archeological So- 
ciety held a meeting on August 31st at Waltham Abbey. 
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An Irvingite meeting-house, built at Ware. for a very Bdiall sum, an4 
in an incredibly short time, by Mr. Truefitt, has some architectural 
claims to notice, as a characteristic specimen of that gentleman*s style. 
It is of ltd brick, within and without, simply and modestly used, with 
bandings and alternate voussoirs of black. The windows have plate 
tracery, with no mouldings, notched in the way that. is familiar to all 
who have seen Mr, Truefitt's designs. A chimaey is rather well 
treated ; and there is a picturesque fleche, serving for ventilation, very 
acutely pointed, and covered with lead. The metal work is well de« 
signed throughout. Longer notice of a building inteuded for that 
communion does not seem necessary^. 

It is stated that Mr.- O. G. Scett is likely to be commissioned to 
desigpQ a range of buildings for King's College, Cambridge, to take the 
place of Wilkins* open screen in King's Parade. It is a work of 
extreme delicacy, and demands the greatest consideration before being 
decided upon. We are glad that it is likely to iiall into such good 
bands. 

Mr. James has designed a Congregational meeting-house at Halifax, 
which seems to be a memorable instance of the adoption by dissenters 
of the specialitiea of Pointed architecture in its richest developement. 

We have to apologize to Mr. St. Aubyn for some inaccuracies that 
have crept into our account of his new church at Ford near Devonport. 
As that is a town church instead of being, as we had supposed, a rural 
one, some of our remarks do not apply ; and it is plain that our critic 
mistook his north chancel aisle for a vestry. 

Owing to an accidental omission, we were not informed why the 
designs for Sptddington school were sent, a second time, for the 
inspection of the Ecclesiological Committee. Mr. W. M. Teulon has 
arranged the building for use as a chapel, as well as a school, and has 
greatly improved the arrangement of the chimney, upon which we 
commented in our last volume at page 312. These buildings, answering 
two distinct purposes, are becoming numerous, and offer a somewhat 
difficult problem for solution, as to their external features and internal 
arrangements. The Spaldington chapel-school is by no means the 
least successful of its class. 

We are glad to report that the works at All Saints, Margaret Street* 
are in active progress. The carving of the reredos has been com- 
pleted, and we trust soon to be able to announce the termination of 
Mr. Dyce's fresco of the Crucifixion and the Nativity in its two large 
oeotral panels. The decoration of the Baptistery is also very for- 
ward, comprising mural pattern work in coloured mortara and marble 
mosaics. The Baptistery window by M. G^rente (Noah, S. John 
Baptasty and Moses) has been fixed, as well as that of the east end 
of the south chancel aisle, (our Blessed Loan as King, between S. Au- 
gustine of Canterbury, and S. Edward the Confessor.) These windows 
are very successful. 

We have had on various occasions to call attention to the gradual 
inroad which the ecdesioiog^Mad architects of England are making on the 
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continent. A recent namber of the Tablet affords a cttrious exem- 
plification of this in the account it ^vea of the laying the first stone 
of two new churches of rather considerable dimensions at Boulogne, 
both of them by the Messrs. Hansom. One of them, S. Francis de 
Sales, in Romanesque, is described as possessing a procession path 
with radiating chapels. The account of the other (S. Alphonso 
Liguori) belonging to the Redemptorists, reads almost like the descrip- 
tion of Mr. Street's design for Constantinople; the plan, a large 
cross without aisles, and the dimensions, 170 feet in length, being 
similar. However, internal buttresses forming chapels (as in the old 
Dominican church at Ghent) occur here, while in that of Mr. Street 
for Anglican use they were not needed. The width, including these 
chapels, will be fifty- four feet. The style of the church Early Pointed. 
Both are to be groined. We have likewise noticed elsewhere that 
Messrs. Pugin and Murray are building a church near Bruges. 

An appeal has been put forth for funds for the restoration of the 
abbey-church of Ponligny ; to which, as having unusual interest, we 
may probably recur. 

We are compelled to postpone Mr. Blenkinsopp's communication 
respecting the style of architecture suitable for adoption in the moun- 
tainous district of the Scottish Highlands. 

The correspondent of the Record alludes in rather complaining tones 
to the crucifix, candles, and flowers on the '* Communion Table *' of a 
church at Berlin, in which a Committee of the Evangelical Alliance 
held its sittings. We do not observe it stated whether the new 
Basilica of Potsdam was one of the sights shown to the Alliance, when 
it went there to lunch with the King of Prussia. Under such august 
patronage, however, we conclude that it cannot do less than accept the 
ritualism therein adopted as among the things indifferent and allowable 
to good evangelicals. In this case we leave Sir Culling Eardley and 
Dr. Steane to settle their differences with Mr. Goode and Mr. Westerton 
as best they can. 

In the course of rebuilding a minor canon's house at Westminster 
Abbey, in the *' Little Cloisters," a considerable portion of a hall, of 
apparently the latter part of the fourteenth century, has been cleared 
out. This is now being restored. The roof, of a simple tie and 
king-post construction is fairly preserved. The windows are of two 
broad lights, with a transom. This was probably the refectory of the 
infirmary, as immediately to the east of it occur the ruins of the in- 
firmary chapel (S. Catherine), which like those at Canterbury, Ely, 
and Peterborough, was of early Romanesque date. Several of its 
nave pillars, circular, with cushion capitals, exist more or less per- 
fect — ^some of them being imbedded in a modem building. We trust 
they will be uncovered in time, and any remains of the arches which 
may exist carefully preserved and repaired. 

Received with thanks, the Rev. H. T. BUacombe — W. G. Tozer— 
M. N.— G. W. 

Received : W. W. King (too late for the present number) — The 
prospectus of the Surrey and Kent Archaeological Society. 
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SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE.— No. XV. 

LXXYIIL— Db Sancta Ursula bt XL M. W. 

The following antiphonfi, responsories, &c., are from a ttagDificent 
noted Breviary in the Mus^e Galvet at Avignon, of the fourteenth 
century. Mone has given several responsories on the same festival : 
(Tom. iii. 532) : it will be seen that these are very superior to those. 



Ao Vbspbras. Hymnus.^ 

Gaude, coetus fidelium 

Agens laeta soUennia : 
Coelo de valle flentium 

Grata mittis encaenia. 

Thorns sacratas Virginum 
Offertur Hegi luminumj 
£t caritate candidus, 
£t sanguine purpurens. 

Has prait Tirgo Ursula, 
Harum ductrix et primula : 
Quas Mater Dei suacipit, 
Sibi conaortes reddidit. 

Aula supemae euxim 
CoDcarrit pleuo ^udio : 

Gives coelestis Patrue 
Locat setemo solio. 

Virginea Dei inclytae 
Mentes nostras erigite. 
In lucem, ducem, terminum. 
Nostrum SponsuiA et Dominum. 



Spouio Regi et Domino 

Pure, caste, viventium, 
Lans, honor, sine termino. 

Virtus, deeusy imperium. Amen. 

Ad Magn^cai, Aut^h, 

O admiranda novitas 

InauditsB eonstantias 1 
Mundum vincit fragilitas, 

Deus firmator gratise : 
Tormenta ridet castitss 

Amore pudicitise : 
Sic Via, Vita, Veritas 

His stolam confert gbriK. 

Ad Matutin. Imntat. 

AgDum Sponsum Virginum 

Omnes adoremus : 
Spem, decus humilium 

Omnes coUaudemus. 

Hymnus^ 

Tu Chnste, verum gaudium. 
Dux, Lux, et decus Virginum: 



I By a French poet of the Uth or 12tb oentory. 
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SequentuB 



Spety ion, ooronfty pnBmiiiiiii^ 
Sponsui et dator moneram : 

Formtm dednti gntiae 
Hit, florem pndicituB : 
Fnictam peneTerantuBy 
Amoremqoe oonttantie. 

Hit pi|cnormte {(imtiis 
Fnndet canui et teeoli 

In «teni8B dnloedinis 
Pngiii yincunt inutili.* 

Infirmo sexo fragili 

8uperboi hontis yinoitnr : 
Mente fidA, laudabili, 

Doliity terror, mora frangitor. 

Tantai et talet eligis 

Ghriste, spoDias et famolas : 
Quai docet, duds, dirigis 

Ad coronaa perpetuaa. Amen. 



A%t. 



In Primo Nocturno. 

O pnlehra generatio, 
Sancta, caata, para 1 

Oaiitaa, devotio, 
VirginalU cura^l 
Domnf 



Ami. Affni nibent nnguine 
PuellflB candidatae : 
Pace certant ramine, 
Hotte tracidatae. 

CcsU enttrra$U* 

Ant. Jenn Doctor, Reac, et Rector 
Sacri hujus agminis. 
Fit fail ductor et protector 
In campo certaminia. 
Domimat tmrtu 

AdLectt. 

1. Retp, Chorus floris et odoris 
Offerat enccenia, 
Dum pudoris et amoris 

Attendit connubia: 
Tota cordis, voces oris 

Prsbeat Eoelesia. 
* Prseparetur jubilus, 
Contempletnr animus 
Tanti festi gandium. 

F. Virgines Deo sacratse 
jSects cum millibus. 



Cnmint Sponso pneptnJtm 

Accensis Inminibus. 
* Praeparetur. 

2. Rup. Chriatus Jesus, >amor, lex 

puritatis 
Dum descendit nostiia a termini^, 
Unam <)userit, et oifertnr satis^ 
Marganta nostris ex mundania. 

* E|us fulget, corona claritatia, 
Harum serta decora luminia. 

V, Istas gignit Stella roris 
Et venustat laus caodoria 
DeitatiB gratilL 

* Ejus. 

3. JResp. Agno hsrent indefessK ; 

Oaudent se legem implesse ; 
Hae per poenam camis preasae 
Cum sic mori sit necesse 

Habent promissum bravium 
* Dum tenent Dei Filium. 
VL Yident, aix^nlt, admirantur, 
Amant, ardent, salutantur, 

Nee carent esurie 

* Dum. 

In Sb€0ndo Nocturno. 

Ant, Summa anmmi tu Patria Unice, 
Colliga te aaoro cum agmine 
Quod sacraras in MatreYirgine. 



Ant, In amore tuac dulcedinis, 

De te, stirpe novae piopaginis, 
Istis fructum diae pmguedinia 
PropinaatL 

Ihusnoster. 

Ant, Gaude, Sancta Mater Ecclesia, 
Jerus^em, agena aollennia : 
Yirginales chores ex grati& 
Praeparatos cemis in glorift. 

Fkn&menta, 

Ad. Lectt* 

4. Re^. Angelorum acies 
Ordinata, laetans : 
Exi obviam puritati : 
Tibi praestat munera candidata 
Yita nostra subdita vanitati. 
* Sacros flores, lilia tibi grata, 
Quibus sertum implm divini- 
tatis. 



^ Perhaps this may be the genuine reading of that Terse in the hymn for the 
Common of Martyrs, which is certainly, in its present state, oormpt : 

S<NPS, et corona, pnemimn. 
' Clearly a oormpt reading. 
' Hut whole stansa is coimpt : oaier most baa word of one syllable. 



Stfwaiia Jnediim. 



as» 



F. Libeni orgo mma^ ; 
HaBc mUta» axbibe 
Dona vciitatL 

* SacnM. 

5. Betp. IXnitiir m mimdi devio 
Grata kz, jabar indytiim : 
Pmo mtoque ndia 
Cceu deeorat ambilanL 

* O puellare brafiuio I 
O ttngulare pnemium I 
Mente, carna purificum 
Floiem ■enrando luhricum 
Senrant, tenent angelicum. 

F. Quam fdiz Sancta Unvk, 
Harum dnetrix et prinrala ! 

* O puellare. 

Antiph. 6. F. Mundum lepleni diviao 
semine 
Goltor, Bator, nostii ooDflnii : 
Format, firmat in puro germine 
FloreSy fructns immenri gandii: 
Normam dedit lacri oontUii, 
Noatnc camistectna snbte^mine, 

* Homo Deus natus ex Virgine. 

F. Irroravit, foMmndavil 
Rore ooslertit gratttt 
Centenavit, ampuavit 
Sacro fructiks fcenore* 

* Homo. 

In Tkktio Noctubmo. 

Ant» Hostif, camisy ec ■ecoli, 
Dira potestai Tincitar : 
In bAc pugnft minbiH, 

Cor per cor, mena erigitur : 
In luoem, ducem, terminum* 
Jetum, Goronam Yireinumt 
Dulcem Sponaim^ et Dominam. 

Cantaie. 

Ami, CoUaudantes exaltemus 
JbsuiI in bAc TictoriA : 
Qui pro terrenis perituris, 
GEufucit nil Talituris, 
Sterna dedit pnemia. 

Domimu regnant. 

Ant* O qnam dukit et ntilia 
Et grata eonveraatio I 



Dim fimitur axiHiM 
JBteraa datur maniio. 

Cmtate. 

Ad LtUt^ 

7* BM9p. Genitrix Dei Domini, 
Begina ooeli coriv 
Te sequuntnr tot milliay 
Dum virtatis et gratias 
GratumodoremM^imt: 

* In te lalentem litiant 

Volant, amant, et cupiont. 
F. Chorus Ide sacer Yuginum 
Pmctum tuorum ubmm, 

* In te. 

8. Beirp. Chriitui undena mOlia, 
. Purum sacrum consorduai. 
Vocat iA nocte medi4 : 

O quam felix connubiumV 
O quam felices nuptiiB I 
O quam immensum gandium 1 

* Quam beatae bedtis 
QuK camis carent carie 1^ 

F. Felix est «tas tenen 
£t puellanim gratia, 
Ditata tantA j^riA r 

* Quam. - Gloria. * Qnam. 



Ad Laudbb. 

Am. 1. Admnetiir omnis Ktaa, 
Omue gjrmm saculi, 
Laudis excedentes metas ; 

Nemo expers gaudii. 
Christus exbibendo Imlas 
Snaa ooronat athlelaa^ 
Dando ftaem braviL 

Dommu$ regnaoii. 

2. Rore cceli supeifi^K, 

Copi& carismatum, 
Excednnt metas nature : 
Dum prooedunt immatuns 

Ad opua tarn arduom. 

3. Diligendo praeparantur, 
Patiendo eoMiuadraiitar 

PetrsB saneuiarii 3 



> The hook Jhtiiur. 

' A very oommon paronomasia in these sequences. So Adam of S. Victor; 
Ro9a earem earie : no, in a sequence in the Prague Missal on the Blessed Sacra- 
Bkent : CSsro earem earie, 

' The book, Suas athletas coronat. 
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Sequentia Inedita. 



Quibaa altnm et eseebum 
TeDdent tiiffain in immenium 

Snrg^it edificium 

Dei aaoetificiam. 

Deu$ Deu9mem. 

4, Benedicttts qui elegit 
In hoc ehoro et perfeext 

Tantum opus gratise : 
Dum per viam puritatis 
Simul et asperitatit 
Introduxit cum beatia 

Has in thronum glori». 

OenedicUe, 

5. Qnia> Virgo Ursula, pnemium 
Ezaltata cum choris Vir^neis : 
Nobis opta sedula preemut 
Desiderata sedibus sediereis : 
Procnl nostris terminis 
Umbrsm pelle criminis. 

Laudate. 

Hynmus. 

iEtema Sapientia 
Infirma mundi eliffit : 

Cbristus undena milua 
Format^ firmat^et perficit. 



t)e tenrft nocft, sterilt 
Floresy fractos^ miiabiles 

Legit ustt laudabili 
FormlL, Tirtttte babiks. 

Fmctus ipse Virgineus 
Natus Marifl Yirgine. 

Mundus» ckrus, purpureus, 
<'Non ex" humano ''aemine, 

Mundas, claras» parpnreas 
Sibi conformes ebgtt c 

Camei votis lethereis 
Sacratas sponsas efllcit. 

Fructus isti virginei, 
Verbo, vita^ siderei, 
Utrumque pun^nt bominem 
Deo readeot placabilem. 

Ad Benediciui. Ant. 

Radio <^uo decorantor 

Fidei et gratiee, 
Speciali roborantur 

Virtute oonstaQtue, 
Spretis minis et promissis, 
Blandimentis non admissis. 

Voce, Tota, oorde toto 

Hserent Re^ gloris, 

Sponso pudicitire. 



f9 



LXXIX. 
Db S. Mabtino. 

The following Sequence, for S. Martin's Day, is from the same 
MS. Missal from which LXXV. and LXXVI. were copied. It is not 
a bad example of the narrative kind, which was so great a favourite in 
the churches of Central and Southern France. 



Ad honorem Trinitatis, 
Simpbe simul Unitatis, 
Recolamns omnes gratis 

Martini prsBconia : 
Assbtentes* ejus laudt, 
Jesu Christe, nos exaudi ; 
Et, snbductos faostis fraudi. 

Tuft reple gratift. 

Tres defnnctos suscitavit, 
Et ad vitam revocavit 
Quando Christum invocavit 
Trinitatis nomine. 



Cum astaret sacramentis 
Globus ignis pnefulgentis 
Yisus est in offerentis 
Capitis cacumine. 

Huic videri Christns datur, 
Quod de Christo suis fiitur, 
Et contentum se testatur 

Ejus semipallio. 
A latronum grege tentus, 
Dum ferire fert cruentus, 
Quidam alter est inveutus 

Percussus a gladio. 



^ The poet is imitatiDg Adam of S. Victor : 

AssiBtentea cracis laudi, 
Conseerator erads, audi 
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Ad sejHilcruin jam defuncti 
Quern credebant saoctum cuncti, 
Sciscitatur vox inuncti 

Cnjus erat pretii.^ 
Qui revelat [suum] statuni, 
£t se dixit non beatum, 
Sed cam malis condemmttum 

Caa8& latrocinii. 

Caau pium propinquante, 
Tnrba sanctum perit ante ; 
Sed per crucem Deo dante^ 

Nihil sibi nocuit.' 
£x adverao pronus cadit, 
£t pervenoa mors invadit, 
£t Alartinus sic evadit, 

Sicut Deo placuit. 

Cujus gesta cum ezpono, 
Meum 08 in ccelum' pono. 
Cum nee mente neque sono 
Poasit quia exprimere 



Quot cnravit hie langnentes, 
Quot erexit sgras mentes: 
Quae convertit ipse gentes 
Longum est evolvere. 

Nil in eum cepit mnndus ; 
Sic in Christo visit mundus 
Quod in nullo fit secundus 

Sanctis in coelicolis : 
Virgo yit» puritate. 
Martyr yero voluntate, 
Confessorque dignitate, 

Fertur par apostolis. 

Laudis ergo tensft chely. 
In conspectu Dei coeli, 
Sociato Michaeli, 

Dicamus nunc singulis — 
O Martine, pater bone, 
Tuk deprecatione 
Fac nos Dei visione 

Frui fine seculi I 



LXXX. 

Db Sancta £lizadbth ducibba. 

From the same book. 



Super omnes vitas mitis, 
Ortu magna Sunamitis, 

Deo ligna colUgit : 
£t junctnra fit lignorum, 
Dum Ducissa Tburingorum 

Paupertatem eligit. 

Prima postquam senuit, 
Pr»corsorem genuit 

£lizabeth fecunda : 
Prolem edit geminam, 
Masculam et feminam, 

£lizabeth secunda. 

Forma nnptis et imago, 
Yiro servit hiec virago, 

Tanquam Sara subdita : 
Quo defuncto, de nuptarum 
Fructu beta, viduarum 

Transvolat ad merita. 

Abyssus glorise 
Abyssum invocat 



Ad se miserife 
QuBB sese ooUocat 
In loco flentiom. 

Lnctus et gemitus 

£8t consolatio : 
Paupertas specie 

Felix possessio 
Terrs Viventium. 

Miris fulget vita signis ; 
Plus mirandis mors insignia; 
£t honore multo dignis 

Ad multorum oommoda. 
Habet vita vocem diam ; 
Fugam hostis, propbetiam ; 
DuTcem avis melodiam, 

Et signs multimoda. 



Mors 



— * in defunctis, 
Et in legris claret eunctis 
Ejus beneficium. 



' So I read instead of pratrium, and take the senae to be, " of what real valve he 
was." The preceding line has, in the original, mtciiatur ; and in the following suwm 
is inserted for the sake of the verse. 

' The book absurdly mm nocuU. 

' Ckenutn is probably the right reading : / lity my mouih in the dtut, 

< The word is illegible in the MS. 
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Auro lanndo eorpnt mundum, Sic oliv « pietatit 

CoUocabatur seeundam Panditi Tolnptatis 

Propitiatorium. Fertor ad aelidaa : 

Sic talentum super anrum §^ SSL— "^^ ^"^ *'^**' 

Diiplum l^t tic UMsaunim s^^P'^l 

uloritt mvitiat : oumn laeiasi 



THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF ORAVESEND. 

(A Communication.) 

Sib, — I need offer no apology to your readers for presenting tliem 
with an account of the ecclesiolog^ of so important a town as Oraves- 
end, where within the last few years four large» and in some respects, 
satisfactory churches have risen. Each of these four ohnrches has a 
fairly developed chancel ; and although two have galleries, the two last 
erected are free from these abominations ; and in three out of the four 
Middle-Pointed has been selected as the style. As will be seen. I 
have taken Gravesend in its broad sense, as including Milton and 
Rosherville. 

S. George. — ^This is the parish-church of Ghravesend. It is a hideous 
brick structure of the date of 1731» with a western tower and spire, 
and a small semi-circular apse as a chancel. The interior is choked 
with high pews and galleries. The only thing noticeable in the church 
is, that it possesses curiously enough a stone altar. 

S. James, — ^lliis is a cross church, by Mr. Daukes, com{>rising a 
nave with north porch, north and south transepts, with low massive 
central tower and chancel ; with an organ-chapel on the north, and 
a sacristy on the south side. The style is flowing Middle-Pointed. 
The roofs are all open, having arched principals springing from cor- 
bels; the lantern under the tower has a flat boarded ceiling. The 
four arches supporting the tower have flat soflits, and are carried con- 
tinuously down without imposts. The chancel, which is of ample 
dimensions, rises two steps from the nave, and the sanctuary rises one 
more. The east window is of three lights, with flowing tracery. A 
strip of arcade, with the usual writings, forms the reredos. There are 
two wrongly placed altar-chairs, and a wooden altar-rail. The chancel 
is seated longitudinally, but is occupied by laymen, while prayers are 
said from a desk in the nave on the south side of the chancel-arch, 
feeing west ; on the opposite side is a low octagonal stone pulpit. Un- 
fortunately there are galleries in the transepts, and at the west end of 
the nave. To afford access to these there are no fewer than three 
external stiurcase-turrets. The organ-chapel opens into the chancel 
and north transept by arches filled with tracery. The seats through- 
out are low and open. A plain octagonal font stands close to the south 
door of the nave. The gas-fittings here are of most unsatisfectory 
design. Externally the roofs are of good pitch. The tower, which 
rises one stage above the roof, has two two-light windows in each fiice, 
and 119 finished with flimsy battlements. 
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8. John R. C. Chitrch. — ^This cfamrch, although beneath ciiticiBin in an 
architectural point of view, is interesting, as having been erected in the 
infancy of the revival for the laudable object of celebrating the offices 
of the Church of England with ritual correctness, and choral accompani- 
iDfints. The experiment failed in Graveaend, and the building, which 
wofl (mlj an unconsecrated proprietary chapel, has since been sold to 
the Roman Catholics. It is simply a broad auditorium, with galleries 
round three aides, and a small apse at the east, or rather, for it is not 
correctly orientated, south end. A bell turret crowns the west 
gable. The material is brick: the style Gothic, of about the date 
of 1820. 

83. Peter and Paul, Milton, — ^This, the parish church, is of early 
MiddlerPointed date. In plan it consists of a simple parallelogram 
of five bays, the two easternmost having formerly been screened oflf as 
a chancel, a west tower, and a south porch. In the year 1700 the 
high roof was taken down., and the present low-pitched one with wide 
eaves of about three feet projection, after the model of S. Paul's. 
Covent Garden, substituted. In 1819 the north and west galleries, 
and a most hideous altar-piece, were erected. A few years ago Mr. 
Carpenter effected S6me partial restorations here. The pews through- 
out were cleared away and replaced by open benches ; the altar raised 
upon three steps ; and a prayer-desk and lectern, facing respectively 
north and west, provided. Against the wall on the south side stands 
the pulpit. The font is also new. Three sedilia, and a piscina of good 
design^ were at the same time restored and highly enriched with 
colour; indeed they present an almost absurd contrast to the remainder 
of ^e church, which still luxuriates in whitewash. Opposite to these 
is an aumbrie, now used as a credence. The service at this church is 
a curious medley of good and bad ; the responses and congregational 
parts being given in the monotone while the priest's is read, the 
'Amens' being accompanied on the organ. Anglican chants of a 
most unecdenastical description find especial favour here. 

Holy 7Vmt/y, Milton. — ^A short notice of this church has already 
appeared in a former number of the Ecclesiologiat. [Vol. I., N. S., 
p. 187.] It comprises a very wide nave of five bays, north and south 
transepts, chancel with sacristy on the north side, and a tower of 
three stages, terminating in a pierced parapet and pinnades attached 
to the south side of the nave at the west end. The style is a kind of 
Middle-Pointed. The rooh over the nave and transepts, with clumsy 
hammer-beams and huge pendants, are, if anything, Elizabethan ; and. 
there being no arches at the crossing, the intersection presents a con- 
fused mass of carpentry. A chancel arch, of meagre continuous mould- 
ings, opens into a tolerably large diancel, rising one step above the nave. 
This is seated longitudinally, but is occupied by laymen. The sane* 
tuary rises two more steps, and is enclosed by a miserable altar-vail ; 
an arcade across the east wall contains the Commandments, &c. The 
east window is of four cinq-foliated lights with three cirdes in the 
head. It has lately been filled with some wretched glass, having me- 
dallion groups on a gprisaille ground ; the crucifixion occupjring the 
bottom of the southernmost light. Prayers are said from a dedc in the 
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nave on the south side of the chancel arch, looldng west ; on the oppo- 
site side is a stone pulpit. The seats are all low» but nnfortunatjely 
have doors. The font stands close to the tower entrance. As at 
S. James, there are galleries in the transepts and at the west end ; 
that in the north transept contains the organ. Some tolerably good 
gas-fittings have lately been added. Externally the windows have 
huge splays ; the west ^ndow and door are placed under an arch. At 
the eaves miserable stone heads carry an iron gutter. Mr. Wilson of 
Bath was the architect. 

ChriHchureh, Milion. — This church was one of the last designs of 
the late Mr. Carpenter, and indeed was unfinished at his decease. It 
has been completed by his successor, Mr. Slater. The style is flowing 
Middle-Pointed. We have here a nave of three bays, central tower, 
and chancel, with north and south aisles to the nave, continued past 
the tower and along two bays of the chancel, into which they open 
by two acutely Pointed arches of two chamfered orders. The nave 
arcades present arches likewise of two orders, resting on octagonal 
pillars, with moulded caps. The tower opens into the aisles by* archea 
of three orders. The western arch of the lantern has a fiat sofiit, 
with the edges chamfered ; the chancel arch is similar. The chancel 
rises from the lantern by two steps, the sanctuary two more, and the 
altar stands on a footpace. There is a low stone screen at the chancel- 
arch, but no gates ; and the chancel is seated stall-wise, but (there 
being no choir) is used by the congregation, and so, being separated 
from the other parts of the church, forms a kind of ' reserved seats.* A 
reading-desk unfortunately figures just without the chanceWarch on the 
south side, and opposite to it is the pulpit-— of oak, and commendably low. 
The east window, the sill of which, by the way, is only just clear of 
the altar, is of five lights, with reticulated tracery. At the west end 
of the nave is the principal entrance ; over it are two adjacent coupleta 
of lights, with quatrefoUed circles above, with a single trefoiled light 
at the end of each aisle, the eastern windows of these aisles being of 
two lights with a circle in the headT. On the north of the north-chancel 
aisle is the sacristy, with organ chamber over, gabled at right angles 
to the church. There is a priest's door into the south aisle of the 
chancel. On the south side of the sanctuary is a single sedile, bat 
for all that we find two altar-chairs facing west ; these, we need hardly 
eay, were put in contrary to the wishes of the architect, being the 
gift and workmanship of a neighbouring carpenter — a well-meant, but 
unfortunate, act of liberality. The font stands at the west end of the 
nave, to the north of the door. The seats are all low and open, with 
wide central passage paved with plain red tiles, as is also the chancel : 
the sanctuary pavement being richer. There is an altar-rail of oak. 
The gas-standards are simple and good. We now come to the worst 
feature in the church, namely, the roofs ; these, throughout, are 
underdrawn and plaistered, and being in no way relieved by stained 
glass, or colour of any sort, present a most painful glare of white. 
Externally the tower terminates in a saddle-back roof, transverse to 
the axis of the church, and hardly rising above the roofs of the nave 
and chancel, which are of equal height. The material is rag-stone. 
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with Caen stone dressings, the roofs being covered with tiles from 
Hurstpierpoint. 

S. Mark, RoskervUle. — ^This elaborate though faulty church, is frt)m 
the designs of Messrs. H. and E. Rose. It presents a nave of five 
bays, widiont clerestory ; north and south aisles, under separate gables ; 
south porch ; chancel, with a sacristy in the north side, and western 
tower and spire. The style is late First- Pointed. The nave piers 
are clnstered with moulded caps, and support well-proportioned arches 
0f two«chamfered orders ; but by a most absurd vagary the chancel 
arch has a flat soffit, executed in plaister. The smallness of the 
chancel, it being in ftict only the sanctuary, is the worst point in the 
church. The east window is of three trefbiled lights, with three 
quatrefoiled circles pierced in the head, which is solid. It is fiUed 
with poor glass, by Wailes, the centre light containing the Ascension. 
I'he arrangement of the east end under this window is curious. A 
veredos is formed of three deeply-recessed niches, with angels in the 
spandrils of the arches ; on either side of this reredos is an arched 
recess, containing an arm-chair. The altar is correctly vested, and on 
it is a brass desk for the office books ; but there are no candlesticks. 
The altar-rail is a light one of oak. the ritual arrangements are 
very faulty, prayers being said from a desk in the nave, and the choir 
banished to the west end near the organ. On the north side of the 
chancel arch is the pulpit— of stone, and needlessly high, the stairs of 
which block up the approach to the altar in a very awkward manner. 
All the windows are couplets of uncusped lancets, with quatrefoUed 
circles over, llioae at the east end of the aisles are filled with very 
fair glass. A commencement has also been made in the windows on 
the north side. The organ, by Walker, stands under the tower arch. 
All the roofs are of good pitch, of oak, left plain and unvarnished. 
The seats are all open, with finials to the end standards. In the 
south fusle, however, one has been covered with red baice, and fitted 
np with cushions and carpet, and presents all the offensiveness of a 
family pew. Throughout the church a vast deal of money has been 
frittered away in senseless ornament, which would have been more 
than sufficient to have provided a fairly-proportioned chancel. Thus 
the porch, with its pedimented buttresses and elaborate pinnacles, 
is more fitted for a minster. The tower is too low, the ridge of the 
nave-roof cutting into the belfry window in a very uncomfortable way. 
The buttresses terminate at tJie springing of the spire in pinnacles, 
and from each broach rises a small column supporting an angel. 
There is a spire-light in each cardinal lace. On Uie east gable of the 
nave is a double sance-bell cot, but without a bell. The material of 
the church is rag, with Caen stone dressings. 
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PROGRESS ON THE SOUl'H COAST. 

Thb south coast of Sussex^ between Brighton and Littlehamptoii, is 
one of the noticeable districts of ecclesiology ; for there, among other 
chorches not devoid of interest, we find bequeathed to us the ricb^ 
stateliness of New Shoreham minster, the curious details of Old Shore- 
ham church, the outlandish contour of Saxon Sompting, the groined 
choir of Broadwater, the First-Pointed regularity of Tarring, and the 
decayed magnificence of Arundel, while in our own time the founda- 
tions have been laid, and the walls have risen, of S. Nicholas College* 
Lancing. Nothing, we regret to say, has yet been done by the actual 
incumbent of New Shoreham towards carrying out Carpenter's noble 
scheme for rebuilding the nave ; while the restoration, by the same 
architect of S. Nicholas, Old Shoreham, has already been noticed by 
us. We gave the print of the magnum opus at Lancing, as the moat 
appropriate illustration of our memoir of its author. Of what was thea 
in contemplation only, much has been already built, and much is ia 
the process of assuming its form and amplitude. We beg our readers 
to look back at the lithograph, given in our 108th number (June# 
1855). They will observe, that the middle court stands on a flight of 
steps, having the hall to the right, and a domestic looking building 
(the head master's house) to the left ; while it is liued on each side 
with houses for the boys, and terminated by a more ornate range, — ^the 
library and principal schoolroom, the three sides of the court being 
surrounded by a cloister. Of this pile the head-master's house is 
built, and in use, (several boys already boarding there.) The boys' 
houses are up in block, and are nearly ready for use. While we were 
there the crypt of the hall was already constructed, and the superstruc- 
ture soon to be commenced. Progress had also been made in the library 
range« Placed as it is most grandly upon a rising ground, overhanging 
the estuary of the Adur, and, at a short distance, the British Channel* 
S. Nicholas* College has every advantage of site, and it promises 
to discharge its obligations most completely. Of course, at pre^ 
sent, and particularly as seen from the railway, it has the disadvan- 
tage of presenting in a completed form only the domestic, and 
therefore the plainest and sternest portions of its future whole, those 
portions in which the black flint is the most predominant, and the Caen 
stone the least so. But even the critic, who can be ignorant of the 
fact, must acknowledge its dignity ; and he who appreciates that 
consideration, sees in the simple lofty forms of the building the assur- 
ance, that practical sense, not less than uncurbed taste for the pic« 
turesque, presided over the conception ; and that while the beaudful 
never faded from Carpenter's eyes, he was incapable of sacrificing in- 
ternal comfort to the seductive picturesqueness of a broken ouUine. 
Internally the dormitories are lofty and well arranged, and the S3r8tem 
of the master's room connected with each, seems to us well to com* 
bine needful discipline with that avoidance of espionage which dis- 
tinguishes a public school from a JLyc^. The apartments in the head- 
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Blaster's house are dignified, yet plain, and the principal stiurcase well 
contrived. The only point indeed which we could find to criticise, 
was that in the crypt of the hall, (hereafter to be used as the public 
breakfast-room,) wooden, and not iron piUars were used. The altitude 
t)f the boys' house, four« storied on the lower, and three on the upper 
level of the slope on which it stands, besides the dormered attic, is very 
telling. We need hardly repeat, that Mr. Slater is carrying out the 
work in accordance with Carpenter's plans. 

About two miles to the westward of Lancing, stands the little 
village of Sompting, noticeable for its undoubtedly Saxon church, 
with four- gabled steeple, a relic, solitary, destitute of history, and till 
lately un deciphered, of that long and vigorous civilization of our own 
** BasUeis" of which the monumental knowledge is so faint and flicker- 
ing* compared with what we possess of the secular and religious con* 
•tructions of Sennacherib or Rameses. It was well that this building 
fell into hands so tender and respectful as those of Carpenter to restore. 
ll&e work was one in which evidently the prescribed standard of 
ritualism was very restricted, and we shaU not greatly insist upon this 
feature in the work. To the most reverential mind Sompting church 
must always present itself in an architectural more than any other 
aspect, whUe for our present ritual, much of it was necessarily unsuited, 
notably the south transept on a level much lower than the rest of the 
church. All that could be done there has been carried out in seating 
it with benohea facing northwards. The adaptation of the Norman 
groined chapel attached to the east side of this transept, as the baptistery, 
was a felicitous expedient ritually as well as architectually, considering 
that the principal entrance to the church is through the transept. 
There is a low screen, although the prayer desk stands just without it, 
and the chancel is not reaerved for the clerici. The stately propor- 
tions of the north transept, with its two groined chapels forming an 
east aisle are now very conspicuous, while the Saxon jamb in its west 
wall, and the walled-up Saxon doorway in the north wall of the nave, 
are both conspicuously exposed to view. Within the sanctuary several 
recesses have been opened out, of much interest. In the north wall is 
found (what we conclude is) a very early Easter sepulchre, oblong, and 
low down, opposite it in the south wall, an early piscina with a pointed 
head, straight-sided* In the east wall to the north, and low down, is a 
quadrangukr recess with a semicircular pediment of very early date, 
while to the south, also low down, is a segmental-headed recess of 
apparentiy Late- Pointed, and two segmental-headed recesses over the 
altar also apparently late. These must have been for relics. What 
the use of the two others may have been we are not so certain, and 
with such simple workmanship as they all display, we decline after a 
somewhat too superficial visit to dogmatise on their date. If any of 
them are Saxon, then the east end cannot have been apsidaL Before 
we leave Sompting we must notice the rich early archway opening into 
the tower which stands westemly, and the piers of an adjacent chapel to 
the north of the nave. Professor Willis is much wanted in this littia 
church to untie its knots. Much wanted is also an architectural his* 
dorian who shall make the study of Saxon his exclusive pursuit, unbiased 
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eitber by the prejudiees of the last oenturf which conoluded, in igiioi- 
rance of ail cbetiiiient8» that every round arch belonged to that date, or 
by that reooil of our own day» which fixea '* the year 1" of Bagliah 
ecclesiology at the GonqaeaU 

Contitming our journey atiU farther to the westward we reach the 

large and mtereating church of 8» Mary, Broadwatar^ built aa if ki an- 

tidpation of the increase of popuktioa wfaioh would accrue m centuries to 

the parish, by the erection therein of that flounBhing town. Worthing, 

which has by this time ran inland as fiar as Broadwater itself. The 

nave of five baye with aialee. the central lantern with its rich tran* 

aitjanal ardiea,-^Potttt^, but with sEiouldings after mouldinga of qnaiaC 

Romanesque, and the long First*Pointed transepta, are all of them in 

that condition which was the normal aspect of country churches before 

our Society came into eziatence« In the long First-Pointed choir, 

noticeable for its groined roof, the hand of the restorer is visible work* 

JDg, unhappily^ " not wiaely but too*' gaudily^ There was a churoh of 

for mol?e than usual value to be restored, funds were clearly not atinted, 

and the spirit evinced was good« Accordingly the loosl builder of 

Worthing was the osagnns Apollo employed. We apara his name, 

-for no doubt he did his beat. Those who were reckless enough to oom^ 

mit stieh a work to such hands are the persons really to blame for the 

mifioarriage. The low wooden screen with returned stalls, and benches 

stall-wise along the north and south walls, of Third-Pointed date, are 

happily intact, and form, together with the similar arrangement at the 

neighbouring ohuroh of Tarring, an instructive precedent for the fre» 

quent adoption of low screens in modem ecclesiology. The flooring of 

the chancel of encaustic tiles is indifferent and much disturbed by the 

monumental slabs which are retained. The interesting string-oourae 

has also been out through for modern monument&. But it is in the 

aanctuary that bad taste reigna most pre-eminent. North and south 

there the Walla are covered with a kind of attenuated areading of moat 

incorrect detail and unaatisfartory design^ comprising narrow openings 

and long thin banded ahaffcs, the recesses being lined at the back with 

Himsy tuea, and awkwaid aedilia provided on either aide by throwing 

back the receas and filHng the opening with wooden aeats. The altar 

ia of open Wood-woric, and the heavy reredoa projects, being in the oen«> 

tral panel illuminated with a large gold cross — a redeeming feature. 

The entire effect of these pnrpmrei panni is equally imposed to correct 

architecture snd to the keeping of the remaining church. But the maB» 

-ner in which the east window haa been handled ia, if poesiUe, mora 

deplorable. The east window had bees of the later daya of Pbtnted^ 

In order, however, to imitate First-Pointed, this space of that window 

baa, all of it» been filled with wrought stone, and a triplet of moat 

.inharmonioua proportions cut through, which ia on the outside furtksr 

diversified v^ith two little recesaed blank trefoils over the heads of the 

side lights. This d^lorable caricaiture of Pointed is filled with, painted 

.glaaa ojf a recent date by Mr. Willement, of a feeble landaciqie atyk^ 

neither attempting an arohsedogieal unifornuty with the aaaomed daM 

.of the window, nor yet eihibiring aatiafactory proofs of art progreaa. 

.Upon th^ way in which the clwncel ia furbiahed up externally we 

notdiUte. We pass on to S. Andrew, West Tarring. 
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Tba ehiiroh it noticeable for the nncfattnged First^Pointed charaeter 
of the mvt — the bays «cnipuloii8l7 reguler, with a lancet apiece, and 
elereetory to correspond* In fact, we beliere that it has sat as modd 
for haif the new churohes of twelve years back, when First-Poiated 
was in fis^on ; and «re are not aahasfted to own that, all inedittTai at 
it may be, it is chargeable, like its imitatioae, with much primness, and 
st may be some poverty of ooaoeptioa. It has also been lately entirely 
restorsd, under the saperintendence, in this oase, of a professiooal archi« 
tect, Mr. Peacock. This gentleman has avoided the gross mistakes of 
Broadwater* but yet we cannot say that the eBtire work satisfies qs» 
when we compare it with other restorations of other architects. Facinf 
and matching the north porch, which cnriouely stands in the middle of 
its side» the "restry has been biiDt, jutting out of the south aisle. We 
shall not delay to point ont the impropriety and inconvenience of this 
arrangement The seats are uniform, but some have doora, aad in the 
western half of them the alley expands, in order to hold a central block 
of inferior sittings. The western tower-ardi is acreened lor the orgao. 
Of the reading-desk, and the pseudo-First-Poinited wooden poIpit» 
adorned in its panels with S. Andrew's crosses in vesicaB, we need not 
speak at length. The low screen and choir arrsngements still exist as at 
Broadwater ; and here the screen bristles with spikes, piobably oontem* 
poraneous ; and proving that there never was upper tracery. One of 
these spikes is utiUsed to carry an announcement that the short* 
comings in the restoiation of the chancel are due, not to the incumbent* 
but to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This has, we imagine, specisl 
reference to the still plastered roof, contrasting unftivouraUy wiik the 
restored one of the nave. The sanctuary now rises on £ve steep steps ' smi 
arraagement clearly contrary to the original plan, froas the position of 
the piscina, which is now almost on the sanctuary floor. Accordingly* 
the space between the altar and the Thirds Pointed east window is unduly 
diminished. The reredos is of carved oak,and bean in its central pand 
the double triangle. Why this symbol should hsnw been adopted iastead 
of the normal altar* cross, whidi, as it will be seen, more than one nei^» 
bouring church possesses, we are at a loss to understand. The oaken 
rails, of Elizabethan date, are solid, and not unsighdy^ The pavii^is of 
red and bla^ tiles. 6ome painted glass— HMt of much merit however-^ 
fiOs the east window of the south aisle. There are some curious square 
stone blocks under the responds of the chancel-^ardi, of the height of 
the scre^i. Our not very intelligent guide assured us these were 
always so. If this is correct, they are a curious feature. If they are 
due to the restorer, we do not advise their imitation. We are sony to 
have been obliged to speak somewhat dbparagingly of a reatoration, 
the fruit of much liberality, and carried on by an incumbent of literary 
and theological reputation ; but we should stultify our own credit if we 
were to assert that it reaches the level demanded by the architectuzal 
and ecdesiological perception of the day. 

We have already aoticed, from drawings, Mr. Teulon's sumptuoas 
reconstruction of 5. Peter's, Jmgmermg, I^ coyp'^*cdl of the build* 
ing, with its abundance of painted glass, its stalled chancel and poly« 
okromatised aanctuary, its mosaic pulpit and metal paidoae to the 
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south chancel aisle, U very striking ; but there are features about ttaa 
church which might be ameliorated. No one can view the gaUery in 
the north aisle without regret, nor justify the appropriation of the 
chancel- ai&le as a family pew, with the seat actually running along its 
^ast wall. The foliated capitals of the pillars in the arcade (executed by 
Mr. Forsyth) are too large for the circular shafts beneath* The prayer* 
desk, of oak, at the north-east angle of the nave, faces west for the 
lessons and south for the prayers ; the two portions being divided by 
a shaft bearing a figure of an angel. We cannot think there is any 
precedent for the detail of this shaft. The pulpit opposite, of alabaster, 
and decorated with glass mosaic, which was executed by Mr. Forsyth 
from Mr. Teulon^s designs, deserves much praise. It is low, and cir- 
cular in general form, rising from its base upon a species of inverted 
cone. We wish that the ribs upon this cone were not cut off with ver* 
tical surfaces, of which the trefoils embossed upon them fail to save the 
abruptness. But we repeat that the restoration is altogether one 
which deserves notice and praise^ The painted glass is by various 
artists, chiefly Mr. Gibbs. We should have observed that the plan of 
the church is composed of a nave and aisles under separate gables, and 
a south aisle to the chancel. The tower, the only portion of the old 
building preserved, bears date early in the sixteenth century. The 
new work is in Middle-Pointed. A roomy and pictoresque lich-gate 
^ves access to the churchyard to the east, near Mr. Teulon's new 
schools. These, and the entire restoration of the church, are the mu* 
sificent offering of the Seigneur. 

llie adjacent little church of Fafehing, is one of those small early 
buildings which are so frequent in ; Surrey and Sussex, and so in^ 
frequent in the otherwise closely affined county of Kent, comprising a 
nave, chancel and tower to the north of the nave, standing eastward » 
the whole altered in parts in the third period, but retaining an eastern 
couplet. The Third-Pointed chancel-screen was restored in 1838, and 
therefore gave the last link which brought the tradition of screens 
down to our own revival. A reredos has lately been erected, in which 
me were glad to see a stone altar-cross standing out in relief. 

We wbh that we could have a more cheering report to give of the 
internal condition of the magnificent collegiate church of AfindeL At 
least the structure of the choir and chapels has been made good, and the 
windows all glazed ; but the squalor and desolation of the interior is still 
very sad : and although of course it could not be expected that the Duke 
of Norfolk, whose seignoral rights over the eastern portion we are not 
lawyers enough to define, should contribute to bringing it into a conditioa 
suited for Anglican worship ; yet we trust that the claims of his ances- 
tors' tombs will not be overlooked. As it is, the building shows on 
every side .traces of that incredible barbarism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the wooden groining was sawn asunder, to crunch every* 
thing beneath. The once rich stalls both of the choir itself and of the 
lady chapel are a hideous collection of debris ; and the series of high 
tombs of the Fitzalan Earls calls for the most extensive yet delicate 
repair. In the meanwhile the ecclesiologist can study the spectacle of 
a church in England which has retained tii situ four stone altars, three 
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of thefa still bearing their mensee, the reredos of the high altar still 
standing! and a contemporaneous grill filling up the entire chancel- 
arch. This feature preserves the memory of the ancient distribution of 
the chufch^ the choir and lady chapel for the college, the nave for the 
parish. The actual position of the parochial altar in the south transept 
is not, at might have been supposed, a churchwarden's barbarism, but 
a mediaeval tradition. It is needless for us to say that we contend, iotis 
viribus, that when the college was dissolved, the parochus ought to 
have obtained the use of choir and of high altar. As it is, some recent 
polychrome and decent fittings attest that the eccentrically placed altar 
is not neglected. But the other misarrangements stand unconcealed. 
Not only is the eastern portion of the nave aisles choked up by gal- 
leries, but a rostrum of more than usual absurdity still rises in the 
middle, composed of a pulpit, with a sort of open arch under it, flanked 
by matching tubs for the reader and the clerk. To complete the 
affair, the old constructional stone pulpit remains a few feet distant, now 
neatly cushioned up as a private box — we cannot give it any other 
name — for a single individual. Some interesting mural paintings have 
been found in the nave (one of them partially concealed by a gallery). 
These have been, unfortunately we think» touched up. li^e most 
curious is a symbolical figure of our Blessed Loan, surrounded by a 
circle of the works of mercy. The Third-Pointed domestic buildings 
of the college have been put into repair, and are now used as a Roman 
Catholic chapel and the priest's residence. 

A few miles farther on brings us to Chichester. The magnum opus 
of restoring the choir (a work peculiarly difiicult from the size and 
position of the solid rood-loft on one side, and the modern galleries 
on the other), has not yet been taken in hand ; but numerous ameliora* 
tions testify the watchful care of our Vice-President, its venerable Dean. 
The fine south transept window is now completely renovated, and the 
north transept, with its curious eastern limb, supposed by Mr. P. Freeman 
to have been the original chapter-house, has by the removal of the in- 
congruous fittings of the old subdeanery church, come out in all its 
beauty. A neat moveable pulpit by Mr. Slater testifies to the re- 
vival of the good custom (only disused a few years here) of nave 
preaching. The restoration of the Purbeck shafts throughout the 
cathedral has already sensibly improved the general appearance ; and 
the coUection of painted glass is making sensible progress. We were 
just too soon to see the window put up in the north nave aisle, by 
Mr. Clayton, but we observed for the first time the window in that 
aisle by Mr. O^Connor, and that by Messrs. Ward and Nixon, designed 
by Mr. Digby Wyatt, in which (unfortunately) the subject — the Last 
Supper— extends across all the three bays. We are not, we must 
confess, at all reconciled by this experiment to this system of glass 
painting. A window in the south nave aisle, by Mr. Hardman, in the 
eaily ^tyle, is very harmonious in colour. 

With the cathedral of the diocese we conclude these notes. 
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DESTRUCTIVE RESTORATION ON THE CONTINENT. 

T9 the Editor of the Eecie$iologut. 

Dbae Me. Bditob, — It is so much the faahion at the present day to 
rate every thing that is done abroad at so much more than its real 
Talue, that I think you will allow me a small space in the Ecclesiologist 
to enter my protest against the way in which the so-called restoration 
of ancient monuments is now being carried out in many parts of 
Europe. 

Each year I see fresh evidence, as I believe* of the feet that modem 
restorations are ruining some of the very noblest works in Christen- 
dom ; and I think it is not difficult to perceive that the pubHc taste in 
the nineteenth century is more likely to be captivated by the smart 
new efiect of foreign restorations, than by any more careful and con- 
servative system such as has generally obtained in England. It is to 
the French, more than to any other people, that we must turn V[ we 
wish to give examples of wholesale destruction, effected under pretence 
of restoration ; and it is to FVance, more than to any other country, 
that people in England are fond of appealing. Feeling, as I do, the 
intense sacredness of an ancient monument, I do not hesitate to de- 
clare my firm belief that there can be no cdamity for art in this coun- 
try more grievous than any attempt to emulate the French mode in 
this matter. Doubtless your readers know very well what it is ; how 
building after building is sentenced to be recased because some of the 
stones are decayed ; how west fronts of cathedrals seem to be alwaya 
bristling with scaffolding ; and how, when scaffolding and workmen 
are gone, there remains — not the glorious old work grim with ages, 
weather-beaten, and here and there damaged or broken, — but a clean, 
smart copy of the old work, with all kinds of min9r improvements, 
which just destroy nine-tenths of the whole interest attaching to it : 
sometimes, even, the copying only gets to the extent of in^xxlucing 
large blocks of unwrought stone in place of old carving, to be carved 
some day when money is more abundant, and the old types are quite 
forgotten t 

The west front of Rheims cathedral has been lately almost entirelj 
renewed and cleaned ; still worse. Government restorers have been at 
the west front at Laon ; and worse than either, I believe the porches of 
Chartres are to be restored. Can any one who has ever had the 
privilege of seeing them hear of it without dread ? They are almost, 
if not quite, the most precious relics of Northern art still left to us ; 
and who is to measure the damage which may be done to them by rash 
and wholesale cleaning and repairing after the French fashion ? Much 
better were it to let them go on for the rest of time, as now, propped 
here and there with a heavy timber shore, than to let irreverent hands 
serape off every weather stain, repair every damaged feature, and leave 
the whole as clean and new looking as it was when first built. Surely 
in such cases as these, when the work in hand is almost entirely sculp- 
ture, there can be no difficulty about drawing the line between what is 
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hkwful and what is aiJawfu}, It is only possible to " reatore " tfoulp* 
ture on the principle that it baa no art, no inherent individuality of 
cbarapter» and that what one omb h^ conceived may always be equally 
well completed by another. Yet few of us would argue in this way of 
a painting. Does any fortuoate possessor of any of the handiwork of 
the Blessed Angelico think of havipg missing features repaired by any 
Royal Academician^ so that the whole may look neat, perfect, and (pro- 
bably) insipid ? Or is there any one who will gravely propose that in 
such a case as that of the seriously damaged frescoes by Giotto and 
others in the Campo Santo at Pisa> it would not be better ten thousand 
times to leave the bare brickwork here and there where the fresco has 
fallen away, rather than attempt anything so absurd as a restoration of 
their work ? 

It can only be proposed to do so in the case of sculpture by reason 
of an entire disbelief in the connection of art with the work to be 
restored. The fact is, that we architects are in great danger of en- 
dorsing the popular idea that we are "professional men," and not 
artists, when we consent to deal wholesale with the work of real 
artists, as if it were so much rubbish, which could all be s^t right by a 
carefully worded specification. 

I suppose a modem picture cleaner would undertake the restoration 
of the frescoes at Pisa, and architects, it seems, will consent, as at 
Rheims and elsewhere, to *' revive " and re-polish old sculpture ! 

But to turn from France to England. I am credibly informed, by 
one not likely to speak hastily, that the French mode of restoration is 
in full force at I^ncoln at the present moment; where mouldings^ 
foliage, and sculpture of every kind, are all being carefully dressed 
over to the destruction of v^ry much of their beauty, and to no ad- 
vantage whatever in any one respect. I trust it may not be so : but I 
cannot hear such a report without at least warning you of it, and 
begging you to pake some inquiries into its truth » and to use your 
influence, if it be true, to prevent any further progress to so disastrous 
a work. If the sculptures of Lincoln are scraped, cleaned and pared 
down, we suffer an irreparable loss, and mfty be sure that others will 
follow the exiuople, though perhaps only in ignorance, at Wells, 
Exeter, and all our other churches, rich in sculpture, I well remem- 
ber the " restoration " of an effigy at Wells. Its history was instruc- 
tive ; it was taken down to be restored and cramped and cemented 
together ; the operation was complete, and it was being hoisted up 
again into its niche, when the tackle gave way and it fell. A few 
minutes later I came to the cathedral, and found the restoring sculptor 
congratulating himself that, though the statue was seriously broken in 
the fall, all the fractures were new ! The new pose, and hand, and 
other little additions, still stuck to the broken carcase, and the accident 
was evidently thought to afford gratifying evidence of the admirable 
diaracter of the restorative plaster, balsam, or cement. J heartily 
hoped never to see any more such restorations at Wells, and came 
away believing less than ever in such a treatment of works of art. 

llie distinction between architectural sculpture and mere architec- 
ture is too obvious to need that I should say a word to prove that the 
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repair of a falling wall, or of a decayed piece of window traooy ia in 
no way whatever to be classed with the restoration of sculptore. 

But still there are two ways of dealing with architectural relics, and 
I grieye to say that this year (as often before) I have been witness to 
the most recldess carelessness in the treatment of some of the most 
interesting architectural remains on the Continent. A few weeks since 
I found the Government repairers hard at work at the cathedral of Tor- 
cello. YovL know the church and all its interest, and I need hardly 
say. therefore, how peculiarly it was a case for jealous conservatism. 
1 found them knocking down large portions of the great mosaic in the 
apse, throwing down and working immense log^ of timber on the 
noble marble pavements to their great damage, and rough-casting the 
entire exterior. From the way in which the work was being done, I 
anticipate the worst for the seats and throne in the apse, and for the 
ambon and screen of the choir. 

In Venice, an old palace between the badly restored Ga d'Oro and 
the Palazzo Segredo on the grand canal (which last I take to be one of 
the very best pieces of domestic architecture extant) has been restored 
and picked out with white and light green, and plastered and painted 
till almost its entire beauty has been destroyed. I trust no restorer 
may cross the canal to the Fondaco dei Turchi ; and yet three years 
ago this old palace was, much like it, a half ruin, but untouched and 
interesting to the very highest degree. The owner of the Palazzo 
Segredo will, I dare say, follow the example of its neighbour and ruin 
its effect with plaster, paint, and whitewash — favourite remedies even 
in Venice. 

In Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, Giotto's Rood had been thrown 
down upon the floor with an utter disregard of its value and to the great 
risk of its damage. 

The Casa dei Mercanti, at Bologna, has been restored, the brick- 
work painted deep red, and finished in such a style that it is difficult 
to believe that one ancient stone or brick remains of what was, I be- 
lieve, a very interesting building. 

San Francesco in the same city has been modernized throughout its 
interior by some modem gothic monster in an indescribably abominable 
manner. So, too, the church of the Eremitani, at Padua, has had the 
effect of its almost unmatched area entirely ruined by a pretended 
restoration which has dealt lavishly in sky blue and white. 

I might prolong the catalogue with ease, and, which is worse, I am 
hardly able to point to a church in which anything is being done to- 
wards proper, temperate, and judicious restoration, in the course of a 
journey which took me to a host of churches in Tuscany, the Papal 
States, and Lombardy ; and when in coming home I paused to refresh, 
my eyes with the sight of that most noble (and I think not sufficiently 
appreciated) cathedral of Notre Dame, at Paris, I was more than dis- 
gusted to find how shamefully its interior has been treated. The 
groining cells papered with blue paper diapered with gilt bees: the 
walls from one end to the other, &\bo papered with g^udy imitations of 
mediseval stencilling, and the whole of the clerestory windows pasted 
over with coloured cartoons on thin paper, by way of imitaticm of 
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stained glass ! Happily, long strips of refractory paper bang here and 
there, flapping about from vault and window and wall, and, sooner or 
later, the whole mast be cleaned off; but it is wretched work when 
architects consent to be the instruments of dealing in such an irreverent 
spirit with the treasures committed to their charge. 

One of the objects proposed to themselves by the originators of the 
Mediaeval Society, a prospectus of whose rules I enclose, (to which I 
beg to call the attention of your readers,) is the promoting a more 
strictly conservative feeling about old remains than now exists ; and 
the rule No. VI. : — " The committee to have power to protest, in the 
name of the society, against any attempt to destroy old works of art, 
either wantonly or umder pretence of reetoratum; and to forward such 
protests to the proper quarters or publish them," seems to me to be 
one which might well be engrafted on the rules of the Ecdesiological 
and other existing Architectural Societies. 

I must ask your pardon for writing at such leng^ ; but I do so con- 
fidently, because I am convinced more and more every day that we do 
not regard our old buildings quite as we ought ; and that, above all 
things, it is most necessary that we should avoid religiously any imita- 
tion of the general mode of procedure abroad, and more especially in 
France. It is true we have not a tithe of the riches which she possesses 
in the way of ancient sculpture ; but this should make us the more 
careful, as every relic becomes by reason of its very rarity infinitely 
more precious. 

Believe me to remain* 

Yours very faithfully, 

OxoRGx Edmukd Strsxt. 
33» MmUague Place, Nov. 30, 1857.. 



LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the EccUeiologiet. 

November At 1857. 
Six. — A tour in Aquitaine, and a combination of other circumstanoesy 
prevented my seeing the August Number of the Ecdeeiologiet till a 
few days back. I find in it a letter in answer to my criticism on the 
restoration of LlandaiF Cathedral, which requires a few remarks. 

1st. If 1 am wrong in supposing that the present nave roof wDl not 
meet the ancient gable of the west front, I am very glad to hear it. I 
can only say, that I distinctly remember mentioning to one of the archi- 
tects my belief that it would not ; upon which, instead of correcting 
my error of fact, he mentioned one or two ways of escaping from the 
bad eflFect. I think then that this error is a very excuaable one. 

Snd. I have often spoken to the architecto about the sham gable of 
the Lady Chapel ; but I do not remember to have ever before heard 
that a high roof was designed, but given up on the discovery of an 
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eaflt window in the presbytery. I had ahrays believed tkflt the gable 
^as put up out of some theory about the tteoeaeky of a high gabie 
over a Pointed window. I knew very well that aome remains of win- 
dowiB were found on the north aide, but I was quite unconacioos of any 
having been found at the east end. Your correspondents do not atate 
^e nature and date of the remains. If they were of the date of 
tbe original Norman of the presbytery, they prove nothing, beoanae 
the geometrical architect of the presbytery would have blocked the 
Norman east window without scruple. If they were of the date of the 
Decorated remodelling of the presbytery, they prove not much more, 
because the Decorated architects would have had hardly more somples 
about lowering the roof of the Lady Chapel, if it suited their porpoae. 
And my conservatism is not so rigid as to hold tiiat, in such a case, 
the roof should not be raised again, especially when so much is neces- 
sarily new. It is only in the not probable case of the remains being 
of the intermediate date of the Lady Chapel itself, that they would 
show that the Lady Chapel was meant to have a low roof. And even 
then I might cite such an instance as the west window at Irthling- 
borough, invisible without, but no small Internal ornament. 

Anyhow, when the high roof was g^ren up, the gable should havia 
come down at once. It might not be ** Intended as a tAi&m ;** bnt it 
has practically been one for eight Or nine years past, fiirt I am still 
only for pulling it down as a dei^repof trXoBv. I still say, build op the 
high roof. 

3rd. What I said about a vault in the presbytery, was little more 
than a mere obiter dictum ; but I can see no reason why there should 
not have been a wooden vault, like Winchester, S. Albans, or Warm- 
ington. And, if not a vault, clearly one of the local ceilings which 
really are barrel-vaults in wood. 

4th. The question about the reredos is a matter of taste, in which, 
however, I believe that every one of the numerous persons — some 
technical antiquaries, some not — whom I have lionized over Llandaff 
Cathedral, agrees with me. The new reredos does look very like 
some of the tombs at Westminister, and I thought I had heard was 
imitated from one of them. It is quite unlike any ancient reredoa I 
ever saw. 

5th. I am by no means alone in complaining, under the ctrcum- 
atances, of the *' needless magnificence " of the pulpit. As to the 
sedilia, I did not so much object to their elaborateneasj as to doing 
them at all at present* while more important things have to be 
postponed. 

6th. I know nothing of the **<type " of seats refmed to by your 
correspondents in (I suppose) a modem church in London. I only 
know that the Llandaff seats are unlike any old ones I ever saw, and 
are singularly inconvenient. N.B. I should have had no permanent 
seats at all ; some temporary benches for the present, and the delightful 
freedom of chairs as soon as the whole work is finished. 

7th. The sneer in the last paragn^h proves notbmg. If the archi- 
tects, (who had nothing to do with them,) or anybody else can defend 
the extraordinary arrangeaftents of the reopening, let them. 
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Why a fur criticiBm of «oine pomtB in a woiic wbota geaeral chano- 
ter was spoken of in high terms, should have a " prejudicial eflfect " 
upon it» I cannot understand. I am sure I admire the restoration, as 
a whole, very much, and shall be delighted to see it completed. But 
I cannot close my eyes to some matenal drawbacks there, as well as 
everywhere else: S. Oueos itself contains portions which might have 
been better. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Youa CoaaBSPONDBNT. 



UPSALA. 

Gamla (old) Upsala church, popularly said to be the oldest building 
in Sweden, stands in a plain, deserted by all but one house, and in 
close proximity to the three great tumuli traditionally known as the 
tombs of Thor, Odin, and Freya. It is a very small building, but con- 
sists of a square west tower, large in proportion, then a parallelogram 
equal to a square and a half, serving for nave and chancel, and then a 
semicircular apse ; west of the tower is a large porch, and not far off is 
a detached belfry with a saddle-back roof. 

Undoubtedly the oldest part is the tower ; it rises not much higher 
than the nave, and terminates in an east and west saddle-back. On 
the east and also the west is a rude, round-headed doorway : on the 
north and south it must have been open to the air, there being on each 
side two tall, narrow arches, round-headed, formed with regular vous- 
soirs, but no impost : they are now blocked. The only lights above 
are narrow loop-holes : there is no original staircase. 1 was unable to 
discover any definite indication of date, but it is clearly earlier than the 
period of Pointed architecture, and very probably may have been built 
by the first fiishop of Upsala, an Englishman named Everinus, who 
went over to Sweden in a.o. 1026. The porch is still called the arms- 
house or weapon-house, because people deposited their weapons there 
before entering the church : the doors have massive Gothic locks and 
ponderous keys, and there is here a fine well-panelled chest, dating 
early in the fifteenth century, and in perfect preservation. 

The nave, of three bays, is lofty in proportion, with simple Pointed 
vaulting. On the south side are three large, rude, round-headed lancet 
windows, and on the north but one : there is little here to fix a date. 
The apse is being re-built, or, possibly, built. Loose in the nave stand 
three large wooden images, one the Madonna and Child, and another 
(a king trampling on a crouching man) which may represent S. Eric, 
who firmly planted Christianity in Sweden, and trampled paganism 
under foot ; the three, dating ^m the fifteenth century, are ^t and 
coloured, and in fine preservation. There is also a mutilated wooden 
efiigy torn from a rood, earlier than the others, but colourless, having 
perhaps been placed outside and exposed .to the weather : it is shown 
as the statue of Thor, and even mentioned as such in Murray's Hand- 
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book. Before another edition of that work is israed, the publisher 
would do well to apply to some competent ecclesiologist for information ; 
for at present its display of ignorance and indifference to eoclesiology 
is something remarkable, especially when contrasted with the other 
handbooks, particularly those for Portugal and Spain. 

The present cathedral of Upsala stands near the edge of the dull, 
sleepy, modern town, distant three English miles from Old Upsahu 
Bishop Falcke, transferring the seat of the Bishopric to this place in 
1273, quickly turned his thoughts to the erection of a new cathedral, 
and sent to Paris for a worthy architect, when one Estienne de Bon- 
neuil came oyer/ with ten master masons and as many apprentices ; and 
about the year 1287 the present cathedral was commenced, and was 
steadily carried out on the same plan, in the style of the Greometric 
period. An architect accustomed to stone-masonry must have been 
disconcerted on finding that he had to build the new cathedral in brick ; 
but there was no alternative, for no stone is obtainable in this district 
except granite, which is employed only in facing the west end, the ends 
of the transepts, and for base- mouldings and string-courses. And 
although it is a noble and well-proportioned building, remaining un- 
altered in its general features, yet one cannot help being struck with 
the thought of how much more noble and beautiful it might have been 
if erected in a stone-district. 

The plan is cruciform, with twin west towers, aisles to the nave and 
choir, the latter ending in a three-sided apse, with the aisle continued 
round it ; a row of chapels flank the dioir-aisles, and at the east end ia 
a chapel of the same plan as the choir itself, and on either side of it» 
but detached, is a small polygonal chapel. 

The exterior has been much disfigured by capping the nave with a 
staring white cornice, and by surmounting the towers (which are rather 
low) with a pair of " temples of the winds :" putlog-holes remain 
throughout, looking more than usually untidy in a brick buOding. 

The west doorway (of granite) appears to haye been partly restored 
in the sixteenth century ; it is double, and deeply recessed, but the 
same mouldings are repeated, large and small alternately. In the pe- 
diment above are sculptured the Flagellation and Annunciation, in low 
relief. 

The nave consists of six bays and a western compartment or GalOee, 
now blocked by a hug^ organ — ^the choir of three bays and one smaller 
united by the three-sided apse ; the piers are large and flat, with merely 
a semicircular shaft on the east and west faces, and the arches are 
stilted : most of the nave-piers have been clumsily re-faced. Instead 
of a triforium, there is in each bay a circular opening to the aisle roof. 
The clerestory consists of large, wide lancets, destitute of tracery ; the 
whole simply vaulted from shafts carried up from the ground. 

The aisles are lofty and vaulted ; the windows, now cleared of tracery, 
not large, but stilted : — ^it will be observed that stilted arches are the 
prevalent form, v The arches between the aisles and chapels are of the 
same form, and the three bowtells, which serve for mouldings, are con- 
tinuous. All their windows preserve their tracery, which is of good 
(Hometric design ; but being in terra-ootta, has a half-starved lode. 
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Inatead of elegant flying bnttreasea to support the nave and choir, they 
are now cut into a yery hideous concave curve. The four arches at the 
crossing are like the rest, but being large and massive, receive an addi- 
tional sub«arch. 

The north transept door is much like that at the west end, with a 
central statue of (?) S. Eric : above is an enormous rose window, with 
good tracery in stone. The south transept doorway is later, and in 
quite a different style, resembling those so common in France, where 
jambs and arch are covered with rows of canopied niches, superseding 
moulding : it is wrought in granite, very beautifully for such a mate- 
rial. The central statue bears the name S. Lawrence, martyr, but un- 
marked by his symbol. The statues in the jambs are a queen, a bishop, 
S. Barban, and another : on the lintel are bas-reliefs of the history of 
the creation of the world. Over the door is a huge window, occupying 
almost the whole remaining face of the transept, but now gutted of 
tracery ; large, panelled, angle-buttresses, like turrets, flank the south 
face. An apparently original vaulted gallery occupies half of each 
transept, in the same position as that at Winchester. 

Beyond slabs in the pavement, there are few monuments, and none 
good, escept one (and that of late date) in the east chapel. A few 
effigies in relief have been cut up and laid here and there, and some 
earlv legends remain. 

Much money has been expended on exterior repairs, displaying zeal 
without knowledge. The interior is, according to custom, elaborately 
whitewashed, and the capitals painted a dark slate grey. The nave 
and aisles are fitted up with pews, leaving, however, nearly half the 
space vacant. As usual in Sweden and Norway, the women sit on the 
north side, while the men form a very small minority on the south. 
There is a heavy, elaborate altar-piece, dating from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, but bearing a crucifix and images. 

In the sacristy, a small apartment adjoining the north transept on 
the east, are some articles of plate of Uie sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, more valuable for weight than workmanship ; but one beautiful 
exception is a small, copper-enamelled chasse, ark-shaped, dating from 
the middle of the twelfth century. Under a round-headed arcade are 
a Majesty, a Crucifixion, and saints without emblems ; one end open- 
ing like a door, bears S. Peter with the keys — ^his head, and that of 
the saints at the other end, are incised, while the rest are in high relief, 
and riveted on. The dresses are dark blue, with a very little light 
blue and g^een i but no other colour, except some dark red in a diaper. 
It is in admirable preservation, having b^n converted into a money- 
box by the simple expedient of cutting a slit in the roof. 

The very valuable collection of vestments remain to be seen in an 
upper chamber west of the north transept. A cope is still called *' chor 
kap," and a chasuble a *' Mess-hake." There are five or six beautiful 
medisBval copes and as many chasubles, besides bordures and orphreys, 
dating in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, and many others 
later. The finest of all is a red cope, made, so far as I can judge, 
about the end of the thirteenth century ; it is magnificently embroidered 
all over in large circular compartments in gold, each containing a saint 
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with his name oad emblem ; hi tiie cenlre ne oar Loi^and the Uewed 
Virgin^ with angels flying around. Besides the Apostks, Aere are- 
SS. Lawrence, John' Baptist, Urban, Stephen. Blaise, and Leo, and 
Isaias and Solomon ; while S. Martin is balanced by S. George, both 
on horseback. 

Another is a rather dark blue, diapered with gold foliage and birds, 
and dating probably about the end of the fifteenth century. One cha* 
suble, early in the sixteenth century, evidently made for an altar of the 
blessed Virgin, reminded me of the recently Tentilated question as to 
the appropriate colours for her costume ; for she, being represented in a 
variety of tableaux, (such as where the donor and wife are being pre* 
sented, where she releases souls from purgatory, &c.,) appears in robea 
of red and blue, red and white, gold and blue, and red, white, and blue* 
Another, dated 1 958, bears on it an earlier rood, large, and in unusually 
high relief. There are also several maniples, one of which, in white and 
gold, with saintSy is probably of the thirteenth, but not later than the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The gay modem vestments now 
used approach the " fiddle pattern," but are not nearly so bad as many 
in France. They are formed of heavy velvet, crimson and gold, or 
black and silver, with huge crosses, and borduies, and fringe ; the 
Archbishop wears a mitre on state occasions. The mantle of Queen 
Margaret, who died a.d. 141%, is still preserved here. 

The church of the Holy Trinity consorts with the cathedral, like S. 
Margaret's with Westminster Abbey ; and the contrasts between this 
church and 6. Margaret's, and the cathedral and abbey, are equally 
great. This church consists of a large, heavy, west tower, continuous 
nave and chancel with aisles, a very tall north porch, and a transept. 
The interior arcade forms five or six bays, with triple sub-arches, simply 
chamfered off to meet the semicircular shafts of the piers, tliere being 
no caps : the whole is vaulted, and the nave has a clerestory. The 
windows are mostly very large lancets, and the building is altogether 
rude and massive. I think it may probably be Late First-Pointed ; but 
I had much difficulty in finding anything to fix a date, especially aa I 
had the narrowest possible escape from being locked in for the semon, 
in accordance with the Scandinavian custom of fastening the doors 
when preaching commences, and allowing neither egress nor ingress 
during its continuance— a practice especially unreasonable where ser- 
mons extend to an hour or an hour and i^half in length. The church is 
built of rough lumps of granite, and the parishioners thinking that if 
the big church wcub brick, the little church ought to be brick too, have 
plastered the exterior, and painted it over like large brickwork, to its 
g^reat disfigurement and apparent diminution. 

I cannot conclude this communication without bearing testimony to 
Mr. Street's admirable account of Liibeck, which appeared in the 
Becleaiologiit for February, 1855. Brief though it is, all the most 
interesting features of tiiat most medisBval of existing cities are wonp> 
derfully condensed. It makes me rather ashamed that I have not fol- 
lowed the example of compression to the best of my ability; bat 
Upsala is far remote from tiie ordinary track of travelling eoclesiologiats, 
while Lubeok is only a few hours from Hambnrg, and no groat diatanoe 
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oat of the direct line to Berlin : bo perhaps my desire of placing a full 
account of Upsala on record in the Ecdesioloffitt may not be altogethar 
indefensible. 

A. H. 



ON THE PROPER ARCHITECTURE FOR THE SCOTTISH 

HIGHLANDS. 

To the Editor of tke EccUnologxet. 

SiE, — An the Church advances in the Highlands, it is of great im- 
portance that the ecclesiastical structore should be in accordance with 
the position of the Church, and the peculiarities of the country. I am 
sorry to say that these points have not been sufficiently considered ; and« 
consequently, the erections already made, and those in contempladon, 
are incoBgmous* In the diocese of Argyll and the Isles, five churches 
have been built since the revival of Pointed Architecture, anothev 
is in progress, and another is planned. This list does not include 
Cumbrae College. Of these all, with the exception of S. John* Bella- 
chttlish, are mere English churches, presenting no local pecuharities^ 
Ballschulish, though possessing one or two points of a local character* 
is so strongly stamped with Presbyterian features^ that it does not 
deserve particular notice. 

Now I think it a manifest mistake to plant an English church among 
Highland mountains. Common-sense tells us the inoongrnity (though 
often perpetrated) of building an English mansion-house, suited for an 
English park and grounds, in the Highlands: — ^how much more a 
ohnrch ? The question then arises. Are there any ancient churches 
standing in the Highlands, and have they any peculiarities ? I answer. 
Yes ; and I urge strongly that they should be examined and developed, 
and adapted to modern use. In the hope that some architect will take 
up the matter, and present a few plans of churches after the ancient 
aaodels of the country, I venture to crave a place for this comnunica* 
tion in the Ecctenologiet, 

During a recent tour in some of the islands, and a part of the West- 
ern Highlands, I noted all the peculiarities observable, and now give 
them for the above purpose. 

The remains (omitting, of course. lona) may be divided into tw« 
sorts, parish-churches and mortuary chapds. Of the latter I do not 
intend to speak, since we are not purposing to build such. The 
parish-churches that I examined were, with one exception, (8.Cletnent*i^ 
Harris.) of one uniform character. They were paraUelograms, generally 
the length foxa times the breadth* e. g.* S. Peter's* near the Butt oi 
Lewis, length 68 ft., breadth 14^ ft. ; S. Moluoo'i, near sane pkoe, 
72 ft. by 18 ft. There is no external distinction between the nave and 
chancel : an internal one in some few cases just disceruible : no towen^ 
moderate pilch of roof* walk not less than three feet in tbtckness; no 
buttresses ; i^rindo vs in BMuy cases on the south side only* very nar^ 
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row, with great splay, c. g., 6-mch opening with 80 inches splay, 
generally flat-headail, with no dripstone. S. Moluoc*a is almost the 
only one that has a trefoil window, east window not differing from the 
other windows in the church ; south door, hut no porch. In none is 
the roof standing. No trace of aisles ever visible. 

The church of S. Clement's, Rowdale, Harris, deserves separate 
mention. It was a conventual church, the foundations of buildings 
having been discovered near it. It consists of west tower, nave, chan- 
cel, transepts; no aisles. Length four times breadth, or, including 
tower five times. Chancel one- third the length of whole. Length 
inside, excluding tower, 72 ft. ; breadth 1 8 ft. Length of chancel, 
30 ft. No chancel arch, but arch to each transept, span 9 ft. Wall- 
plate of transepts lower than that of nave. Roofs all fallen in ; that 
of tower was pyramidal. Walls nearly 3 ft. thick; no buttreseea. 
The windows in this church are much larger than common, and some 
are arched : that at the east end la of three lights, with a wheel above 
of six spokes, the latter being cut out of one stone. I should have 
mentioned before, that the extreme narrowness of some of the win- 
dows is accounted for from the want of glass. In some of the older 
churches there is no trace of any groove in the stone to receive it. 

I think I have described all the leading features oi these churches, 
sufficient, I should hope, to supply materials for any one to draw 
up plans suitable for use at the present day, yet in strict character 
with the older remains. We are poor, and therefore obliged to have 
inferior structures. What a boon it would be to have plans for suit- 
able structures, yet strictly ecclesiastical, and in accordance with the 
style of the country. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

£. L. Blbnkinsopp, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Argyle and the Isles. 
Cwmbra College, 

Feast of All Saints, 
P. S. There is a very curious lychnoscope, or something equivalent 
to it, in a small mortuary chapel attached to the church of Kilmory, 
(S. Mary's church,) Arisaig. The chapel is built at the west end of 
the church, to afford a burial-place for the family of Macdonald of 
Mora. It was built apparently in 1641. as there is an arched tomb in 
the north wall bearing that date. Immediately opposite to this is the 
door. At the side of the door, close to the ground, is a splayed win- 
dow about a foot square. Into this, instead of glass, is let a flat stone, 
with a hole perforated through it. Anyone stooping down, and look- 
ing through this hole, looks ftiU upon the tomb. No tradition existed 
about it that I could discover. 

There is a sacristy, the only one of which I saw any trace, in the 
church of S. Moluoc, Lewis ; it is on the north side, with aumbries, &c., 
in it. On the south side, corresponding to the sacristy, is a small room, 
ft. by A ft. 3 in., with doors from the outside. No communication 
with the church, but a narrow window deeply splayed, looked from the 
aacrarium into the room : the room has two windows. Was tiiis a cell 
for the priest, or was it a place for lepers to commuaicate ? 
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RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OP PONTIGNY. 

Wb have receiTed an appeal for aid towards the restoration of this 
venerable church, which we willingly make known to our readers, in the 
hopes that some, at least, may be found to contribute towards the 
decoration of a church which has such large claims upon the sympathies 
of the Church of England, of which claims some slight historical sketch 
may not be unacceptable. In the year 11 14 a certain priest named 
Ansius (said to be also known as Hildebert Canon of Auzerre) applied 
to Stephen, Abbot of Citeauz, who happened to be an Englishman, to 
send some monks of the new Cistercian order to settle at Pontigny* 
and the consent of the Bishop of the diocese having been gained,, this 
celebrated Abbey was accordingly built and endowed for twelve monks. 
But " the holy life of the monks of Pontigny,*' we quote from the 
Gallia Christiana, ** scattered its fragrance over the whole earth, se* 
duced by which there came to Pontigny from all quarters persons re- 
markable for the grace of their conversion, of high descent, of great 
learning and worth," so that it became necessary to re-build the church, 
and convent. In 1 1 50 the cloister, dormitory, and church, were re* 
built at the expense of Theobald, Count of Champagne. Of this great 
work the church still remains to testify the severity of taste with which 
S. Bernard inspired the whole Cistercian order. The church consists 
of a nave and apsidal choir with aisles, intersected by a transept. The 
total length is 108 metres, the width of the transept 60 metres, and the 
height 21 metres. The fittings of the choir, which contains 100 stalls, 
the high altar and the shrine of S. Edmund date from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, but in other respects the church remains in 
the same state as when Thomas k Becket received in it the monastic 
habit at the hands of Guickard the second Abbot, a.d. 1164. We 
borrow from Mr. Fergusson's valuable History of Architecture the fol- 
lowing remarks : — "Externally it," the church of Pontigny, " displays 
an almost barn-like simplicity, having no towers or pinnacles — plain 
undivided windows, and no ornament of any sort. The same simpli- 
city reigns in the interior, but the varied form, and play of light and 
shade, here relieve it to a sufficient extent, and make it altogether, if 
not one of the most charming examples of its age, at least one of the 
most instructive, as showing how much effect can be obtained with the 
smallest possible amount of ornaments. In obedience to the rules of 
the Cistercian order, it had neither towers nor painted glass, which last 
circumstance perhaps adds to its beauty, as we now see it, for the win- 
dows, being small, admit just light enough for effect, without the painful 
glare that now streams through the large muUioned windows of the 
cathedral of Auxerre.'* 

But the remembrance of Thomas k Becket is not the only link be« 
tween the Church of England and Pontigny. Two other of our Arch- 
bishops here found shelter, and one of them still lies in the church* 
Stephen Liangton, with some of the Chapter of Canterbury took refuge 
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here from the tyranny of King John, a.d. 1207, and if the tradition he 
correct which assigns to Langton the existing division of oar Bible into 
chapters and yerses, Pontigny was most probably the scene of his 
labours in this respect. All to whom this convenient division is 
familiar have an interest in the scene of this achievement. But the 
crowning glory of this convent is the shelter it gave to Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who. with S. Richard, bis chancellor, spent some 
time here while prevented from returning to his church at Canter buiy. 
He died here in 1239, and his remains were the object of much vene* 
ration, llieir translation to the position they now occupy in the 
** chevet," behind the high altar, tocuc place in 1244, in the presence of 
S. Louis and Blanche, his queen : and having fortunately escaped dese- 
cration at the Revolution they continue to the present day in a state of 
preservation. The shrine may be observed in Mr. Fergusson's wood- 
cut of the interior of the church. The attachment of S. Edmund to 
this place is shown by bis bequest of an annual pension of ten marks, 
in memory of the hospitality shown to himself and his predecessors^ 
Archbishops of Canterbury. 

The church, now shorn of its endowments, serves as the pariah 
church of a humble village, and is in great want of an extensive resto- 
ration. A portion of the conventual buildings has been fitted up for 
the residence of ten clergy who form a " congregation of S. Edmund/' 
who not only take charge of the parish, but give " retreats*' and preach 
missions over the diocese at the discretion of the Bishop. 

To this brief sketch it should be added that a subscription has been 
opened for the restoration of this church, under the patronage of the 
Archbishop of Sens, the P^fect of the department of Yonne, and other 
local authorities ; as also the French Society for the preservation of 
Historical Monuments. The superior of the congregation of S. Ed- 
mund, at Pontigny, will gladly receive any subscriptions for this object. 
It has been suggested that any English subscriptions should be devoted 
to the adornment of the tomb of our famous countryman, S. Edmund ; 
and the Hon. Frederick Lygon, M.P., one of the members of our 
committee, 19, Grosvemor Place, London, S.W., will be happy to take 
charge of any contributions towards this special purpose, which can 
scarcely fail to approve itself to all who are reasonable enough to con- 
fess that differences of time, and differences often of opinion, arising 
from the change of times, are no reason for a nation to neglect its his- 
torical celebrities. 
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THE BERN COMPETITION. 

[Ws haye reeeiyed the following letter from Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, Her 
Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland.] 

Bern, Nov., 7, 1857. 
Mt Dbar Ma. EniToa, — I beg to forward to you herewith the 
gold and silver medals respectively obtained by Messrs. Gk>ldie and 
Pedley in the late competition for the Catholic Charch at Bern for 
which they composed designs last spring. The Rev. Mons. Baud» 
Catholic Cur^ here, in requesting me to transmit these medals stated 
that he had had them for some time in his possession, and had been 
waiting in hopes of an opportunity by which to send them presenting 
itself. Inasmuch as Messrs. Goldie and Pedley received information of 
the competition through the Eeclesiologist, I think it right that as I 
have been applied to to transmit the medals, they should reach those 
gentlemen through your hands. The buildings occupying the site for 
the proposed church are now being demolished preparatory to the foun- 
dations being laid in the spring. The church has been (in design) 
turned completely round, so that it will now be correctly orientated ; 
leave for this alteration of plan having been obtained from the Bernese 
government. The west entrance will, at first, therefore be excessively 
confined ; but it is in contemplation to purchase the two next houses 
(the one next succeeding being the present Presbytery and belonging 
already to the Catholic Cbmmune) which wOI not only afford the ad- 
vantage of a tolerably spacious inclosed court west of the church, but 
will also enable the Commune to enlarge the presbytery and build also 
a residence for Sisters of Charity within the inclosure. I cannot but 
still think that the selection of the plan for the church has been an in* 
judicious one, and especiaUy as regards the cryptic lady chapel (to be 
used as the German church, as services id both French and German 
are necessary here) which will, I apprehend, be very dark and incon* 
venient. 

Yours very sincerely, 

G. J. R. GOEININ. 



THE RESTORATIONS IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

It is more than a year ago sinee the rumour first readhed ua of the 
projected restoration of tMs cathedral. It was said that the Dean and 
Chapter had determined to devote to this object a considerable line 
which had accrued to them. Much as we felt disposed to commend their 
fiberality in this matter, we were disappointed to learn that they did 
not propose to confide the intended alterations to any first-rate archi* 
tect of acknowledged reputation* but that they had left the ezecotioB 
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of this extensive restoration to the ordinary cathedral architect, with 
whose name and antecedents we had hitherto been unacquainted. 

The work is now sufficiently completed to enable us to form some 
opinion upon the wisdom of their step. The most prominent feature 
is the substitution of a double five-light First- Pointed window for the 
eighteenth-century Perpendicular east window, which so lately dia* 
figured the cathedral. The east end has been reconstructed to admit 
the double five-light, which now fills the entire space between the 
walb. The interior arches are supported by detached shafts of Pur- 
beck marble, and fresh pillars of the same material have been intro- 
duced in the place of old ones which were broken or decayed. All the 
Purbeck columns visible from the choir and Lady-chapel have been 
scraped and glazed with a common varnish ; but we were rather sur- 
prised to observe that this cleansing had not extended to those por- 
tions of the shafts which were supposed to be out of sight. 

The first impression produced upon our minds on entering the cathe- 
dral, was unquestionably one of momentary pleasure at the transfor- 
mation. It was one of those cases where any change was necessarily 
an improvement. The second glance, however, conveyed a feeling of 
as bitter disappointment. 

The new First* Pointed east window admits as great a body of light 
aa its predecessor, and appears disproportioned to the space which it is 
made to fill. The architect, we are told, professes to have literally 
copied it from the triplets in the eastern transepts ; and we can vouch 
for the precise similarity of the details, even down to the meagre string- 
course which divides the upper and lower tiers of lights. We readily 
admit that the triplets in question may have been well adapted to the 
side chapels to which they belong, but we cannot believe that the First- 
Pointed east window of the cathedral was ever of the same unomate 
and unpretending character. The whole analogy, indeed, of our cathe- 
drals would force us to an opposite conclusion, since it was usual to 
bestow every pains in lavishing ornament upon that particular portion 
of the fabric. This would afford an instance, if such were wanting, 
of the impossibility of attaining to the perfection of a complete design 
by a mere imitation of remaining fragments. Any commonplace 
builder can produce and combine facsimiles of the parts preserved, 
but it requires an architect of no inconsiderable power and experience 
to deduce from such details the original conception in its integrity. It 
is obvious that an east window of the period of those which have been 
copied, would have been far more elaborate in its details than the pre- 
sent double five- light. The lower windows are of the very plainest 
character of First- Pointed, possessing no moulding whatever, and the 
string-course which separates the tiers is equally poverty-stricken. 
' An architect of genius would have grappled more boldly with th4 
question, and, instead of treating the restoration as a mere archaeolo- 
gical reproduction, would have regarded it as a work cf art for all time. 
The cathedral is not so uniform in its style as to demand an Early- 
Pointed east window; and even the rich arcades of the triforium 
would better contrast with a window of the Middle style, than they 
will harmonise with the present unomate production. The styles o( 
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(he Middle Ages were perpetually yarying to salt the altering require*- 
ments of the times, and we shall best emulate the genius of their art 
by bearing in mind that we too have certain wants to supply. The 
absence of the symbol of Redemption from most of our altars, entails 
upon us the necessity of securing pictorial emblems of the Cruci- 
fixion in our stained glass east windows. A splendid Christian cathe- 
dral without a prominent representation of the Crucifixion, would be 
a contradiction ; and such a representation under existing circumstances 
can only be adequately produced in connexion with a Middle- Pointed 
window. We can scarcely conceive a more signal instance of archae- 
ological prudery than the attempt to preserve architectural purity by 
imitating a meagre Early- Pointed triplet (converting it into a five- 
light), where every object of utihty and beauty would have been far 
better accomplished by the insertion of a noble traceried window of a 
later period. 



MONTREAL CATHEDRAL. 

OuB readers may recollect that not long since a fire destroyed the old 
parish church of, Montreal* erected since the foundation of the see into 
a cathedral. The building, of the old-fashioned Establishment type, 
was of course wholly unworthy of its dignity; and it was the Bishop's 
just desire to take advantage of the casualty by replacing it with a 
more worthy structure. There were, of course, difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. " Christ Church" was parochial as well as cathedral, and 
there were, therefore, rights in seats and other considerations to be 
regarded. Moreover, the proposed change to a better site was not 
accomplished without some hesitation, and the selection of an architect, 
adopted by the American continent, was indispensable. Mr. Frank 
Wills was then alive, and under the circumstances, the choice falling 
on him is to be commended. Mr. Wilb completed the plan, and the 
elevation of the church, (the east end excepted,) and laid the founda- 
tions, when he died, and the completion of the work was entrusted to 
Mr. T. S. Scott, an architect resident at Montreal, who entered on the 
work with the laudable intention of carrying out the sound ecclesiolo- 
gical views of the Bishop and of Mr. WiUs. The result is, that the 
city of Montreal is being endowed with a real cathedral of ample di- 
mensions, and of imposing architecture, of which, thanks to the 
kindness of the Bishop, we are enabled to give a description. The 
style is Middle-Pointed, and the plan cruciform. The nave is fur- 
nished with aisles. The choir has a north aisle only. The mate- 
rial is the local gray limestone. The extreme external length is 
201 ft. 3 in., while iaternally the nave measures 1 12 ft. by 70, inclu- 
sive of the aisles. The transepts are 103 ft. 6 in. from north to south 
externally, and 99 ft. 1 in. internally, and 25 ft. from east to west. 
While the " choir,** called less correctly '* chancel*' in the plan, is 
46 ft. in length by 38. The excess of external over iatemal length 
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is cauaed by the existence of an open projeetiog western porch of 
three arches, the example for which Mn Wills fouod at Snettishan 
chorch, Norfolk, the prototype of the nave of Fredericton Cathe- 
dral, — ^but of which a more notorious example exists in 6. Germain 
TAuxerrois, at Paris. It is a feature not unsnited to a church of 
more, than parochial dignity, and not undesirable* we should imagine, 
in the Canadian climate, save that there a closed porch might* 
we should imagine* be still further preferable. The remaining 
ordoMMonce of the west end — ^four equal lights, and a late rose 
window above, the nave flanked by octag^al spirelets, and lhree*liglKt 
windows to the aisles — seems to us rather wanting in dignity. A 
larger, earlier rose, and the lower windows omitted, would have been 
better. The nave is of eight bays, the pillars being altematriy cir- 
cular and octagonal, with foliaged capitals. The clerestory is a range 
of spherical triangles, and the aisle windows are of three lights. On 
the south side is a porch in the second bay from the west. The two 
transepts are lower in their roofs than the nave, and terminate in 
four-light windows, with a door beneath. The central tower rises with 
a clear stage above the roof-ridge, containing a two-light belfry win- 
dow, and capped by a bold stone broach, with a single range of spire- 
lights and two bands above. The altitude of the whole steeple will be 
224 feet. We should plead for the removal of the dock-fsoes at the 
foot of the spire. The choir has a clerestory of three two-light win- 
dows. We trust Mr. Scott will modify his proposed treatment of the 
east end, by substituting a lai^ger window and one higher from the 
ground for the five-light window which he oflfers, and by abandoning 
the spherical- triangular window above. The choir is flanked by roomy 
vestries to the south, having the external aspect of an aisle, and corre- 
sponding to the north aisle, which opens by an arcade of three archea 
into the choir. Moreover, a very picturesque octagonal vestry, as it ia 
called, or chapter- house, has been already built to the south, connected 
with the cathedral through the vestries by a short passage. With ita 
high conical roof, this adjunct adds materially to the cathedral-like 
aspect of the pile. Mr. Scott proposes to cover the choir with % 
waggon roof of six sides, and the nave with an open roof of braces and 
a^ tie-beam. We should strongly urge in either case the adoption 
either of wooden groining, of which the precedent exists at S. Alban's, 
Selby, &c., &c., or of a curvilinear waggon-roof of the same material. 
Either expedient is more graceful and more minster-like, and has the 
practical advantage of most easily lending itself to such precautiona 
against the climate as felt laid between the inner and the outer roofis. 

We now come to arrangements. The sanctuary shears to be raised 
^on a single step. We should urge greater altitude, both for dignity, 
and in order to bring the altar more into eye and ear-shot of the whole 
congregation. Besides the altar stands upon a footpace, there are to 
the south triple sedilia, and to the north the episcopal seat. The choir 
is arranged on the ^ound-plan with two rows of stalls, while at the west 
end of the lantern is placed the reading-desk, facing north and west, and 
immediately adjacent to it the Bishop's •* wa/" (properly •' throme*') ao 
early English synonym for " cathedra." We should earnestly prow. 
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for a reviaon of these pfropoaals. There is no authority in a cathedral 
for divorcing the usual place of saying the service, and a Bishop's 
throne situated elsewhere than at the east end on one side (the south 
usually) of the stalls is unexampled. In the cathedral before us the 
remedy is obvious, viz., to furnish the lantern with as many stalls on 
each side as may be requisite for the most dignified performance of the 
ordinary service, on a Sunday or festival, and to place the Bishop's 
throne at their east end. Then, when upon an occasion like a visita- 
tion or s3mod, the Clergy of the diocese were collected, they might be 
disposed of upon benches temporarily ranged stall-wise in the eastern 
portion of the church, which would on other occasions, from being left 
void, be more convenient for Confirmations, and for crowded coounu- 
nions ; one row of fixed seats, however, against the side walla to the 
south, formed constructionally, with an arcading behind like those in 
the Chapter-house of Canterbury, and against the parclose to the 
north, would be quite admissible ritually, and would be architecturally 
an advantage, by relieving the bareness of the walls. But the stalls 
proposed should be in the lantern. The pulpit, of stone, will stand 
against the north-west lantern pier. We doubt the proposed position of 
the organ, in the north-western arch, as it would cut off sight and sound 
from tiie congregation there, and we should advise an organ-chamber 
opening northward into the eastern portion of the church, and south- 
ward into the transept* We hope that the position indicated for the 
font behind (to the congregation) the sonth-west lantern pier, is only 
a suggestion of the architect's. It does not correspond with the posi- 
tion which the Canon requires, and no baptisms there would be visible 
to more than a small portion of the worshippers. All the seats in the 
cathedral are to be uniform. 

Altogether Montreal cathedral will, when completed, mark an epoch 
in transatlantic ecdesiology. It will be the largest completed cathe- 
dral in America of our communion ; for although the new one at 
Toronto would, if completed^ be larger, it is as yet unfinished, and on 
(we believe) a much inferior and less correct plan. It will be the only 
cathedral which approaches the normal dimensions of such a building, 
for Fredericton cathedral is in size only a moderate parish church, and 
of that of Newfoundland the nave only has been erepted. We are the 
more glad, moreover, that the occasion given by the fire was not 
passed over, because the Roman Catholics of the same city are pre- 
paring to raise their cathedral at an enormous cost and of great dimen- 
sions, although they have, we hear, abandoned the intention of repro- 
ducing on a smaller scale S. Peter's at Rome, dissuaded from the step 
by the architect whom they had sent over to study it. 

In a wider aspect the erection of cathedrals for our North American 
bishops is desirable from the refiex influence which they must have 
upon the Church of the United States. There, as we have often had 
to observe, although episcopacy exists, yet a sort of republican feeling 
has hitherto stood in the way of local appellations for the sees, of 
cathedrals, or of chapters. When the Church of the States, however, 
beholds all these features characterising the Church of Canada, and the 
adjacent colonies, and these withal administering their own affairs by 
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duly convoked «ynod8, it will naturally aak itself why a vague and un- 
founded apprehension should stand in the way of the complete ertabUib- 
ment of the episcopate in its accessory, as now it is established in its 
essential characteristics. 



THE FESTIVAL OF PAROCHIAL CHOIRS AT LICHFIELD. 

Thb Diocesan Meeting of Parochial Choirs at Lichfield, which* as 
our readers will have heard, took place on the 6th of October, demands 
some notice at our hands, partly for what it already is, but more for 
what it ought, and might easily be made, to become. 

The idea was worthy of the highest praise. The cry against cathe- 
drals arose quite as much through indifference to them within the 
Church as through enmity without. The cathedral was nothing to the 
diocese* and the diocese in return cared nothing for the cathedral ; no 
better plan could be devised for bringing home to the scattered portions 
of a necessarily large diocese the value — ^it might almost be said, the 
existence — of its cathedral, than one which calls upon every parish that 
shows care for the public worship of Oon, to send its trained ungers 
to join their Bishop surrounded by his principal clergy and laity in one 
united service. Apart Arom all the religious and historical associadons 
which, to those who are at all awake to their influences, make the 
cathedral in most cases the fitting spot for such an object, it is ofben 
the only building available where such a massive service would be pos- 
sible. London seems at this moment at a loss for another Exeter Hall. 
Certainly our largest towns have their Free Trade or music halls : but 
the religious sense of large numbers besides Churchmen revolts against 
the employment of such places for worship. For the highest worship 
of the Church of England they could never be used without offence. 

Again, to the body of parochial singers the Cathedral at Lichfield 
showed itself in its true light, as a model and pattern. What was 
aimed at in each parish occasionally and imperfectly, was there seen to 
be ordinary and habitual. The appointments were (so to say) complete : 
the execution on the part of the choir was such as daily practice ^i- 
sured. Though the internal arrangements of the cathedral were in pro- 
cess of alteration, and although the addition of almost unmanageable 
numbers to the choir and of unprecedented masses to the congregation 
disturbed much of the usual routine ; yet the capabilities of the building, 
and the existence of the cathedral staff with all the means at its dis- 
posal, alone rendered it possible to invest the service with a dignity and 
beauty such as could not fail to elevate and impress those whoee 
highest ideal of worship had hitherto been that of a town parochial 
church. 

And that this was actually the result of the attempt is proved by the 
interest taken and the efforts made to join in these services. The ex- 
periment was tried for the first time a year ago. And if the small 
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wze of the city be taken into consideration, the distances from which 
the singers and those interested in them travelled, and the nature of 
the attraction, it may safely be said that the success this year was un- 
paralleled. Much has been said of late respecting the power of a great 
preacher external to the Church, and we have long been familiar with 
the presence of noted public singers at occasional festivals in two or 
three of our cathedrals, fiut at Lichfield there was no such attraction ; 
yet the long aisles were filled from end to end with crowds of wor- 
ahippers. Nor could the most scrupulous be oiFended by the presence 
of drawbacks which usually attend such celebrations. It is often felt 
how much admiration for the talents of the preacher, or that vanity 
and love of display which seem to be rarely separable from the efforts 
of public musical performers, detract from the religious value of such 
crowded services. But this was a purely Church celebration. The 
number of the performers and their position in the building were alike 
fatal to individual display. There may have been, and probably were, 
many excellent singers taking their part : but the tritons of the parish 
found themselves minnows in the cathedral shoal. If any did better 
than others, no one scarcely could have known it but themselves. 
The preacher was the Bishop of the diocese, — ^no stranger to his 
people : and he preached (it was said) '* as he always does." 

But having said thus much in praise of the endeavour and its success, 
it is necessary to notice one or two points in relation to these services, 
which (should they become annual, as proposed) certainly require more 
attention than they have yet received. But before doing this it will 
be well to consider an idea which is said to have been lately started, 
and which, if carried into effect, will (as it seems to us) entirely change 
the nature and value of the services. 

It has been proposed that for another time — instead of having one 
centre to which all the choirs are brought, and that one the cathedral, — 
there should be several centres in the various parts of the diocese, 
some large parish church being selected in each case for the resort of 
the neighbouring choirs. Our opinion of such a scheme may be 
gathered from what we have said of the advantages already secured 
under the present arrangement. We conceive that the whole moral 
force of this diocesan gathering would be lost by its subdivision. Sup* 
posing it to succeed, the presence of the Bishop and of the chief men 
of the diocese, both clergy and laity, would be wanting to every church 
but one. The example of the cathedral, its influences, its interest, its 
capabilities would be wasted, or enjoyed by only a few. The very fact 
of the massing such a number of Churchmen at no small personal cost 
to many for a common object, and that one in most complete harmony 
with the purest Church principles, is a spectacle of sympathy, and union, 
and growing strength which certainly ought not to be put out of sight. 
In the next place the selection of the new centres would entaiT endless 
jealousies and correspondence. Tlie large parish churches rarely have 
facilities for any unusual number of choirmen ; and their arrangements 
and appointments, and (let us add) their example, are among the 
worst Uiat could be found: scope also would be given for display, 
which it is so important to avoid. But the scheme would not succeed. 
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The interest attachiiig to some half a hundred or more local singeiSv 
together with the clergy of a neighbourhood, would not be suffident 
to attract any considerable numbers ; and what is now a dioceaan 
movement would be exchanged for a series of party manifettos. Tfaers 
should be but one centre for the diocese, and the cathedral is eMeatij 
the proper place. If under any circumstances the prestige of the ea* 
thedral can be dispensed with, it should be only in a diocese, Such as 
Rochester now is, where the mother church is locally alien to its de- 
pendencies ; or where some great manufocturing town has grown up, 
with its adequate building and converging system of railways, pointing' 
it out as the proper centre in our dsys of all diocesan work. 

Believing then, that Lichfield must be retained as the single place of 
gathering in the diocese, it remains to be considered how the numben 
taking part in the annual services may be prevented from outgrowing 
even the capabilities of the cathedral. 

Time and further experience may be safely trusted to put an end to 
one fault in the present practice, — ^viz., the admission of women and 
girls among the singers in the cathedral choir. It may be long before 
their voices can be dispensed with in their own churches, but surely it ia 
the worst taste (not to speak more strongly) to parade them on so public 
an occasion and in such a place; We believe that the authorities of th# 
cathedral did their best to find them an unobtrusive position in Uie aisles, 
and that the evil was much less this year than before. It will work its 
own cure. If in spite of this reduction the increasing number of ohoita 
applying for admission is found to be too large for proper handling* 
some process of weeding will have to be adopted, and choirs must tate 
part in the services 6y repreteniaiion, each sending up half or a third of 
its strength, or possibly only its picked voices. At the same time it 
will be a matter for regret should this become necessary ; as the unity 
of the several choirs would be broken, and the exclusion of members of 
a choir contains obvious elements of difilculty. 

And here it is important to remark, that the advantage of keeping 
each choir together, as a distinct body, was entirely lost sight of sft 
Lichfield. An attempt was made to mass the Toi(5bs accoidiug to thefa* 
kinds, altos in one part, tenon in another, basses in ^ third, >vitlioot 
regard to the choirs to which they belonged. Such an aferangemeoit 
might have been good in a building designed for conceit effects, and 
where the number of voices was aoeurately known ; but in tftiis case 
the effect would have been thrown away, owing to the distribution 
of the audience, and practically the attempt became utterly futile, for 
choir after choir streamed in over and above the numbers made allow- 
ance for, and the last comers occupied vacant seats wherever they 
could, without the slightest regard being possiUe to the balance (tf 
parts. It is to be hoped that another year this confusion will be 
avoided. More accurate computation of the numbers expected is re- 
quired. Bach choir should have its own position marked out for it ; 
and the clergy should be with their choirs, (such at least as are not 
mere visitors on the occasion.) and should be in their proper vestments. 
The assemblage of clergy in black gowns before the bishop's throne, 
and in the procession at his entrance, was a blot npon the proceedings. 
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and wholly out of keeping with the arrangements proper for such an 
occasion. 

It is clear that there should be a procession ; but it should consist of 
those who are about to take their part in the service, vis. the whole body 
of surpliced singers, clergy included. Large as the number is, it surely 
would not require very much marshalling where each individual is a 
member of a trained ehoir. No sight could be imagined more orderly* 
and at the same time more stirring, than that of some seven hundred 
choristers moving down to meet the Bishop at the west door, and then 
returning before him to their proper places in the choir. 

Subsidiary to this* and indeed in any case» it will be neeessary in 
Aiture, to set apart some portion of the cathedral or, — which would be 
better — some lull or schoolroom in the precincts, for the proper vesting 
of the choirs. Nothing could be more inconvenient than the want of 
arrangements for the surplices. Men and boys oarrjring their own in 
the town, boxes in one comer of the cathedral, bags in another, left to 
take care of themselves ; between the services surplices stuffed under or 
over the seats previously used — all might have been avoided by a little 
more precaution. While thankfully acknowledging the care and good* 
will of the cathedral officials in so many things, it is not too much to 
ask that such points as these should be attended to. Certainly the idea 
of the choirs' meeting will not be efficiently carried out until they are. 

The performance of the music requires notice only as pointing out 
clearly what style to choose, and what to avoid on such occasions. 
Any one who was watching for effects could not fail to be struck by 
the grandeur of the simple monotonic recitation of the Apostles' 
Creed, and Loa&'s Prayer. Next to these ranked the familiar chords 
of the '* Old Hundredth,*' These were the only passages throughout 
the day's services, which furnished to the listener any idea of the num* 
ber of voices engaged, or of their power. Approaching these perhaps, 
though far below them in vigour, were a few verses in the Bvening 
Psalms, sang to a single chant, (Alcock,) which the choirs evidently 
tiioroiighly entered. into. Wherever ddioacy of execution was needed, 
6r Bttiet accuracy of time, (as in the MomiBg Anthem,) the failure was 
eonspiouoos. And very little refleetion is required to show that it 
could dot be otherwise. Howevar much the choirs might have prac* 
tised iad^>endently, they had no ezperienee of each o&er. Even 
the short reheaisal between the services worked a great change for 
the better. In addition to this the extended line of singers, conforaif- 
ing itself to the nature of the bvildiBg, rendered it very difficult to 
keep the extremes together in rapid or very maiiced musical passages. 
If the object of the meeting were to induce the choirs to study music 
requiring more knowledge, practice, and execution than they would if 
left to themselves, there -might be reason for the present style of selec- 
tion. As however the object is to give the choirs music which they 
can dl sing, and by joining in bring out and feel their united strength 
and beauty, it seems a mistake to neglect those wealthy stores of the 
great church composers — music, be it remembered, of the highest class 
•I— who wrote as if they always had in view those very dangers which 
were lat^l to much of the lichfield music. . . 
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ICONOGRAPHICAL REFORM IN ROMB. 

Two recent numbers of the Analecta Juris PoiUifidi, a periodical ap<* 
parentiy of considerable aatbority. published at Rome, contain an 
article with the beading *' fiiblical Truth Defended agunst the Errors 
of Painting," which is too remarkable, considering what the history of 
religious art in Italy has been during and since the Renaissance, for 
us to pass it over unnoticed. Two independent vicious principles have 
during that period corrupted Christian iconography. The firet is the 
admission of Pagan and sensuous feelings, and the second the frequent 
substitution of an unarchaeological realism : the mere representation 
of men and women of the painter's own day, for that sub-mystic con* 
ventionalism, which reverence has found by experience to be the moat 
wholesome method of treating religious subjects. The Roman critic 
denounces the Paganism and the lasciviousness of much of the so- 
called sacred painting of later ages, in language identical with the 
terms employed by ourselves, by Pugin, by the French writers, such as 
MM. De Montalemhert, Didron, Viollet Le Due, &c., — in a word, by 
the whole '* Ecclesiological " school of Europe. Such a testimony 
issuing from the capital of the Renaissance, is in itself a remarkable 
sign. But the wonder does not stop here, for the corrective which it 
is proposed to apply to the art of the future* has little respect for the 
sub-mystic and the conventional, and reposes upon the broadest ac- 
ceptance of strict dry historical feu^t — upon pure Biblicism in short. 
Many of the maxims which this article enforces might have been the 
emanation of unpuritsnised dissent, and the production of a writer who 
moulded his feelings on Burder*s Manners and Customs, and Dr. Ro- 
binson's Scriptural Researches, with a study of Mr. Ruskin passim. 
We will give a few instances of the good and the bad features of this 
essay, of its protest in favour of reverence and purity on the one side, 
and of its provokingly prosaic realism on the other, and then suggest 
a few of the reflections which force themselves upon our mind while 
studying such an utterance from Rome. The article starts by strongly 
reprobating the usual representation of the Circumcision as per- 
formed by the High Priest in the Temple, — alleging truly that it 
•must have taken place in the grotto of Bethlehem, and not by the 
hands even of an ordinary priest, but by those of the Virgin Mother, 
Why not by those of S. Joseph is not explained, llie analogy given of 
Zipporah was an exceptional case. The introduction of the High Priest 
is termed the " height of folly." Raphael's type of the Temple, viz., a 
modern Italian church, meets with little mercy. The predilection of 
painters for such subjects as Lot's daughters, Potiphar's wife, Bath- 
sheba, and Susanna, is severely and justly reprobated. The exhibition 
of the nude generally is strongly denounced, an exception being made 
in the case of Adam and Eve. The representation of living persona 
under sacred characters is stigmatized, and most particularly if the 
painting be made the record of the artist's amours. Certain symbolical 
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representations are reprobated as implying false doctrine, such as tbe 
Trinity as a multiplex head, the Blessed Virgin represented as carry- 
ing the TaiNiTT in her bosom» or our Loan as descending on her in a 
bodily form at the Annunciation. Tbe error of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints being represented in a Doom as praying for those already 
reprobated is strongly condemned. 

The fashion of painting seraphim and cherubim as winged heads 
meets with favour as an escape from the dilemma of dress or no dress ; 
the writer's matter-of-fact theory rendering him averse to vesting those 
spirits in tunics, while his decency leads him to see the difficulty of 
depicting them undraped. The following quotation is noticeable for 
the very cold and hesitating tone of its permission. After disposing of 
8. Michael, S. Gabriel, and S. Raphael, the article goes on, " the 
question has been asked if the four other archangels could be repr^ 
sented in paintings ? That seems to be permitted, although Scripture 
does not acquaint us with their names. There have been churches 
dedicated to the seven Archangels, notably at Palermo, where a beau- 
tiful painting representing them is admired.*' It will be observed how 
completely tihis passage ignores the traditionary Uriel. 

In the Epiphany the representation of one of the kings as black is 
reprobated without the slightest aUusion to its symbolical meaning, as 
indicating that all races of men appeared there by representation. The 
Purification affords an opportunity for. a further protest against un- 
archieological architecture, and notice is particularly and justly taken 
of the incorrectness of representing the Ark in the second Temple. 
Paintings of our Blessed Lord and S. John playing as children are 
rejected as destitute of authority. Immersion up to the breast at the 
Baptism is enjoined. The vesting of our Lord during the period of 
His Ministry in a white dress is condemned, because the garments of 
the poor in Palestine were unbleached. Here again the writer over- 
looks the obvious and wholesome symbolism which dictated the adop- 
tion of this colour. The Transfiguration gives occasion to speak of 
the horns attributed to Moses as "a pure piece of stupidity, for who 
does not know that comtUa means resplendent P*' backed up by a quota- 
tion from S. Thomas Aquinas. In tbe Flagellation, as many soldiers are 
to be crowded in as the canvass admits of, because a cohort contained 
450 men, and these should therefore be as nearly as possible given in 
full complement. Upon the artistic absurdity of this dictum we need 
not insist ; John Martin only could have complied with its demands. 
Yet the writer in the same paragraph accepts, or professes to accept, 
the authenticity of the alleged column of flagellation at Rome. Tlie 
crosses of the two thieves are to resemble that of our Blessed Lord, 
and they are not to be attached with cords* The dress of S. Stephen 
is not too accurately to. reproduce the deacon's vestments. S. George 
killing the dragon is rejected, and S. Martin while dividing his cloak 
is not to be on horseback. 

We might multiply our specimens, but these suffice. The author of 
the article cannot, we believe, have seen how far his principle, if carried 
out, would lead him. He condemns inflexibly all resort to the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels. Yet there cannot be much doubt that the out- 
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-work of tradition about the BlesBcd Viigin's temporal gramleiir in bar 
yottthfiil days, her dedication in the Temple, marriage by the High- 
Friestt &c., as originally embodied in those Goapele, bad much to do with 
the formation of her cvJiui in the Roroiftb Churcb» and that some of 
these legends directly led up to Rome's last novelty, the Immaculate 
Conception. What can we then infer from so decided a proclama- 
tion of adherenoe to the bare historical realitieB of the Can<mical Scrip- 
turea, (though only in iconography,) emanating feom Rome itself^ so 
soon after the proclamation ol the new dogma ? We have left the not 
least surprising fsct for the last. We were made acquainted with dua 
article by a translation of it in the Umwers, which devotes four auc*- 
eessive fmnUleitmB to its diBsemination. That paper must be indeed 
blind to the true force of what it takes such pains to put into vogue. 
Is there then at this day-^when Ultramontaniam seems at the utmoet 
height of proaperity^^a oounteraoting ioiuence secretly at work, even 
in Roine ? In Fruice we know that there is, whether large or sanatt, 
a professed Chdliean party. But the phenomenon of such an appeal to 
rigid fiiblieal fsct being made in the pi^ea of a weighty penodical 
of the Pope's own city, is one which invites consideration, and may be 
pregnant of some unexpected future. 



THE LADIES' EMBROIDERY SOCIETY. 

This excellent association has just completed its third year of sucoeaaful 
existence. We subjoin a list of the works executed during the past 
year. An altar-cloth for Peterborough cathedral, from the designs of 
Mr. Bodley, is, we understand, in progress. The amount of annual 
subscription in aid of the scheme for providing altar^fumiture for poor 
churches has now nearly reached £20. We need scarcely remind 
our readers that this association undertakes embroidery for churches at 
a cost which barely covers the outlay for materials ; the ladies giving 
their time and labour gratuitously. The foUowing churches have he&tk 
enriched with frqntals of admirable workmanship during the last twelve 
months :-«<^tapleton, Gloucestershire; France-Lynch, Bisley, ditto; 
Wantage, Berkshire; S. Alban's, Worcester; Aberporth, Csjrdigan- 
shire( Baldersby, Yorkshire, (two altar-cloths and a pall) Power- 
stock, Dorsetshire ; new chapel, House of Men^, Clewer; Clanna- 
borough. North Devon. 

Altar-cloths have been given by the society to the cathedral. Ma- 
ritaburgh^ Natal, and to the new church at Belmont, a district of 
Durham. 
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ICONOGRAPHY OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

Wx are glad to be able to report* that M. Reichensperger has com- 
municated to us the gratifying intelligence that the Chapter of Cologne 
has adopted the scheme, proposed by Mr. Surges in our pages, for the 
painted glass in the clerestory of the nave of the cathedral, with only 
a few modifications in the details. We congratulate our accomplished 
fellow-labourer, and the ecclesiologists of England in general, on a 
success so briUiaot for our national branch of the great movement, as 
the adoption, for the iconographic decoration of the greatest growing 
church in the world, of a plan tendered for acceptance through the 
medium of our journal. We trust that the State authorities, who 
exercise so much influence over the works at Cologne, will not oppose 
any obstacles to the realisation of the project. 



HARTS PARISH CHURCHES. 

Designs for Parish Churches, in the Three Styles of English Church 
Architecture ; with an Analysis of each Style ; a Review of the No' 
menclature of the Periods of English- Gothic Architecture ; and some 
Remarks introductory to Church Building, exemplified in a Series of 
over One Hundred Illustrations. By J. Colbm an Hart, Architect. 
New York : Dana and Co. 1857. 

It is long since we have heard anything about architectural progress 
in the United States, and most of our information centres in the 
fact that the New York Ecclesiological Society no longer exists. 
It is with the greater pleasure, therefore, that we welcome from a 
New York architect, Mr. J. C. Hart, the handsome volume now be- 
fore us. Its somewhat verbose title accurately describes its contents. 
We have first an introduction in which the author, quoting extensively 
from Cis-Atlantic architectural works, discusses the origin of English* 
Pointed architecture ; and then, in order, enlarges on the necessity of a 
right orientation, on the proper distribution of grountl-plan, and the 
right use of material. Then the entrance, the chancel, the gallery, 
the pew, the altar, the sedilia, piscina^ font, pulpit, and lettern, are 
treated of in succession; and some remarks on warming and venti- 
lating, and on the canons of Gothic composition, as laid down by Mr. 
F. A. Paley, conclude the introduction. In a chapter on Nomencla- 
ture, Mr. Hart adopts the Rickman terminology fur the styles in pre- 
ference to our own. In the remainder of the volume we have a kind 
of analysis for the general characteristics of each style, with an ex- 
planation of the plates that illustrate the volume. These plates are, in 
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fact, the working drawings of six churches, two in each style, as de- 
signed hy Mr. Hart» in exemplification of his theories. There is little 
novelty in the letter- press of this well-meant volume, and nothing that 
would be worth quoting for English readers. It is satisfactory to find 
that such good principles, theological as well as sesthetical, find an 
audience among our American brethren ; and we do not doubt that 
Mr. Hart*s volume, which is beautifully "got up," and agreeably, 
though somewhat magniloquently, written, will have an important in- 
fluence for good among 'i'ransatlantic cburch-builders. But the ori- 
ginal designs thus given to the world are scarcely such as we can 
pass by without criticism. They are far more successful in aim than 
in execution, and are very far inferior to the ideal standard that was 
present to the mind of their author. It is to be much regretted, that 
Mr. Hart did not confine his illustrations to ancient specimens of 
Pointed design, such as would have instructed and improved his 
readers* taste, without fear of a contrary result ; and such also as would 
have saved his book from the imputation of being in some sort an ela* 
borate advertisement of his own architectural skill. However it is 
with the most kindly feelings that we proceed to point out some of the 
features in Mr. Hart*s churches, which are open to criticism. 

The first design is for a small First-Pointed church, with chancel and 
north-east sacristy ; nave and two aisles, which do not reach the west 
end ; and a south-west porch. The treatment of this porch in the 
ground-plan is unsatisfactory. It should have lined with the west end 
of the aisle, and so have avoided the awkward recesses on each side 
between the buttresses. The external elevations of this design show a 
series of overgrown lancets, a system of buttresses — (of two stages) 
which in no way reproduce the characteristic pecuharities of the style, 
and a very heavy and displeasing bell-cote on the west gable. It is a 
most singular thing, that the south wall of the chancel should be 
shown as completely blank. In a northern latitude this is surely most 
incomprehensible. The roofs are well-pitched ; the gables are coped ; 
and a clumsy plain cr('SS adorns the chancel end. The design in no 
way recalls, to an English eye, a First- Pointed village- church. But the 
other First-Pointed design for a larger church is still worse. Here we 
have a nave and chancel, the latter having a vestry at the north-west 
end, and an organ chamber at the south-west end ; the former having 
two aisles with an engaged tower at the west end of the northern one, 
and a south-west porch. In this design the roofs are low, the lancets 
stumpy, and the buttresses without specific charscter. The tower has 
a belfry-stage, much overdone with horizontal stringcourses, and a 
broach spire of poor detail and proportions. But worst of all, the aisles 
are gabled transversely with gables of varying height, one of them 
containing a large unequal triplet. Inside, this des^ign shows cylin- 
drical shafts containing nothing but a timber framing over nave and 
aisles. The arcades, therefore, so to call them, are merely wooden 
struts ; and a heavy horizontal beam goes from each shaft to the outer 
wall. This is not Pointed design, wiiatever else it may be. The in- 
ternal arrangements are seldom shown. Here, however, there is a 
close chancel -screen. 
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The first Middle- Pointed design is cruciform, with a porch in 
the middle of each side of an aisleless nave, and a diminutive pro- 
jecting west tower. The latter is the worst feature. It is a small 
square, broached into a narrow octagon, with an octagonal spirelet* 
and is little more than a staircase turret, or pinnacle, aping the 
place of a regular tower. The windows are of twotrefoiled lights* 
Again the chancel has blank south wall. The second Middle-Pointed 
church is very ambitious, but not by any means successful. It is de- 
formed by gigantic pedimented buttresses, which all rise above the 
eaves and gables. The plan is highly unsuitable for the purpose and 
dimensions of the building. It comprises chancel, with sacristy and 
organ chamber at the two western ends, transepts, each with two 
aisles (!), clerestoried nave and aisles, and a porch in the middle of each 
side. The tower is central ; and its supports seem manifestly inade- 
quate. The chancel arch here is a most extraordinary composition, 
being composed of one set of cloistered shafts, rising from the capitals 
of another. This design in proportion to its ambition is a complete 
failure, utterly unlike an old building. But, as generally, the detail 
is better than the ensemble. In fact, we look upon all these designs 
as the attempts of an architect, who has either never had the advan- 
tage of seeing English architecture, or has failed to apprehend the 
genius of the style, to work up borrowed detail into an architectural 
whole. The smaller of the two Third-Pointed designs is still more 
meagre ; a small bruciform building, with squat central tower — shaving 
a feeble embattled parapet. Here we have the old mannerisms: a 
blank south wall to the chancel, porches in the exact middle of each 
side of the nave, buttresses in prim succession, and the most awkward 
external recesses on the ground plan. The last design has a series of 
large square- headed clerestory windows, a great show of Perpendicular 
tracery, flat lead roof, and a west tower with an octagonal spire rising 
from an irregularly embattled parapet. The internal arcade is some« 
what better. 

It is not a little surprising that an architect who is so well disposed 
as Mr. Hart, and who has so resolutely endeavoured to master the 
theoretical peculiarities of Pointed architecture has so signally failed in 
the practice of his art. We can wish nothing better for him than a 
visit to Europe, where he may learn the broader characteristics of the 
style, and study how to use his knowledge of detail in general grouping 
and composition. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE S. PATRICK'S SOCIETY. 

Proceedings of the Saint Patrick's Society for the Study of Eccle- 
siology* Parts I. II. III. Dublin : Hodges and Smith. 

Thrss brochares have reached us from Ireland » which we hasten to 
commend to our readers. Part I.. Mr. W. Annesley Mayne's paper 
on S. Patrick's Cathedral, we have already noticed in our volume for 
1855, page 196. The other two are new to us. The former of these 
is a communication from the Rev. John Jebb, of Peterstow, on Christ 
Church Cathedral and its Precinct. It is illustrated by a block plan of 
the church and its entourage, copied from a map made in 1760, with 
many additional references. We do not find here, as we hoped to do, 
an account of the present state of the church. Mr. Jebb chiefly 
confines himself to reproducing, from this old ground plan, the former 
condition of the choral arrangements of the cathedral. They were 
as bad as possible, and the alterations made since that time are little 
better. Mr. Jebb*s description may be quoted. 

** The alterations made about four-and-twenty years ago consisted in the 
removal of the galleries from the choir, the opening the aisles of the dioir 
(which were anciently chapels) for the aecommodation of the congregation, 
the new roofing and panelling, and reseating of the choir after a fashion 
which hat all the merit of originality, the totiu alteration of the stalls, both in 
character and position, the substitution of a sort of bed, instead of a stall for 
both Dean and Precentor, the insertion of fanciful mullions in the windows, 
various innovations of a peculiar character in the venerable transept, and the 
demolition of S. Marv's Chapel, and the erection of some buildings on its site, 
which have already changed their original destination. 

" No doubt these alterations were made with the best intentions ; and some 
of them were improvements, e. g., the removal of the galleries, which encum- 
bered and disfigured the narrow choir, and hid the very curious and ancient 
arches in that part of the building. And it must be admitted that the choir 
is so crooked and unsymmetrical, as almost to defy the resources of the most 
skilful architect. But it is to be lamented that the alterations were made at a 
time when the true principles of church architecture had not been revived in 
Ireland, and when a general opinion prevailed, that the proper business of a 
Gothic architect was to indulge in fancies as chimerical as the deooiations 
which cover the walls of Uzmal or Palenque." 

Part III. contains two short papers : one by Mr. J. Huband Smith, 
the Curator of the Society, on the Church and Round Tower of S. 
Michael le Pole : the other by Mr. John S. Sloane, C. E., on the Ancient 
Buildings at S. Doulough^s. S. Michael le Pole was a church in Dub- 
lin, near S. Patrick's cathedral, built, it is supposed, about 1145. Its 
round tower was not wholly removed till 1782. This communication 
has a merely antiquarian interest. The notice of S. Doulough's is more 
important, and is illustrated with plan, perspectives, and details. This 
curious building — something like a chapel with massive central tower 
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— contains seven separate apartments and three staircases. The apart- 
ments are supposed to have been dormitories, cells, a refectory, and 
a chapel. We quote Mr. Sloane's description, which however is 
scarcely intelligible without illustrations. 

'* I will DOW endeavour to convey to you my ideas as to the probable use 
of this building. From the number of apartments, and their arrangement^ I 
am disposed to believe that the structure may have been a monastery or 
college. Archdall, in his Monast. Hibem,t calls it an abbey. The first room 
or vaulted chamber, in which is the mass of masonry, called S. Doulough*s 
tomb, may have been the chapel. I am led to this conclusion from its 
positioo, and from its being the only portion of the building entered by a 
convenient doorway ; from it the stairs lead (independently of the rest of the 
building) to the small apartments above, probably the abode of the superior. 
The large room to the east, on the ground- floor, was, I suppose, the refectory ; 
and the long room over it, the dormitory. The traditions of the neighbour- 
hood point to the room in the tower as the ' library.' Some writers ascribe 
the Eastern portion of the building to a later date than the western ; but so far 
as I could judge from appearances, the two roofs, although differing in height 
are identicsl in structure, and want of uniformity in door-cases and windows 
prevails alike throughout the entire building. The peculiar honeycombed ap- 
pearance of the stone inside the roof, and which must have taken centaries 
of dampness to produce, is observable all through that part of the structure ; 
and whilst I must admit that there are some comparatively modern windows 
in the eastern portion, I will contend that the entire building is of a style and 
period partaking strongly of the architecture of the thirteenth century. The 
windows of one light occur frequently, and there is a total absence of label 
or hood moulding. Tbe mullions and jambs of the original windows are 
merely splayed at an angle of forty-five degrees. There is no attempt 
at any sort of column or columnar arrangement ; and to suppose the build- 
ing of a date earlier than the thirteenth century, is to suppose either that 
not one of the original windows remains, or that the natives of this country 
possessed a knowledge and practised a style of architecture three centuries 
before it was developed in the sister kingdom. Dr. Petrie, in his work on the 
Round Towers of Ireland, writes, * In smaller churches of oblong form, with- 
out chancels, the roofs appear to have been generally constructed of stone : theur 
sides at the ridge forming a very acute angle ; and this mode of construction 
was continued down to the period of the introduction of the Pointed or 
Gothic style into Ireland, as in the beautiful church called Cormac's Chapel 
at Cashel, which was finished in the year 1134, and S. Doulough's church, 
near Dublin, which is obviously of later date.' " 

Mr. Sloane concludes his paper with an account of the octagonal 
baptistery still remaining near the building just described, and with the 
expression of a hope that some attempt may be made to preserve the 
remains from further dilapidation. We should be glad to see proofs of 
still greater activity on the part of the S. Patrick's Ecclesiological 
Society. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE 

OF SCOTLAND. 

JVantaciions of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, Session 1855 
— 56. Edinburgh: Lizare. 

Wb are glad to welcome another fasciculus of the Transactions of the 
Architectural Institute of Scotland. It contains seven papers, besides 
a very interesting Introductory Address delivered at the opening of the 
Session by Bishop Terrot, the new Primus of the Scotch Church. The 
Bishop's harangue is exceedingly worth reading, as containing the 
views of an unprejudiced man of literary and artistic tastes upon many 
of the architectural questions of the day . Many, perhaps most, of his 
views are identical with those which have so often been enforced in 
this journal ; but from others we widely differ. In particular. Bishop 
Terrot finds practical objections as to extent and convenience of congre- 
gational accommodation in the ordinary plan of a Pointed church, and 
seems to dream of a possible expression of the idea of " Rowland 
Hill's Chapel" in the Blackfriars Road in the form of a gigantic poly- 
gonal chapter-house. In this the Bishop, besides overlooking certain 
technical objections', seems to forget the ritual requirements of Catholic 
worship. We have more sympathy with him when he urges a freer 
use of the plan of a Greek church with a central dome. Turning from 
theory to practice. Bishop Terrot gives an intelligent criticism of 
modem architectural progress, — preferring the new street architecture 
of Glasgow to that of Edinburgh, but praising New Cannon Street in 
London above all. We need not discuss the lecturer's opinions on the 
chibs and palaces of London. In church-architecture his highest 
praise is reserved for the Gordon Square building ; but All Saints, 
Margaret Street, which is warmly commended, is criticised — without 
much propriety — as postponing form to colour. Doncaster church is 
next mentioned with warm approbation, and Mr. Beckett Denieon's 
lecture highly lauded. The Bishop concludes with some remarks on 
the unfitness of Greek architecture for the English climate and on the 
importance of an architectural library. 

The more professional part of the volume before us contains a 
valuable paper by Mr. David Cousin on the Domestic Architecture of 
Paris ; one by Mr. George Burnett, on the Architecture of Nuremberg 
— illustrated by various engravings, and full of instructive sug- 
gestions ; another by Mr. P. A. Fraser, on the Principle of Usefulness 
as a governing feature in the architecture of the Ancients — which 
is somewhat crude and inappropriate to the present advanced state of 
knowledge on the subject; a scientific paper by Mr. T. Davis on 
Wrought and Cast Iron Beams ; an essay on the Laying out of Open 
Spaces in Towns by Mr. J. Murray ; a curious notice of the Egyptian 
Obelisks in Rome — with views showing their comparative scale and other 
characteristics ; and finally a somewhat sketchy paper on the Monu- 
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mental Edifices of the Egyptians by Professor Donaldson. The native 
professional members of the Institute seem to have contributed the 
least valuable portion to the present part of its Transactions. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and Arehaological Society. 
Vol. II. Parts I. and II. Sessions 1850 — 5% 

Thb late publication of Part II. of the second volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of this Society, — which, however, by an unexplained delay, 
only brings dow^n the records of its Transactions to the end of 1852 — 
reminds us that we have hitherto omitted to notice the appearance 
of the former Part. The first volume of the Liverpool proceedings 
vas very hopeful and vigorous : and the new matter now before us is 
of sterling value, though some of the papers^ only now given to the 
world, have lost their force and timeliness by the progress of affairs 
since their original composition. 

The annual excursions of the Liverpool archaeologists, described in 
the present volumes, were to Chester and Shrewsbury. The pro- 
ceedings were spirited and interesting on both occasions* Many of 
the papers now published are well- written and highly instructive. 
Mr. S. Huggins contributes thoughtful essays on the Genealogy of the 
Fine Arts and on Expression in Architecture. Mr. Frank Howard's 
paper on Ornaments seems scarcely worth making public. We notice 
two illustrated papers by Mr. T. D. Barry on the details of Pointed 
Architecture. A very useful feature of this Society's operations is the 
public discussion of various architectural points. One discussion, ex- 
tending over two meetings, was on the question whether Gothic or 
Italian architecture is most suited to the general purposes of the present 
age and country. The Pointed style was defended by Mr. Raffles Brown, 
Mr. Barry, Mr. Rimmer, Mr. Joseph Boult, Mr. Howard, Mr. Hay, 
and Mr. Laker; and the other side was taken by Messrs. Homer, 
Charles Reed, Picton, Mc Bride and others. The discussion was 
searching, and conducted in an excellent temper. Of course no result 
was arrived at. Another discussion was taken on the proper position 
of the organ in S. George's Hall, 

In the later part we select for commendation Mr. Horner's Essay on 
the Associations of Taste. Mr. F. Howard's very severe criticisms on 
Mr. Ruskin are out of date. The Architectural History of Liverpool 
from 1667 to 1769 is ably pursued by Mr. Picton, the then President 
of the Association. Mr. S. Huggins is worth reading in his disquisition 
on the Form, Treatment, and Application of the Pediment. The last 
published part is thinner than its predecessors, and several papers read 
before the Society have not been printed. We hope that we may 80on 
have to welcome another volume. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTBB Meeting was held at Arklow Hoase, on Wednesday, 
Not. ^b, 1857. Present : Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., in the chair, Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. France, Bev. S. 8. Greatheed, Rev. T. Helmore. 
Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 

The Lord Bishop of Montreal was admitted a patron of the society* 
and remained through a considerable time of the committee's session. 
His Lordship consulted the committee on the designs for his cathedral. 
BOW in course of building by Mr. T. S. Scott, in completion of the 
original design of the late Mr. F. Wills. 

W. Cunliffe Brooke, Esq., of Barlow Hall, Manchester, Alfred 
Heales, Esq., of Doctors' Commons, and J. P. Seddon, Esq.. of Llan* 
dafF, were elected ordinary members. 

Mr. J. Clarke met the committee, and exhibited the designs for the 
restoration of Slaogham church, Sussex. He also brought a pro- 
gramme of the lectures about to be given at the Architectural Museum, 
and exhibited a curious corn-mill which he had found, in his restora- 
tion of Brozboume church, used as a stoup, inside the door. 

Mr. Clayton met the committee, and exhibited some anatomical 
studies by a promising pupil of his, Mr. J. Redfem ; and also some 
cartoons and studies for the figures of prophets lately set up by him- 
self, in conjunction with Mr. Bell, in the clerestory of Westminster 
Abbey, and for the stained windows preparing for the great hall of 
University College, Sydney. 

Mr. Slater met the committee, and consulted it on the position of 
the pulpit in bis lately designed cathedral at Kilmore ; and also ex- 
hibited the drawings for the thorough restoration of Coleshill church, 
Warwickshire. 

Mr. Burges met the committee, and explained the progress of nego- 
oiations at Constantinople for the site of the proposed memorial church. 
He also exhibited the designs for that chnrch as curtailed to suit the 
intended site, and an interesting coloured sketch of the Turkish moeaie 
stained glass as used in the mosques. The committee accepted aft 
offer of Mr. Burges of a paper on metal work and bijouterie. 

Mr. Street met the committee, and exhibited his designs for a new 
church at Stantonbury, near Wolverton ; for one at Pokesdown, near 
Bournemouth ; and for one at Winterbourne Down, Gloucestershire. 
His proposal to refit, or rather recast, S. Dionis Backchurch, London, 
was also considered ; and the committee were favoured with a sight of 
some exquisite sketches made during a late tour in Italy. 

Mr. Tniefitt met the committee, and exhibited the drawings of a 
new school at Bryn Coch, in Wales, and also some spirited designs for 
metalwork, which he has some thoughts of publishing. 

Mr. Pedley met the committee, who handed over to him the silver 
medal won by him in the late competition for a church at Bern. Mr. 
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Pedley exhibited his prize Bern designs, and also some designs for a 
competition cburcli and for some cemetery chapels. 

Mr. Brewer, as representing Mr, Goldlie. of Sheffield, met the com- 
mittee, and received the gold medal adjudged to him in the Bern 
competition. The committee examined Mr. Ooldie's admirable prize 
design, to which the critique in the Ecclesiologisi would have assigned 
the highest prize in the competition. 

The committee next examined some designs by Mr. O. G. Scott, 
and a sketch for an organ-case for S. Mary, Oreenhithe. They also 
inspected designs by Mr. S. S. Teulon, for the re- arrangement and 
sumptaous adornment of the private chapel at Blenheim ; for the res- 
toration of Bletsoe church, and Wardwell church, Suffolk; for the 
alteration and addition of an apse to Ghrist Church, Blackfriars ; for 
schools at Ely and Misterton ; for a pcursonage at Curridge ; and for a 
village club, lecture, and church-service room at Wimbledon. He sent 
also the rich reredos of the new church at Wells, Somerset. 

The committee also examined the drawings by Messes. Prichard and 
Seddon for a new church and parsonage at Gwm Bran, Monmouth- 
shire ; for new schools at Cymmer ; and for the restoration of Lansoy 
church, Monmouthshire. They also inspected Mr. Bodley's draw- 
ings for the rebuilding of Burrington church. Herefordshire, and a 
beautiful sketch for an embroidered altar-cloth for Peterborough cathe- 
dral. Mr. Norton sent his designs for a new church at Stoke Bishop, 
near Bristol, and some sketches for the reredos and tower screen at 
Stapleton, Gloucestershire ; and Mr. W. M. Teulon, his designs for a 
parsonage-house to be built at Guilsborough, Yorkshire, by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

A number of the Revue de VArt Chr^ien was laid on the table ; 
and letters were read horn several persona, including thanks for the 
Ecelesiologist from the Surrey Archaeological Association. Id com- 
pliance with an invitation fh>m the Oxford Architectural Society, 
it was resolved that some of the members should, if possible, attend 
at the congress of Architectural Societies to be held at Oxford* in 
June, 1858. 

The committee passed the following resolution : " Resolved — ^The com- 
mittee of the Ecclesiological Society begs to express its sincere regret 
at the late unprecedented outrage of the destruction by fire of the nave 
of Hawarden church, recently restored by the taate and mufiificence of 
Sir Stephen Glynne, one of the vice-presidents of the society." 

The first Motett meeting for the ensuing season was fixed for De- 
oember 15th. 

Alter some routine business the committee adjourned. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

Wb are very glad to hear that this Institutioa is in a very proeperoua 
condition, and that the fine collection is often used by students. We 
subjoin a list of the meetings and lectures announced for the ensuing 
season: — 

Wednesday, Jan. 13. Evening Meeting. Professor Cockbbbll, R.A., in 

the Chair. Award of prize by Mr. Ruskim. 

„ n 27 • -On Aneient and Modem Architectural Omsment 

contrasted. By John P. SBDnoM, Esq., F.S.A. 

„ Feb. 12. On the Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. 

By John Henry Parkbr, Esq., F.S.A. 

M M 26. On Uie Right Use of Ancient Examples. By G. E. 

Strbbt, Esq., F.S.A. 

M Mar. 12. On Ancient Timber Framing. By Raphabl Bran- 

don, Esq. 

M M 26. On the Selection of Objects for Study in the Archi- 

tectural Museum. By Gborgb Oilbbrt Scott, 
Esq., A.R.A. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mrbtino was held at the Society's Rooms on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 1 1, the Rev. Dr. Blozam, President, in the chair. The following 
new members were elected : — R. O. Livingstone, Esq., Oriel College, 
R. A. Carden, Esq., Exeter College, llie presents received were : — 
Kilkenny Reports, Vol. I. Parts 9 and 10, presented by the Society ; 
Liverpool Architectural Society's Reports, Vol. II., Parts \,% and 3 ; 
Copy of Engravings of the Remains of the Bishop of Soisson's Palace, 
Septmons, and S. Kenelm's Chapel, Hale's Owen, presented by Mr. 
Richard Hussey, London. The President then called upon Mr. Lowder 
to read his paper on Church Restoration, of which the following is an 
epitome : — I. The Tme Principles of Restoration considered, opposed 
to Renovation ; the duty of careful study of the original feeUng of the 
building and harmony of it ; the duty of studiously abstaining from 
touching or retouching old work, especially in figure carving and the 
grotesque ; the duty of endeavouring to produce not the effect of anew 
building, but to leave the old building as little altered in venerable 
effect as possible, and as much in the spirit of its original designer. 
II. Modern restorations, from neglecting the true principle of humbly 
observing the character of the original, succeed only in producing life* 
less compositions ; the carelessness in observing ancient character; the 
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evils of copying from pablications without regard to ancient character ; 
general hints for Restorers, &c. The President tendered the thadu of 
the Society to Mr. Lowder for his useful paper, with nearly the whole 
of which he entirely agreed. ITie meeting was then adjourned. 



A Meeting of the Society was held November 17th, when the fol* 
lowing gentlemen were elected officers. 

PRBSIDBHT. 

The Prmdpal of S. Edmimd Hall. 

TBBABURBR. 

The Rev. S. W. Wayte, Trinity CoUege. 

SaCRBTAAT. 

Mr. E. K. Bennet, Univenity College. 

IIBIIBBR8 OP COini ITTBB. 

Mr. J. H. Parker. 

Mr. Backeridge. 

Mr. Lowder, S. Edmiind Hall. 

Mr. Codrington, Wadham CoU^e. 

Mr. Alderman Spiers. 

Mr. Minchin, Wadham College. 

i 

AUDITORS. 

The Maiter of Univenity. 

Dr. Blozam, Magdalene CoD^ge. 



CAMBRIDGB ARCHITBCTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting of the Society for the October Term was held on 
Thursday evening, October 29. In the absence of the P^resident, the 
chair was taken by the Rev. 6. Williams, one of the Vioe-IVesidents 
of the Society, liie senior Secretary having read the minutes of the 
last meeting, and the Society having confirmed them, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : — 

PRBSIDBMT. 

The Rev. G. E. Corrie, D.D., Matter of Jemi College. 

TRBASURBR. 

The Rev. M. M. A. Wilkinaon, M.A., Fdlow of Unity College. 

8BCRBTARIB8. 

R. J. Donne, Trinity College. 
W. T. T. Drake, Trinity College. 
C. Trotter, Trinity College. 

CURATOR. 

U. J. Matthew, Trinity College. 
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lUv. H. M. Ingnn, MJL, Trimlj Cdkjge. 
J. W. Ckurk, B.A., Trinity CoH«ee. 
H. T. KingdoD, Trinitj College. 
W. M. Fawcett, Jesns College. 

AVDITORS. 

Rev. 6. P. Reyner, B.D., f^Oaw of 8. John** Collegt. 
Rev. W. C. Mathuon, M*A., Fellow of Trinity CoUegv. 

Mr. Drake then proposed, aod Mr. W. M. Fawcett seconded, that 
the Society become a subeoriber to the Architectural Photograpluc 
Association. The motion was agreed to unanimously, and Mr. Faw- 
cett laid on the table several copies of the Report of the Association 
for 1857. 

The senior Secretary then read a Paper on the History of Glass 
Fainting, illustrated by a series of examples* drawn and traced by Mr. 
Wailes ^m the stained-glass windows of Chartres, Strasbui^g, and 
other foreign cathedrals. When the Pbper was • concluded, the Rev. 
H. R. Lisard, Trinity College, made some admirable remarks on Che 
reasons why large groups of figures, extending across all the lights of 
a window, are so unpleasing to the eye. The Rer. G. Williams spoke 
at some length on the same subject, and gave an inteiesting account of 
the deliberations which had been held relative to the stained glass with 
which Glasgow cathedral will shortly be filled. The conclusion arrived 
at by the Committee was that Mumch glass should be employed ; and 
Mr. Williams was anxious to get up a protest against what he felt 
would be a national calamity, the filling the windows of a First- 
Foiuted cathedral with glass in a style so little suited to it. The 
Society then adjourned till November 13th. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OB THE ARCHDEACONRY 

OF NORTHAMPTON. 

At the Annual Meeting of this Society, in the absence of liie H^- 
SherifP^ who was advertised to take the chair. Lord Henley consented to 
preside. 

The Rev. H. J. Bigge announced the composition of the Committee 
for the ensuing year, viz., the old members and two new members, the 
Reverends H. L. Elliott and M. W. Gregory ; aid stated th«t the 
Rev. Dr. Lightfoot had been elected an honorary member. 

The Rev. T. James was next called upon to read the Report. 

" The architecture of a country may be said to be its petrified 
history ; and most ingenious theories have been framed to show that 
not only the power and wealth and character of a nation, but that the 
happiness and morality of a people, may be discovered from its archi- 
tectural monuments. Now, if this be true, it may apply, on a smaller 
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wad modified scale, to counties as well as coantries, and thns the 
report of the Arehitectnral Society for the Archdeaconry of North- 
ampton, if pfoperiy written, would be nothing else than an epitome of 
onr social and moral condition for the current year ; in short, a little 
local annual register of the domestic politics of die counties of North- 
amptonshire and Rutlandshire. This would certainly to us be a very 
flattering and satisfsctory reccvd of our general condition. If our 
religious, and educational, and social, and commercial prosperity have 
kept pace with our architectural demonstrations, we may certainly 
congratulate one another as being a highly respectable community, and 
quite a pattern to the nine neighbouring counties touching us all 
round ; for I have to report this year the usual steady progress of 
restored churches, and new schools and parsonages, and (that agricul* 
ture and trade be not unrepresented) of new com exchanges also-— 
a class of buildings which might have been made the greatest oma« 
ments of our towns had the love of art in onr citizens and yeomen 
kept pace with their material prosperity. Certainly, Northamptoii, 
in its monster room, which, in just conscioosness of its ugliness, 
skulks behind some respectable iJiop fronts, set no very hopeful ex* 
ample to the county at large, and we must regret that here and else- 
where the opportunity has been lost of rendering our municipal and 
commercial buildings indicative, as they are in France and Belgium 
and Holland, <tf the proi^>erity of the age which erected them. None, 
however, of the plans oif these buildings have ever passed through 
the hands of our society, though it would be no presumption to say 
that our advice might often (as has been the case with the church 
plans laid before us) have saved the sharelKMers considerable expense, 
at the same time that nothing was detracted from the convemence or 
beauty of the building. 

" In ^urch restoration, this year will be remarkable for the com- 
mencement of two works, one in each portion of the archdeaconry, die 
most important and extensive which have been undertaken since the 
formation of our society^ and in both of which we have been permitted 
to take a more than ordinary share. I allude to the churches of Oakham 
and Higham Ferrers, each certainly standing first in size and beauty in its 
own county. At Christmas last the sum of £800 was anonymously sent 
through the hands of your secretary towards the much-needed restoia- 
tioa of the fine church of the county town of Rutland, with the simple 
conditions that the work should be begun this year, and that the plans 
should be approved by the committee of your society. There were 
many difficulties in the way of carrying out this munificent offer, and 
ttiere always are lions in ^e path of those who look for them; but 
these were all in course of time pot to flight, and by the hearty co- 
operation of the vicar, the curate and the diurchwardens, the groood 
was soon cleared for commencing tiie work, and the money only was 
wanting. Large as was the first offer, there yet remained, aoooiding 
to the architect's estimate, a sum of at least £4000 more to be supplied ; 
but Mr. Finch, of Burley, the patron of the living, came forward with 
a donation of £1000, and the remainder of the sum has already been 
raised within the specified time, the plans have been approved by your 
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committee, and Mr. Soott, the architect, is already at work in restoring 
a church which, if its external effect can rarely be matched among 
parishchurches, it is much more true to say that the condition of its 
interior was quite unparalleled. Of all the many neglected and uglified 
churches (I suppose I may be excused for using this as a synonym for 
churchwarden's ' beautified/) this certainly beat all that I ever saw. 
In an area large enough for at least 300 pews, there were certainly not 
six alike. I could not even find three of like height or proportion. 
There were two galleries, one over the other, at the west end ; the 
pulpit hangings were those said to be put up when the chunsh was 
placed in mourning for GFeorge III., and to get to some pews ^ba had 
to pass through two others, box within box, and each, of course, with 
its door and lock. I speak of these things freely now, as they are 
already swept away ; but in justice to the incumbent and parishioners I 
ought to add that they had long been ashamed of the state of their church, 
and were only biding their opportunity to take its thorough restoration in 
hand. The whole of the roofe are to be of oak, and the seats of the 
same material, after a modified pattern of an old existing bench. Hie 
chancel will be reserved for the choir, and every other arrangement 
carried out in the most correct form and substantial material. 

" Bad example is proverbially contagious ; but happily for human 
nature it is not only evil things that are infectious. Laughter, as 
well as smallpox, is catching, and the contagion of good example in 
the matter of church restoration may now be recorded as an ascer- 
tained fact. We last year attended the opening of the admirably 
restored church of Stan wick, and even then it was hinted that its 
example was likely to be followed in the neighbourhood. Already the 
church of Little Addington has been placed in the hands of yoor 
townsman, Mr. Law, and an excellent restoration is being effected 
there. Hie arches of the tower, engaged within the church, are 
opened, and this rather uncommon feature which Little Addington has 
in common with Oakham will give great additional beauty to the 
restored building. The seats wiU be all alike and open, and the 
chancel reserved for the choir. The drawings and plans for this 
work are in the room to-day. Still more directly did the restoration 
of Stanwick church lead to that of Higham Ferrers. It may be 
remembered that in the society's work on die ' Churches of the Arch- 
deaconry,' this was the first described, and the most amply illustrated. 
It deserved this distinction as weU from its size and beauty as from its 
association with Archbishop Chicheley, the great architectural prelate 
of his day, the protegi and the disciple of William of Wykeham. 
There is, however, but a small portion of the existing church which can 
be referred to his hand. The beautiful woodwork in the chancel is un- 
doubtedly his, and the bede-house and school-room still remaining in 
the churchyard are in themselves enough to declare his munificent 
labours of charity and education. The work has been entrusted to 
Mr. Slater, the restorer of Stanwick, and as it has been undertaken 
in the very best style, following on all points the original forms, and is 
to be executed in the best material, the small and not wealthy paiidi 
of Higham seems to have special claims on the county generally for 
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asmstance, and your committee therefore, considering the interest and 
extent of the work, has undertaken to recommend the cause of Higham 
church to the liberality of its members. The Warden and Fellows of 
All Souls* College, Oxford, mindful of the birthplace of their founder, 
have contributed £200, and the late Earl Fitzwilliam, with lus usual 
generosity, gave £1000. 

'* In recording our regret at the loss from the list of our vice-pre- 
sidents of one of so simple and independent a mind, and so endeared to 
all with whom he came in contact, as Lord Fitzwilliam, it is pleasing 
to have to combine with his memory the mention of an act so liberal 
and so beneficial to the objects of the society as his parting gift to the 
church of Higham Ferrers. The parishioners themselves have raised 
the sum of upwards of £1,500 ; there yet, however, remains the 
large sum of £2000 to be made good before all the works contemplated 
by the parishioners can be effected. The curious pavement within 
the altar-rails will be most carefully preserved without any unnecessary 
restoration. 

" This morning the plans for a new aisle of Greaton church have been 
laid before the committee, and approved. They are by Mr. WilUam 
Smith, of London, a member of our society, who has kindly attended 
the meeting to-day to exhibit them. 

" The plans for a chancel at Newton, a hamlet of Oeddington, by 
Mr. Slater, have been submitted to the committee and approved, and 
will be carried out immediately on the completion of the mother 
churchy which has also been restored, and will be re-opened for Divine 
service on Thursday week. I have just been informed that the Duke 
of Buccleugh, hearing of the new chancel at Newton, most liberally 
expressed his intention to restore the rest of the church, and Mr. 
Slater has been commiBsioned to prepare plans accordingly. I have 
also to report of the church of llieddingworth, which is so much 
beholden to the kindness of the members of this society, that the 
works are going on satisfactorily though slowly. The zeal with which 
carpenters and masons will obliterate every trace of old work, if not 
constantly superintended, passes the belief of all except those who have 
experienced it. It happened in my own church that there were very 
few details of this kind which could fall under the destroyer's hand, 
but nearly every one that could has disappeared ; the only bit of 
Norman work, the only bit of painted glass (to say nothing of the 
rough handling of old woodwork and wall-decoration,) vanished before 
I could rescue them, though I was hardly absent from the spot a whole 
day. This does not bring me to the conclusion that such things are 
not to be cared for, but rather that they require the most particular care, 
and I feel more than ever the necessity of protesting against that 
wholesale renewal, which, under the plea of making everything square 
and round, making what the workmen call a good job of it, destroys 
those little evidences of by-gone art and history which, ya, themselves, 
perhaps unimportant, yet preserve that association with the past gene- 
rations of builders and restorers that give our churches half of the 
interest they possess for a cultivated mind. 

** In point of arrangement, I hope I have been able to effect all that 
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ooald be denrecL Some yean ago^ at our ammal meeting, I 
aOowed to read a pi^^er on the intenial fitting and arrangement of 
churolies. I do not find that in practice I have been obliged to belie 
any one of the prindplea there laid down, bat I remember that 
I stopped short as to the chanoeL, not being fuUy persuaded what pre- 
cise course to recommend. I may, perhaps, be allowed now to state 
the resolt of my later experience. I am oouTinoed that the only satis- 
factory arrangement is to appropriate it absolutely to the choir ; we all 
know, of courae, that this was its original destination, that the chancel 
of a church answers to the choir of a cathedral, but as in the latter case 
Uie diminution in the number of cathedral ministen and the change in 
the spirit of our services has led to an encroachment in the choir cf the 
OB^edral, so the same and other causes have tended to a still more 
entire misappropriation of the chancels of our parish churches. In the 
cathedral space, at least, has been left to the singen, but in parochial 
churches they have been wholly ousted from their proper position* 
This has necessarily led to the erection of western galleries, for i^iat* 
ever tiie diaracter of church music, whether choral or ooogsegational, 
or a combination of both, there must be a more or less trained body of 
singen ; and they must sit together. I need not speak of the incon* 
veniences of these galleries, and how almoet inevitably they lead to 
irreverence, isolation and disonler. Their prsotical evils are every- 
where felt, and the difficulty of providing a position elsewhere for the 
choir is, in most cases, the only reason for their continued retention. 
I am aware that very serious diffiaulties would meet us in many 
churches, — how the long occupation of the chancel by the aquize or ^ 
rectcNT might be made a formidable x>bBtacle ; but whatever the common 
difficulty, it is something to know what should be done where it ctm be 
done : and I believe that in a diorough reseating of a whole dmrch, it 
would almost always be practicable to assign the chanoel to the par* 
poses for which it was built. 

*' At present, both in building and restoring ohorches» where we do 
not carry out this evident principle, we are often guility of the gie a tea t 
of shams. We instinedvely foel, in building a new chnrch, that m 
chancel is required ; we note the unecdesiastioal character of those 
churches that were, a few years ago, built without one ; and oons^ 
quentiy» in all the approved examp^ of modem chnrches* a ohanoel 
of fair proportions has formed a part of the design; but instead of 
asngnaig it> when built, to the choir, for whom (if with any meaning 
at aU,) it was meant as much as the tower is for the bells, its area ia 
thrown into the spaoe for general aocommodation« and either assigned 
to the clergyman's family, or filled by some fo,vouxed memben of the 
congregation, 

" Again, in fitting up a restored chancel, we instinctively arrange it 
stallwise, or with longitodinal benches, an arrangement excellent for 
an antiphonal quire, where the singen answer one another, and 
where to be in each other's sight assists the correctocss of the sing- 
ing ; but which, in a narrow chancel, snoh as most parochial ones are* 
has for the memben of the general congregation sitting there nearly 
the same evils as the square and ill-arsanged pews, where people. were 
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all looking at one another, instiead of having their eyes a6 well ae their 
hearts all turning one way, and minding the same thing. Thus one 
anomaly produces another, and the chancel arrangement which wodld 
be best for the singers, becomes the worst for the part of the general 
congregation who sit there. But place your choir in the chancel, 
and the most correct arrangement becomes also the most reasonable. 
The original meaning and use of the chancel is restored, the congre* 
gation no longer turn round and look up to the gallery, the quire come 
under the eye of the minister, and naturally take their part in leading 
the responses, instead of the one monotone of the parish clerk. In this 
case the prayer-desk— or (what I would rather prefer) a stall, with 
desk on each side, within a low screen (for a high screen across the 
chancel-arch I hold to be unsuited to our rituid>-^would be at the 
extreme west end of the chancel, just under the chancel-arch, where 
the minister would best be seen and heard. I am not advocating full 
choral service for our village churches, which, for my own part, I 
do not think in all cases suited to them ; but I am supposing an 
ordinarily trained quire to lead congregational psalmody, and I am con- 
vinced that no other arrangement will tend so much to the reverential 
practice of it, as the arrangement I have advocated. Besides the per- 
sonal difficulties, which, I know, will often occur to carry out this 
plan, I am aware also that the structural form of many of our churches 
would prevent this arrangement ; but without expecting its universal 
adoption, it is something, as 1 have said, to know what the right plan 
is, in order that, as opportunity occurs, it may be adopted. 

'^ Plans for restoring the north side of Stoke Albany, for reseating 
the chancel of Kettering church, by Mr. Slater, and for a new vestry at 
Stoke Braeme, have also been approved of by your committee during 
the past year. To the arrangement of Great Oakley church, the 
committee could not give the same unreserved approval, and at Har- 
borough, though the improvements, on the whole, are very great, their 
recommendations have only been partially carried ont. But generally 
the arrangement of churches seems now so well understood, that there 
is seldom any important alteration to be suggested in the j^ans of 
those architects who are kind cmd self-confident enough to submit their 
designs to our notice. 

•' If the restoration of churches may be thought to typify the renewed 
spirit in ecclesiastical matters generally in this archdeaconry, so may 
the enlargement and restoration of the grammar schools of the county 
symbolize the new life which I trust is being infused in the educational, 
as well as material, economy of the old foundations. The restoration 
of the fine old school at Quilsborongh, in both these senses, is an event 
that I hope I may have next year to chronicle. In the plans which 
have been prepared for it by Mr. Law, the greatest care has been 
taken to preserve the old architectural features, and to introduce 
nothing which ^all be inharmonious with them. The trustees expect 
to be clear of the Court of Chancery in the course of a few months* 
and the repair of that very interesting school -house wil) then at once 
be proceeded with. 

" The very noble room which will form the practising school for the 
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Tnuning Institution, at Peterborongb, has been already commeDced. 
The plana by Mr. Scott have been more than once before the society, 
and are exhibited here to-day. In speaking of Peterborough I should 
mention that mainly by the exertions of the vicar, a spire has just been 
added to the tower of the new church of S. Mark*8« giving the crown- 
ing finish to a church whose partial completion was referred to in last 
year's report. 

" In the Cathedral the painting of the ceiling at the east end in 
place of some sham groining has greatly added to the dignity of the 
choir. The next work to be taken in hand is, I believe, the removal of 
whitewash from the stone work, and we may then hope to see some 
further colour introduced into the choir, and the apse brought into 
some faint rivalry with the exquisite work recently executed in the east 
end of the sister cathedral at Ely. 

" The ordinary proceedings of the year were enlivened by a visit to 
the remains of Shoseley Nunnery, near Towcester, the diiscovery of 
which was first notified on the occasion of our meeting here last year. 

" The state of our finances, with other reasons, compelled us to drop 
the publication of the annual volume of reports and papers last year. 
The difficulties which occurred with respect to that publication have 
now been overcome, and the Rev. E. Trollope, the secretary of the 
Ldncoln Society, has been appointed general editor of the joint volume ; 
and by economy in the printing we hope to reduce considerably the 
expense of the volume which has hitherto run away with all our 
current money. 

" In taking a retrospect of the progress of architecture during the 
past year, beyond our immediate sphere, the most important events 
have been the competition for the English Church at Constantinople, 
and the Public Offices, at Westminster. Many of you probflibly 
examined the Exhibition of Drawings in Westminster Hall. Though 
the grandest public competition since that of the Houses of Parliament, 
I do not think that either the interest taken in the exhibition, or the 
merit of the designs as a whole, showed an advance in architectural 
taste either in the public or the architects, adequate to what might 
have been expected. It seems to me that the architectural literature 
of the day outruns the practical execution. Certainly if we are to 
acquiesce in the decision of the judges, and take those for the best 
designs which they have pronounced to be so, we have not much reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the result of a competition open to all 
styles and all artists. It is understood that the design to which 
the first premium was awarded will not necessarily be carried out* and, 
as the question is still open, I would put in a word against the so- 
called Italian style, which seems to have found most favour with the 
judges, but which, neither in association, effect, economy, or con- 
venience, appears to have any claims over our national Gothic style. 
Mr. Scott's drawings, here to-day, will speak for themselves, and 
I think that no one, on seeing how the capabilities of Gothic are 
carried out, would wish to see any other than this style in connection 
with the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. The very late period 
of Gothic art, in which the Houses of Parliament are built, would pro- 
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bably not now be adopted by the able arcbitect, bad be now to re-eon- 
sider tbe subject ; but, as tbe towers of tbat fine mass of buildings be- 
come completed, the defects of the flatness and too minute decoration 
of the main building fade away, and those who most abused the design 
are now coming round to acknowledge it, with all its faults, tbe finest 
public building of modem times. How the beauties of an earlier style 
can be adapted to our municipal and official buildings, Mr. Scott's plan 
for a new Town Hall at Halifax, Yorkshire, and the alternative design 
for the Foreign Office, sufficiently show ; and as if to prove the 
universal applicability of Gothic, he has, in the memorial to Sir Charles 
Hotham, to be erected at Melbourne, Australia, grappled with it in 
its most difficult form, and made of a columnar monument, thoroughly 
Ch>thic in its treatment, one of the most beautiful compositions of 
national art. 

" To the Constantinople church of Mr. Slater I may also, with con- 
fidence, direct the attention of architectural students. I own myself 
that I prefer the more English character given to this design to the 
Italian phase, beautiful as it is, which has been adopted in the successful 
plan. The problem yet remains to be solved — how best to adapt our 
northern architecture to southern climes, not following merely Italian 
models, but planting English churches in hot climates. Unhappily the 
recent disasters of India will shortly call our attention especially to 
this point. The utter destruction of churches there will call upon the 
genius of our architects, as well as on the liberality of churchmen, to 
replace them. I might say much on this head, but 1 have already 
encroached too much on your time. I will therefore only add in con- 
clusion on this subject that I trust that for the time to come, in 
re-organizing her power in India, England will take care that her mate- 
rial churches there shall exhibit as g^eat an improvement over the poor 
and unworthy fabrics now destroyed, as her general policy will present 
the aspect of her spiritual Church, no longer succumbing to heathen- 
ism, but in all the fulness of her power, and in the majesty of her sim- 
plicity and truth.*' 

The Rev. G. A. Poole read an interesting paper on Colour as applic- 
able to Architecture. 



WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the Annual Meeting of this society the Very Rev. the Dean took 
the chair, and caUed on Mr. St. Patrick to read the report. 

It stated that the past twelve months had been as eventful as any 
which the society had experienced, and the committee were justified in 
believing that it now stood in a better position than it had occupied 
since its first formation. Mr. Boutell had, during the past year, ex- 
tended his investigations to the whole fabric of Worcester cathedral, 
of which he bad made a careful survey, and was prepared to read a 
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paper on the 8«b|eot» which would hereafter be expanded into a haod- 
book» the want of which had been much felt. The committee expreaeed 
their regret that no steps had been taken to renew the fine structure of 
Chaddesley Gorbett church from its present neglected condition. The 
report detailed the various excursions held by the society during the 
past year, and also the proposal made at Birmingham to form a War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire Archaeological Association in connection 
with this society, but on a wider basis. In noticing new and import* 
ant works of restoration during the past year, the report alluded to 
what is now being done at the cathedral, and the committee warmly 
congratulated the Dean aud Chapter upon the skUl and fidelity with 
which their architect (Mr. Perkins) had seized and carried out the idea 
of the artist who originally designed the choir. The new works at S. 
Helen's, S. Martin's, and S. Nicholas*, were then glanced at, the new 
windows in the latter church being considered unsatisfactory in oen* 
sequence of the restrictions imposed on the artist. Arrow church, 
near Alcester, had been restored at the cost of the rector ; Bushley 
church had a spacious and dignified chancel newly erected ; and at 
Church Lench great improvements have been effected. Broughton 
chapel, from the designs of Mr. Hopkins, and new schools for S. 
Peter's parish, and those at Hallow (the latter also by Mr. Hopkins), 
were next noticed. 

The report was read and adopted, the society's officers re-elected, 
a committee appointed ; the Rev. C. Boutell was elected honorary 
member ; and the Hon. F. Lygon, who had resigned the office of se- 
cretary, was elected a vice-president. Other members were also 
elected. 

The company then left the* room, and proceeded to the cathedral, 
where the Rev. C. Boutell gave an explanation of the principal features 
of the edifice. He first quoted the authorities from which the history 
of Worcester cathedral had been or might be collected, and expressed 
his opinion that somewhere or other the archives of the priory were in 
existence, which, if found, would throw great light upon the construc- 
tion of the building in which they were assembled. Then be went 
through the history of the cathedral as already recorded in the books, 
and next came to consider the fabric itself in its various features. The 
earliest portion of the building was of course that constructed by 
Wulstan, 1084. Fires took places in 1113 and 120^, and a great 
storm occurred in 1^2^, each of which accidents greatly injured and 
more or less destroyed the principal portions of the building. The 
crypt was no doubt a portion of Wulstan's edifice, and many other 
fragments peeped out here and there in the walls above ground, which 
he rapidly indicated. Wulstan's building had an apsidal east end, 
which terminated a little to the east of King John's tomb, and a por- 
tion of that end of the crypt which had just been opened through the 
kind liberality and attention of the Dean and Chapter proved that an 
aisle bad been carried round that apse. A legend having prevailed in 
the city to the effect that a subterraneous passage formerly extended 
from the CHthedral to some other ecclesiastical building, an arch had 
been opened which was thought to have led to that passage, but the 
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result wat to show that beyond that arch was not a passage but a con- 
tinuation of the crypt, or a chapel in it. The central Norman tower 
of Wulstan's cathedral had probably fallen. An arch in the vestry 
was believed by some to be Saxon, but the fact was that Norman 
architects were employed here before as well as after the Conquest, 
and there were no positive data for saying where the Saxon ended and 
the Norman began. Wulstan's cathedral, however, was no doubt 
began and ended by himself, though he might have removed some 
portions of the older building, which was situated north of the present 
one, and worked them up in his own, as was customary* But the first 
fire to which he had alluded nearly destroyed this first Norman church, 
and the second Norman building seemed to have been constructed in 
that Transitional style which marked the change from Norman to 
Gothic, and wherein Norman treatment was combined with Gothic 
principles, as might be seen in the two westernmost arches of the nave. 
After the second fire, in 1202, arose the First-Pointed portion of the 
cathedral. Bishop Sylvester dedicated his work in 1218, and the 
lecturer knew of no instance in the country wherein so much delicacy 
of taste and artistic treatment were exhibited as in this portion of our 
own cathedral, which he contrasted with S. Alban's, the latter being 
bold, massive, and almost colossal. Some of the carved capitals in the 
choir of Worcester were as sharp and complete as on the day they left 
the hand of the sculptor. There were three grave slabs lying on the 
floor just underneath the great east window, two of which no doubt 
were intended to represent the two Bishops during whose lives that 
portion of the cathedral had been erected, and this view was confirmed 
by the bosses on the ceiling immediately above. Mr. Boutell had no 
doubt that King John's tomb occupied originally the same position as 
it does now, for the best of all reasons, that the present Lady chapel 
had not been erected at the time of his death, and therefore he could 
not have been buried there. After pointing out the special features of 
the choir and east end, descanting on its individual beauties, and its 
general uniformity of plan combined with great diversity of detail, the 
lecturer alluded to the restorations now in progress, expressing his 
strong admiration of the manner in which they had been planned and 
executed. Mr. Boutell next took his hearers round the interior of the 
building. First he passed to the chapel in the south transept, near 
Prince Arthur's tomb, and it was a great satisfaction to his hearers to 
find that he had turned his attention to the curious sculptures which 
decorate the arcade work. In the south chapel the subject appears to 
be the Resurrection, one of the spandrils representing the Saviour as 
Judge, and others on the right and left containing the sheep and goats 
respectively. One of the spandrils has three coffins, with the dead raising 
up the lids. These sculptures were strongly characterised by Byzantine 
feeling, as might be seen in the costume. Nearer the east end was an in> 
teresting specimen of early armour and a mounted knight. Then on the 
north side of the aisle of the lady chapel was a carved spandril representing 
a Bishop dedicating a newly-built church, probably intended for Bishop 
Sylvester. An angel was receiving the gift ; and a dove, representing 
the Holt Spxbxt, was issuing from a cloud, inspiring the prelate to 
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make the preseiitation. The recent restoiiitbns had also brought to 
light many old relics — one was a piscina on the south side of the Lady 
chapel, and on the north side a staircase leading through the thickness 
of the wall to the triforium above. Again, in the north aisle of the 
chancel, underneath the little oriel window which was probably con- 
structed for the sacristan to look into the cathedral from his residence 
outside, an arch had just been opened, leading to a passage in the wall 
where was a staircase leading up to that window, and the iron hinge of 
the original door was still remaining. Next, Mr. Boutell led the com- 
pany down t9 the crypt, which had been lighted up for the occasion. 
Here the lecturer showed the excavations which had been made to 
ascertain the apsidal arrangements and the alleged subterranean |)a8- 
sage to which he had alluded. He also pointed out a curious specimen 
of wall decoration resorted to by the Normans, called "the trowel 
poiot.'* Then the party reascended to the nave, when Mr. Boutell 
described the distinctive features of both sides, one having been built 
previous to the other. At three o'clock the company attended Divine 
service, and afterwards Mr. Boutell resumed his subject, by taking 
his hearers round the cloisters to the chapter-house and college-school 
(the ancient refectory.) He took occasion to deprecate the mutilation 
of the arch mouldings of the principal entrance to the cloisters, by the 
carpenters engaged at the recent musical festival, and then pointed out 
the fine proportions of the college-hall, which, he said, was the finest and 
largest room of the period (about 1330) in the kingdom. The passage 
leading from the cloisters to the ancient priory exhibited work of as 
old a period as any in the building ; and if any part were ante-Norman, 
that was probably so, and corresponded with specimens at S. Alban's. 
The windows of the upper transept met with his unqualified approba- 
tion as being exceedingly beautiful and unique. 

Soon after seven o'clock the society met in the lecture-room. Sir 
£. A. H. Lech mere took the chair, and a paper was read by Mr. Cham- 
berlain on street architecture. Mr. Walker then described the designs 
submitted in competition for the Memorial Church at (Constantinople 
—the prize and mentioned plans for which were hung round the room. 
Mr. Boutell next delivered an address on the structure of the cathe* 
dral, of which he produced a large ground plan. 

Next morning the members and friends went by an early train to 
Pershore, and proceeded to Pinvin chapel, where some mural paintings 
have been recently discovered. From thence the party proceeded to 
the new chapel at Broughton (recently constructed from the designs of 
Mr. Hopkins). Next they went to Besford chapel, the half-timbered 
nave, rood-loft, and monuments of which were objects of considerable 
interest. They arrived at Pershore at two o'clock, and proceeded to 
the Abbey church, where between two and three hundred persons were 
assembled. A paper had been prepared by Mr. T. H. Galton on the 
history of the abbey, but that gentleman being unavoidably absent, it 
was read by Mr. St. Patrick, and contained a summary of the legendary 
lore and historical details connected with the abbey and monastery. 
The Rev. C. Boutell afterwards described th3 monumental remains 
here, particularly commenting on a very early and excellent example 
of a cross-legged knight. 
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A paper was next read by W. J. Hopkins, Esq., architect. " On the 
architectural history of Holy Cross Pershore Abbey.'* He set out 
by stating that on the site of that building there had been six dis- 
tinct structures, the first being by Oswald, nephew to Ethelred, 
King of Mercia, and the oldest portions of the present edifice Mr. 
Hopkins considered might possibly be ante- Norman, the work of 
Earl Oddo. Next, the evidence afforded by the structure itself was 
minutely weighed, Mr. Hopkins finding several portions of the masonry* 
especially in the south transept, which were apparently of too rude a 
character for Norman work. The masonry of the arcade also was very 
similar to that of the chancel arch at Wyre Piddle, hitherto considered 
the only acknowledged Saxon example in this county. The general 
plan, arrangement, and date of the Norman work of the three abbeys 
of Gloucester, 1 ewkesbury, and Pershore, were so similar that Mr. 
Hopkins had drawn plans of them on the same scale, for the purpose 
of comparison. It appeared that there was originally a north transept 
somewhat similar to the south one, also that the present Early English 
choir was built upon Norman foundations. Next the lecturer went on 
to consider the Early English work erected by Bishop Gervais and his 
successors, and pointed out its various peculiarities, observing with 
reference to the vaulting that in his opinion there was no specimen in 
the country equal to it for beauty of arrangement and construction. 
After noticing the beautiful lantern tower and the later work of the 
abbey, Mr. Hopkins concluded by observing — *' Three times at least the 
sacred piles erected upon this spot had been entirely or nearly destroyed 
by fire, and three times had the piety of our forefathers erected in their 
place buildings still more beautiful and magnificent, when the ruthless 
hand of Henry VHI. made them a crumbling mass of ruins, but still 
leaving enough of their former beauty to encourage the Churchmen of 
our day to exert themselves once more to render these ruins a suitable 
place for the honour of Him to whose service it has been so many cen- 
turies dedicated." Afterwards the party sat down to dinner, the Hon. 
F. Lygon in the chair. The discussion included as its main topic the 
desirability of restoring the fine old Abbey church, the chairman parti- 
cularly expressing a hope that the visit of this society to Pershore 
would have a good practical result in hastening an event so much to 
be wished. 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEOLO- 

GICAL SOCIETY. 

Thb August meeting of this society was held in the Town Hall, the 
Rev. G. E. GKUett in the chair. 

Mr. Wing requested the opinion of the committee upon a design for 
a west window in the church at Kirby Bellars, to the memory of the 
Rev. Edward Manners. It is to be filled with stained glass by Wailes« 
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representing the cal]» the ordination [? charge], and martyrdom of S. 
Peter. 

At the request of the chairman. Mr. Wing read the following paper, 
showing that the society has great cause for exertion to secure correct 
restoration of village churches when renovated : — 

" In the present day mischief is frequently done by injudicious res- 
toration of churches, and it would seem desirable to bring such cases, 
as they occur, under the notice of this and similar societies, that we 
may be stimulated to preventive service. Dr. Kaye, the late Bishop of 
Lincoln, in a charge to the clergy, remarked that our old ecclesiastical 
buildings supply a link not unimportant in the chain of ocular oonro« 
borations of the truth of Christianity. Now, with what concern must 
a Christian man, feeling the force of this observation, regard the 
modernising of our churches by pretended restorations until they lose 
the proofs (to say nothing of the charm) of their antiquity ? Two vil- 
lage churches have lately come under the notice of the writer of this 
paper, the altered state of which suggests the necessity of efforts being 
made to render our society more efficient in interposing to secure 
these precious relics of bygone days against destruction and deteriora* 
tion. One, indeed, has been so changed and dressed over, that in a 
century the evidence of its antiquity will be lost. As to the other, the 
incumbent, a person of taste and considerable intelligence, undertook 
to restore it ; but he, not possessing an acquaintance with church ar- 
chitecture, and having employed a builder who did not understand it« 
the result is bad. A tolerable effect has been produced in the interior* 
but the stonework is in part incorrect, and a monstrous mistake has 
been committed — that of flaying the outside. By this last operation 
the plane of the wall recedes from the strings and mouldings, and the 
building is made more perishable from the loss of its incrustation. This 
ease, however, is worse in its consequences than in itself. A neigh- 
bouring clergyman, who had occasion to restore his church, has adopted 
the worst errors of this example, and the effect has been the metamor- 
phosis which we have mentioned, and the particulars of the process we 
will relate. As in the other instance, the uninstructed, natural taste 
of the incumbent, and the manual powers of an ignorant builder, are 
the only resources. A church almost as interesting as any small one* 
and a steeple as beautiful as any in Leicestershire, are operated upon. 
With much labour they effect the excoriation of spire and all. A 
moulding distinctive for date, being an approach to the cavetto, in a 
large window in the tower, offends the eye ; so it is innovated upon by 
a rectangular cut, which takes the whole sweep. In the chancel a non- 
descript large priest*s door is substituted for the old one. A superior 
oak roof, with richly carved bosses, instead of being restored, is re- 
moved, and a plain deal one takes its place. A clumsy fellow makes 
short work of the glazing by taking off the inside of the cusps of the 
windows. A coping appears to have been devised as an improvement 
upon the flat window-sill, and serves no other purpose than to knock 
against or be an eye-sore. A high tomb of local interest is banished ; 
a piscina and a pictorial brass share the same fate. The font has not 
had its base restored, but the upper part has been erected on a plaia 
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slab. It was first fixed on alabaster, but afterwards that was exchanged 
for freestone. This church was well worth visiting ; it has a chancel, 
nave, and one aisle. The arcade between the two latter is very good, 
of an early date, about 1200, with unique sculptured capitals, beautiful 
for the period. The scrapiag of the {Hilars, the renewing of the clere- 
story window, and the plain benches, are the most creditable of the 
late peiformanoes. The ptastering of tbe wails we mast excuse, k is 
presumed, on the plea of necessary ecoaomy. 8at our chief qaarrel 
with the reaevator remains to be t^d. When n>od-screens exist in oM 
ohuvchea, and are moat Msential, as in this oae-able amiii church, to give 
effect tbey ought to remain . Here was oot so exquisitely beautiful, that 
a persoa el oultiviftted taste, apoa inspectiag it, would ieel Mmaaif at a 
loss to find its eqaaL it is trae tha(t maay pieces had beea tarn away, 
but enough was left to make a fostoratioa easy. Aad wlnit has beta 
its ftite } It has been destroyed, and a fern fragments ha^e been «sed 
to patch up a modcra pu^l Surely, if refin»i taste Is to have aay 
voice in England, and if archseologieal societies are to bo made asefol, 
such usage of such a church ought to come under free aaimadrernoa 
and severe criticism. These statements have been gma to indttce the 
mambevs of the society to devise someoffeetualocheme lor the securing 
of compelieBt adfvioe for any church restoration that may be promoted 
in the district, ^bm piaetieai agency should be eoaetituted, and aaeb 
dergymaa and drarahwarden in the county invitody and persuaded to 
take -advantage of it when oceasiea may arise.^ 

A (discussion of some iength Icdlowed the reading of Mr. Wing's to* 
mairks, reepeoting the deplorable destnMtion oommitted of ta(te years 
under the term <rf " church vestoratioB,^ whereby so maeh that was 
aalaable to the architect, tibe artiat, thean(tiquary,.pBd th^ geaealogiat, 
has been vtleiiy lost to ^ture generations. 

The ioHawing resolution, proposed by Mr. "Wing, and sooondod by 
Mr. Baraaby, is earnestly Teeommeaded to the atftoation of those whom 
it may concern : — ** Hiat whenever restovatioBS of obarches ia thaa 
county are likely Jo he undertaken, it is desirable that ^omnNaneatioas 
flhoaki be made by raemben of tfak oociety to the aeoretariav ^*ho are 
requcifted to oommaoicate with the clergy of sueh parishes, and assurs 
them that the soci^ will be gkd to give them any advice and asshft 
aace in their power.^' 

A pvospectas of a '* Manoal of Sepulchral Memoriak," by the Rev. 
B. Trollope, ctf Leasingham, was laid upon the tsiUe. 

The R9V. W. A. C B. Cave, Rector of 45tB0tton-en4e.Fi«ld, and 
Messrs. Brigges, 0f King's Newton, and W* F. Ooxtof LsioeiMr, arore 
alectod aaombers. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

S. • Winterboume Down, Ghucegterthire, — ^This church is by 

Mr. Street. It comprises chancel, nave, north aisle, and a vestry 
north-west of the chancel, and is meant to accommodate 249 worship* 
pers. It is a very simple design, and the arrangements are thoroughly 
good. A small, square, picturesque, lead-covered bell-turret rises 
from the east gable of the nave. We observe the judicious use of a 
large window of four lights, with its gable rising above the eaves of 
the nave- roof, towards the eastern part of the north wall, to give addi- 
tional light where most wanted. AH the windows have plate tracery. 
The internal arcade is of three ; and the piers are massive cylindrical 
shafts, with excellent caps and bases. The result will be a highly 
satisfactory small rural church. 

8. , Stantonbury, near Wblverton, Bucks. — A new church by Mr. 

Street for the use of the people employed by the North Western Railway. 
Provision being made for adding a north aisle hereafter, the plan com- 
prises chancel, with south aisle not reaching to the east end, nave and 
south aisle, and a south-western porch. The arrangements are, of 
course, thoroughly correct ; the detail is of Early-Pointed, and the 
present accommodation is for 365 people. There are alternative plans 
for the spire ; which may either rise above the western part of the 
chancel or be added at the west end of the future north aisle. In the 
latter case, by a happy innovation, the west side of the tower is half 
occupied by a projecting circular staircase-turret reaching to the belfry 
stage. There is great originality and force in the general treatment, 
and in the detail and ornamentation of this design. The tracery is 
generally of the plate description ; and the shaft is used wherever it ia 
possible in the true spirit of the gothic of the south. JThe clerestory — 
of small quatrefoiled circles, has internal hoods composed of a horizontal 
architrave sustained on shafts. This is more daring, we think, than 
defensible ; but the whole design is of conspicuous merit. 

iS. Dionis Backchurch, London, — We have seldom been better pleased 
than by Mr. Street's designs for the rebuilding, or perhaps rather re- 
casting, of this mediocre " city church." Retaining its queer plan and 
walls Mr. Street proposes to translate it into an ornate Italianizing 
Pointed style. By inserting two arcades he makes a fair irregular 
town-church ground- plan, with nave and two aisles, and chancel and 
two aisles, the northern one serving as vestry and organ- chamber. 
The motif of the old chancel -arrangements is judiciously preserved in 
the new plan ; there is a short sanctuary, and returned stalls in the 
chancel proper. Great internal height is attained ; and the chancel (of 
two bays) receives a groined roof, sustained by flying buttresses, which 
span the chancel-aisles and are counterpoised by well-proportioned 
pinnacles. The style is, as we said, Italianizing, but excellently de- 
signed and with good detail. The east window is a composition of 
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fiye trefoiled lights under a sexfoiled drcle in plate tracery ; and the 
voussoirs of the window heads and the bands of the walling are treated 
with great judgment and excellent resulting effect. Externally, the lofty 
building with its well- developed clerestory of sexfoiled circles in pointed 
arches, and its picturesque aisle* windows of three and two lights will 
be most effective ; and the tower, though thin, vastly improved in its 
detail, and ending, above a projecting embattled cornice, in a charac- 
teristic square lantern of timber and metal, will afford a conspicuous 
and welcome contrast to the forms of the majority of the city spires. 
Funds, we believe, are available in this case ^om the accumulation of 
an ancient benefaction now devoted to the repairs of the church : and 
we earnestly hope that this novel, but most successful, transformation 
mav be effected. 

S. , Pokesdoumy near Bournemouth, Hants, — We have already 

noticed this little church, by Mr. Street, from a perspective sketch. 
Ilie working drawings show a nave, chancel with a five-sided apse, 
north-west vestry to the chancel, and south-west porch to the nave. 
A small bell-gable crowns the east wall of the nave. The detail is a 
good severe Early Pointed, with much use of marble shafts. The 
treatment of the apse internally is particularly good ; but the reredos 
is too low to please our eyes. There is a low, stone chancel- screen. 

S, . Burrington, Herefordshire. — This little church is about to 

be rebuilt by Mr. Bodley, in a simple Geometrical style. The plan is 
a parallelogram, subdivided into nave and chancel, with a small sa- 
cristy north-west of the chancel, and a tower, forming a porch in its 
lower stage, at the south-west. This tower has a gabled roof, its axis 
being parallel to that of the church. The tower is perhaps the best 
treated part of the church, being picturesque in outline and proportion, 
and good in detail. A strong Italianizing element may be observed in 
the design. There is a high screen, surmounted by a cross ; but this 
seemed to us somewhat heavy. The arrangements are thoroughly 
good. At the east end there is a reredos of marbles, with inlaid cross, 
between festooned hangings ; and the wall above is painted in diapers 
upon the plaister surface. The east window, though well placed at a 
high level, a little lacks dignity. 

S, , Stoke Bishop, Gloucestershire, — A new and inexpensive 

church by Mr. Norton : in plan a clerestoried nave, separated by an 
arcade of five from a south aisle, (with preparations for a future north 
aisle,) a chancel ending in a three- sided apse, north-west vestry, and a 
tower (forming also a porch) at the south-west of the south aisle. The 
arrangements are generally good : but we prefer the vestry door being 
east, rather than west, of the stalls ; and when the prayer-desk is, as 
here, in the chancel, it is a pity to make it different from the rest of the 
stalls. The style is an Early Pointed ; the windows being tall lancets, 
in various combinations, all unfoliated. The tower would be the better, 
were it more engaged. It is lofty, and four-gabled above the belfry- 
stage, the spire being octagonal. The material is to be the blue Pen- 
nant stone, and the old red sandstone, both quarried on the site. The 
roofs are to be of tile, also made of the local clay. We are glad to ob^ 
serve some sculpture, representing the Crucifixion, in the tympanum of 
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the principal te>r» oh the idiiith iidk «>f the lotmr. The priert*a daor 
eomet niher ^wkwtrdkj and iieedletfily in the chaaoeL The tomb are 
ample, the prisD^ialft eprngiDg from shafted OMrbek. 

Hwfy TV&t^, Sitipkimt^ (ffiiMc««<er»Atrr.-*-A reiedoe for thia new 
ohovoh, by Mr. Norton, baa baca undertaken, which pramieea to be of 
nnosual importance. On each aide there is a rich aroade of sin cano- 
pied arches, cokmred and adorned with marble ahafts, each niche hann^ 
a figare of an Apostle. The central sahject will be a relief in aUbaster, 
picked ont with oofcyar and gilt : it represents the Last 8npper, hot 
treated, we regret to say, in a ver^ natoMlistio fashion, as the Apostles 
are all rectimbent on trwlinia. We hope this may be reconsidered. 
A somewhat elaborate open aereen is eoatamplated for the tower areh 
of this church. 

8. > Cwm Brim» Mimtumtk§kif9. — ^This new church, by Messrs. 

Pkichard and 8eddon, comprises nave and south aisle — ^not extending 
to the west end, dwarf south-west porch, chancel, and north-west 
▼estry. The ritual arrangements are good-*-the pulpit projecting from 
the chancri into the nave on the north side. The s^k is Middle* 
Pointed — ^wtth some eccentricities. The airie is divided from the nave 
by two broad arches rising from a low pier, and there is a mnch nar- 
rower areh eastward, opening into the eastern end of the aisle, where 
is placed the organs and above which rises a thin square tower, with a 
very tall transomed belfry stages surmounted by a four-gabled roof, 
from the intersection of which springs a pinnacle. There is some con* 
struetionid colour in bands of red stone, and in the voussoirs of arehea 
and windows. We should counsel greater simplicity and austerity of 
design. 



NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 

£fy.-— hnporta&t schools for the city of Ely are in oonrw of 
from the designs of Mr. S. S. Teulon. One group in Broad Street 
comprises a teacher's residence, with school-rooms for adults and for in- 
fants. The style is a plain Pointed, very sim]4y treated. The gronp 
in Silver Street, for girls and boys, is more imposing, and has some pic* 
toresque features in two pyramidally-roofed square dass-rooms, and in 
a tsU bell*tuXYet or iltehe, rising from a very lofty roof over a central 
committee-room. The offices seem to ns somewhat too near each 
other in this design : and the balance of the two halves is too exact to 
be qmte satisfactory. 

Stantonbury, BucA*.'— lisrge school-rooma, with dass-rooms and n 
master's dwelling-hoose, are to be built in connection with theiUnlway 
Ooflspany*a dnnth at this place. Mr. Street has made a very pictor- 
esqde design, and has given the building more architectoral importanea 
tlian is usual. Many of the windows present the same feature of faon^ 
oontal tops supported on columns upon which we remarked in apeakaog 
of the ofauroh. 
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MkterUm, Leie€&ter§hirt.'^TluM block compriiea tchools for boy»» 
girlBi and iiiiFanti» and a house for a mistreM. Mr« S« S. Tenlon it the 
architect. The style is a plain Pointed : the material brick> with pat- 
terns and bands of contrasted colours. 

Bryn Coth, H^alet.—Thn is built from Mr. IVuefitts design. The 
sohooUroom is a parallelogram, with a olass-room and poroh. The 
windows are composed of pointed lights, cut out in the card-board 
style affected by the architect. The exterior is effective* from its bold 
and simple roofe. The chimney ends in a sine funnel. The bell-oote, 
square in plan, with a pyramidid capping, is very picturesque. 

Cpwuner Schools, Glamorgonshire. by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, 
are good specimens of plain Pointed design. A master*s house is at- 
tached. AH the lights are square-headed trefoils ; lavatories and offices 
are attached. The cost is £800. 

ViUoffc Chb and Roadmg Room and Loeturo Room^ WimUedom, Surrey. 
— ^We have once before alluded to this interesting group, designed by 
Mr. S* S. Tisulon. It is very successfully treated. The lecture-room 
is meant to be also used for religious service. 

We notice with pleasure some cottages built at Curridgo, Berko, by 
Mr» S. 8. Teulon, which, with an unobtrusive exterior, provide three 
bed-rooms, besides living-room, scullery, and pantry. A cheap parsonage, 
in connection with the church schools here, completes the group. 



NSW PARSONAOBS. 



Ouikboroufifkt FerAtAsre.-^This small parsonage is built by the Ec- 
clesiastical Cooimissioners, from the dasigns of Mr. W. M. Teuhm. 
It is a sufficiently commodious building, but the " study '* is-^-as is to« 
commonly the ease— unduly stinted in size. The style is ambiguous ; 
the mateiial brick, with some moulded bricks at the cfaimney-topa. 
which are not very well treated. Altogether, more character might 
(we think) have been given to the design. But doubtless the funds 
were inadequate. 

Cwm Bran, MonmouthoUro. — ^This is a picturesque gabled building, 
by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, with almost an excessive use of co- 
loured constructional ornamentation. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8. Peter, CoUskiU, Warwickekire.^We hear with great satisfaction 
tiiat this eorious ckuieh is about to be thoroughly vestered by the 
liberality of its cleryman and his brother. The woik is entrusted te 
Mr. Slater. The plan has chancel, nave, two aisles, (not reaching to 
the west end), two porches and western tower, narrower than tlw 
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naye, and 8o treated that its diagonal battresses at its two eastern 
angles form, as it were, the boundary of the west end, which, accord- 
ingly on the ground plan, assumes the shape of an irregular semi* 
octagon. The work will be restored where necessary, the porches re- 
built, and a sacristy added on the middle of the north side of the chancel. 
The seats will be re-arranged, and the ritual requirements carefully at- 
tended to ; but we regret to see a prayer-desk at the south-east of the 
nave, outside the chancel arch. The organ will stand at the eastern 
part of the south aisle. This is a very interesting work ; the architec- 
tural features of the church being of great beauty. We are inclined 
to question the heavy labels of the otherwise judiciously designed 
Third-Pointed sacristy. The most curious metal chancel-screen is of 
course preserved. 

S. , Wordwell, Suffolk. — Mr. S. S. Teulon is restoring thia 

diminutive rural church, consisting of chancel, nave, and a porch on 
the middle of the south side. All features of any interest are preserved, 
especially the curious Romanesque south door ; outside of which Mr. 
Teulon adds a porch of open timber work. Originally the bell was 
hung on a curious wooden framework inside the building, lliis is 
judiciously retained, and made to serve as the support of a small square 
bell-turret, which is added for the present reception of the bell. Some 
remains of the old seats are of excellent character. 

S. , Bletsoe, Berks. — This church, of an irregular and distorted 

ground-plan, comprising a nave and south porch, narrow central lantern* 
small south transept, large north transept, — or rather monumental chapel, 
and askew chancel with north-east sacristy, is about to be restored by 
Mr. S. S. Teulon. The arrangement of seats is an improvement : but 
we should have preferred to see the crossing used as the choir. The 
architectural renovations seem careful, and the mortuary chapel is 
parted from the church by an open stone screen of somewhat heavy 
character. 

Christ Church, Black/riars Road, London, —Who does not know the 
hideous exterior of this church ? Mr. S. S. Teulon has undertaken 
the almost hopeless task of amending it. And the addition of a semi- 
circulsr apse, for the sanctuary, and the arrangement of the former 
insufficient chancel- space as a choir with longitudinal seats, the western* 
most one being used as a prayer-desk, is a most marvellous and satis- 
factory step in the right direction. But what are we to say to the font 
being placed at the entrance of this new chancel just in front of the 
altar ? The architect declines the responsibility of this extraordinary 
arrangement : but the position is so clearly uocanonical that a firm 
stand would probably have succeeded in rectifying this blot on a well- 
meant and well-executed restoration. Externally the new apse, in 
brick with coloured ornamentation, takes a Romanesque aspect. 

S. , Sknigham^ Sussex. — ^This church comprises a chancel, nave, 

western tower, a lately-added excrescence of a south aisle, out of all 
proportion to the church, and a chantry south of the chancel. Mr. 
Clarke, in restoring it, throws the chantry and excrescence into an 
uniform aisle to nave and chancel, carefully adopting the very excellent 
and characteristic Middle-Pointed tracery of the chantry. The ritual 
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arrangements are good; and the whole restoration properly conser- 
vative in its feeling. 

S, • Lansoy, Monmouthshire, — This little church is simply re- 
stored and refitted, very correctly, hy Messrs. Prichard and Seddon ; 
and the tower — a modern one — receives the addition of a Third- 
Pointed helfry- story with embattled parapet. 

Warburton, Cheshire, — This curious specimen of a timber church 
has undergone some necessary repairs, and received considerable en- 
richments especially in the sanctuary. It was reopened on the 20th of 
November. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Undsb the titles of Christian Zeal and Holy Places, we observe two 
appropriate sermons, by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, preached at the 
re-opening of the chapel of the Holy Trinity, Bordesley, near Birming- 
ham, on the Third Sunday after Easter, 1857. 

The Buckinghamshire Architectural and Archaeological Society con- 
tinues the publication of its useful and unpretending Records of Buck' 
inghamshire. No. 7, lately published, (Aylesbury: Pickbum,) con- 
tains a document about the chapelries of Bierton with Quarrendon, 
Buckland and Stoke ; a continuation of the Manorial History of 
Drayton Beauchamp, giving an account of the Cheyne family ; a 
notice, by the late Rev. J. Marsh, of the noble family de Bolebeck ; 
and a description, very prettily illustrated with three drawings, of an 
ancient manor-house, called Creslow Pastures. Creslow was formerly 
a rectory, which in 1543, by the dissolution of monasteries, passed to 
the Crown. Queen Mary presented to it its last incumbent, Thomas 
Davies. *'On Queen Elizabeth*s accession,*' says Browne Willis, 
" upon Davis's voiding it, that Queen seems to have taken and swal- 
lowed up both spiritualities and temporalities of the parish." The 
church partly exists, and is used as a coach-house ! The chancel and 
tower have perished ; the nave, 44 ft. by ^ ft., has a rich Norman 
door and two Middle- Pointed windows. The number concludes with 
a description of Mr. W. White's new church at Hawridge, near 
Wendover. 

Mr. G. G. Scott's long expected volume on Gothic Architecture, 
Secular and Domestic, (Murray,) has just appeared, but too late in the 
month for us to do more than announce it. 

M. Didron has published, in a separate brochure, an interesting paper, 
contributed to the Annates Archiologiques by Mr. W. Burges, on the 
capitals of the Doge's Palace at Venice. 

The Oxford Architectural Society has lately resumed the publication 
of the Reports of its Meetings ; and a brochure has appeared contain- 
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ing a list of Members* ui ezti»ct from the Laws, «&d the minutis of. 
proceedings from July 1853, to May 31, 1856. 

2b the Editor of tke Bednhloffiat. 

Sib, — In your October Number b an article, entitled, *' An Bcclesio- 
logical day in Manchester." 

The writer has fallen into an error in attributing to me the design 
of the SchaoU and Convent of S. Chad, Cheetham Hill. My name is 
correctly connected with the church and presbytery built some twelw 
years ago ; but the first-mentioned buildings were by a local archi- 
tect and building surveyor, Mr. Nicholson. 

The church in Mulberry Street, also alluded to, was designed with 
an apse, abutting upon John Dalton Street; but the owner of the 
land refused to sell it, as I understand, for such a purpose. I trust to 
your sense of justice to correct these mistakes by inserting this letter. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sheffield, Nov. 18, 1857. M. E. Hadfibld. 

To the Editor «f the Eccleeiohgist. 

Sia, — In Mr. Dickinson's valuable " List of printed Service Boolca, 
aocordiag to the ancient uses of (hs As^ican Church.*' (London: 
Mastera, 1850,) mention is made of a Para Hiemalis of an edition «f 
the Sarum Poctifory« piiated by GrafUwa and Whytclum;h ia 1544, as 
beiog lA the poasession of the EUv. J» Meadhaia. It BMy be useful to 
notice that io the Cheetham Library at Maachesledr there ia a Pam 
^stivulis of the same edition. The followiflig seateaoe loms part of 
the title fMige ;— /a quo nomen Romano Pantifici (here there is a *oi4 
obliterated] aooriptum omittittar maa aum oim qius Ckriatian U oimo moolri 
B^ia statuta ryajaaar. 

Yoora feithfuily* 

A. JS. 

To the Editor of the EccUsiologist. 

iSta, — At a meeting of the Antiquarian Society on the 5th of Febniary 
last, as reported in die GefUimmin't Magazine for Mai^, p. S3S, Mr. 
J. H. Parker read aome obsenrationa on 'Ohaaoels, ia wtick he stated 
that " at tke tiasie «f the Refonnatioa the wowl ^church ' did not in« 
oMe tke oksoMtl." 

This broad assertion (perhaps it is owing to my ignorance) is rather 
atartling, and I shall feel obliged to any who will prove the truth of 
what ke kas laid down. No person wiu be more pleaaed than I akali 
be to find that he is correct, though I cannot make vip my mind to b^ 
lieve it upon the mere dictum of a single person, however high he may 
stand as authority w such matters, wlthooA some pix)of ibxim writers of 
l^e time to which he tiHu^s. 

There is in favour of Mr. Parket^s view what AnsHbiiSxop Iteker aaya in 
hia ArtJieks, 15M— «bout tke okaned koifig divided 4»m tke ckaach. 
AaaiStaveley^ p. J Oa^aays, ** tiie Bood used ta afeand jaatowr Ae paa- 
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81^'ottt of t]|e church, into th^ chancel ;** hv^t U is sp'^onvnon to speak 
of the church aa coooprisi^ the entire fabric, and the u^v^ of the church, 
&c., and in accordance with this general acceptation of the word, Ay- 
liffs, in his Parergon, has a passage, quoted by Johnson in his Dic- 
* tionary, " Tlie word Church includes nave and chancel," &c. 

There is also in the same paper another assertion which I should 
like to see proved* viz, that " hundreds of chancels were destroyed at 
the time of 'the Reformation," and that the order issued at that time 
that " chancels shaU remain as they have done in times past," " means 
that they should not be destroyed, to save the expense of keeping them 
in repair." 

A list of even one hundred of such destroyed chancels would probably 
be very interesting to ecclesiologists, as well as to your humble servant 

H. T. Ellacombb. 

Rectory, Clyst 8t, George, 
Nov. MM, 1857. 

[There is little doubt that Mr. Parker was right in the first of his 
assertions, as to the proper restrictive sense of church as meaning the 
nave when contrasted with the chancel. — En.] 

W. W. K. writes to express artistic disapprobation of a stained glass 
window lately placed in the south aisle of S. Matthias, Stoke Ne wing- 
ton. We have not yet had an opportunity of examining the work, 
and cannot but believe that our correspondent may be mistaken. 

W. S. J. writes to express his astonishment and regret at the erec- 
tion, within the last week or two, of two new pews in the choir of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. We certainly agree that this is a most reactionary 
step at a time when as at Ely, Lichfield, and Peterborough, efforts are 
being made for the more proper arrangement of cathedral areas. 

Our review of the *' History of the Cathedral of S. Canice, K ilkenny,' 
alluded to in our last number, is postponed till our next issue, when, 
by the kindness of the publishers, Messrs. Hodges and Smith, of 
Dublin, it will be illustrated by the ground-plan of the church, bor- 
rowed from that work. 

The restoration of the chancel of Tunbridge church is contemplated, 
and Mr. G. G. Scott has been consulted on the subject. 

A well-informed correspondent informs us of a most destructive re- 
storation at Stillingford, near Exeter, where interesting features and 
details have been ruthlessly obliterated. He complains also of the 
transmogrification of the tower of Alphington church, and of the general 
character of the church- work in that neighbourhood. We commend 
the matter to the notice of the Exeter Architectural Society. 

Some magnificently embroidered altar-cloths and vestments have re- 
cently been exhibited in Bern Cathedral. 

A general congress of the Diocesan Artistic Societies of Germany 
has been recently held at Ratisbon, under the presidency of M. Reichen- 
sperger. Some idea of the interest which it awakened may be formed 
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by the fitct, that one hundred and forty of the clergy of Gtomany were 
present. Next year the congress is to be held at Faderbom. 

We are glad to learn that the restoration of Ulm Cathedral, now in 
progress, is being conducted in a very Bati^factory manner. 

Received X. Y. Z. H. T. E. W. W. K. 

Errata in Mr. Burges* Paper on the Paganism of the Middle Ages : 
Page 209 line 30 for preserved read poisoned. 
,» 910 „ 30 for S. Joseph read Joseph, 
t, 21 1 ,, 41 for detailed read detached. 
„ 21 3 ,. 20 for Martino read Martiro, 
M 214 „ 10 for enamelled read emerald. 
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